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A TECHNICAL JOURNAL, DEVOTED TO THE ART OF PRINTING. 


VoL. XVIII. 
No. 3. 


HE Champion had been run 
by Warren for about eight 
months when I went to Rig- 
ville to take charge of the 
editorial columns. It was 
not the first time we had 
been associated in the con- 
duct of a newspaper. Under 
our management the Scottville 
Argus had failed, the Bowling 
Green Press had sickened, and 
the Franklin Zoca/l had died, 
so, having much experience be- 
hind us, we were confident of success. The Cham- 
pion was a pale, yellowish sheet, threatened with 
a fatal disease. Its pulse missed a beat now and 
then and its circulation was low. But Warren said 
that good times were coming; he could see a 
change of fortune glinting against the dark sky 
far across the prairie, and, ready to believe a hope- 
ful word, I put faith in his vision. But the days 
grew short and the nights grew long and still the 
glint of fortune was on the far-off sky. 

One raw day we were busy in the office, Warren 
digging up type out of the black dust at the bot- 
tom of his case, and I scratching an editorial upon 
the unprecedented growth of our town, when in 
walked a tall, lank, gnarl-whiskered man. He 
gave me a grim nod and then turned his attention 
to Warren. ‘‘ You still owe me $10 for that lum- 
ber,” said he. ‘* You have owed it now for more 
than a year and have set at least forty pay days, 
but have managed to get out of paying it. So I 
said to myself today as I started for town that I 
was going to have money or a slice of your hide 
long enough for a razor strop. I’ve fooled with 
you long enough. Hear me?” 
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THE SWAMP MAN. 


BY OPIE READ. 


Warren stood with his arms resting on the case. 
He knew that the fellow was the toughest citizen 
that had ever come out of the swamp lands. 
Throughout the county there floated many a story 


of his desperate nerve. ‘‘Hear me?” he repeated. 
‘*Yes,” said Warren, ‘‘and you shall have your 
money.” 


‘But I want it now — this minute ; want money 
or a razor strop out of your hide.” 

‘You shall have your money as soon as the train 
comes in,” said Warren. He was perfectly cool; 
he promised with such assurance that I looked at 
him in astonishment, for I knew that he had no 
money coming on the train. ‘‘ Have it just as soon 
as the mail is opened,” said Warren. 

‘*How long before the train’s due?” the man 
asked. Warren stepped to the window, looked at 
the sun (we had no clock) and replied, ‘‘ just about 
an hour.” 

‘*And you say I can get it then?” 

‘* Yes, sir, just as soon as the mail is opened.” 

‘‘All right. Tl stay round here and wait; 
and don’t think you’ll have a chance to sneak away, 
for I’ll keep my eye on you.” 

‘‘Have your money as soon as the mail is 
opened,” said Warren, as he turned to the stove to 
light his pipe. The fellow strode out, slamming 
the door after him. 

‘* Warren, that’s a dangerous man,” said I. 

‘*“You bet he is,” my partner replied, pulling 
at his pipe. 

‘‘And if you don’t pay him today, there’ll be 
trouble ?” 

‘*’That’s about the size of it.” 

‘But how are you going to pay him? ‘You've 
got no money coming on the train, have you ?” 

‘‘Of course not; that is, not as an assured 
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thing ; but don’t you know—haven’t you been in 
the newspaper business long enough to know that 
almost anything is likely to happen? Don’t you 
know that somebody might send in an advertise- 
ment and pay for it in advance? Is it possible 
that you are losing your sense of speculation? Of 
course, no money might come, but we must expect 
disappointment in this life.” 

‘‘But you have promised him— not only that, 
you have made it a sure thing. And if no money 
comes, what then ?” 

‘*My dear boy, I can’t afford to burn up vital 
energy with worrying over possibilities.” 

Just then the fellow poked his head in and said ; 
‘‘Train must be about due. I see people going 
over to the depot.” 

‘*Yes,” replied Warren, ‘‘it will be along di- 
rectly.” 

‘‘And I am to have my money as soon as the 
mail is opened ?” 

‘* Yes, sir, the money will be there.” 

‘‘All right. Ill stay here and walk down to 
the post office with you.” 

He shut the door, and Warren continued to 
scratch type from the black dust at the bottom of 
his case. I was so wrought upon that I could do 
nothing. I put my pencil aside and gazed at him 
stupidly. Suddenly I was startled almost out of 
my seat. The shrill whistle of the train! The 


fellow appeared at the door, and Warren caught up 
a small basket with which he was wont to go after 


the mail and almost blithely stepped out. I fol- 
iowed. The fellow and Warren walked side by 
side. The postmaster came over with a limp mail- 
bag on his arm. Warren followed him into the 
office. I stepped in just as Warren took a postal- 
card and a Congressional Record from his box. 
There stood the fellow. ‘‘It’s in the register 
department,” said Warren, and he stepped behind 
the hedge-row of boxes. The fellow waited, but 
Warren did not come. Uneasiness was biting me 
like a frost. Lifting my eyes and looking through 
a dingy window, far away, I saw Warren disap- 
pearing behind a swell in the prairie. 

‘* Where is he ?” the lumberman asked. 

‘*T don’t know.” 

‘*T believe you do—I believe you stand in with 
him.” 

He looked at me and I felt sick; and he must 
have mistaken my expression of countenance for a 
determination to die game, for he said: ‘‘I’m not 
acquainted with you and I don’t know that it 
would be any credit to take a piece of your hide 
anyway.” 

He strode off, and I drew a sigh as long as a 
well rope. I walked about the town until night 
and then I went to the office, nervous and hungry. 
The boarding-house keeper had told us not to come 
back, and the lumberman had not given us time to 
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find another house gullible enough to feed us. I 
kindled a fire, and the warmth had begun to soothe 
me into a nod when Warren came in. ‘Most 
astonishing thing that the money didn’t come,” said 
he. ‘‘ But,” he added, sitting down, ‘‘we never 
can tell. Haven’t got anything to eat around here, 
have you? Now, who’s that at the door? Come 
in!” The lumberman stepped into the room. 
Warren looked up in despair, and my blood was 
cold. ‘The lumberman lifted his coat tails and took 
a seat on the corner of my table. 

‘* Expect any more trains soon ?” he asked. 

‘There'll be one about twelve o’clock to-night,” 
Warren answered. 

‘*But I understand it don’t stop here,” said the 
lumberman. 

‘‘Not as a general thing,” Warren replied, 
‘‘but it might stop. We never can tell.” 

‘* Young fellow,” said the man from the swamp, 
‘‘a man that can lie as sweetly as you do, in the 
face of such opposition, with the prospect of a razor 
strop being cut out of his hide, challenges my 
respect and ought to be encouraged. We'll call 
that lumber deal off —and here, I want to take 
your paper for five years and pay for it in ad- 
vance. Here’s a ten.” 

The bank note fluttered between Warren’s 
fingers, and there was an emotional luster in his 
eyes, but he said not a word until the lumberman 
was gone— he couldn’t say a word—he hung to 
the corner of his case, weak and hungry. But 
when the swamp man’s footsteps had died away, he 
smoothed out the bank note and said: ‘‘ You never 
can tell what is going to happen. Let’s go down 
town and eat.” 





Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
THE MAKE-READY ON ILLUSTRATED FORMS. 
BY H. B. RICE. 

INCE the writer entered the pressroom some 
years ago as an apprentice it has been his 
pleasure, along with that of the readers of THE 
INLAND PRINTER and other magazines devoted 
entirely or in part to the ‘‘Art Preservative,” to 
read many descriptions and criticisms on cut-over- 
lays and how to make them, by prominent and 
practical pressmen. These articles have all been 
of assistance to me, notwithstanding the fact that 
they all cover about the same ground, namely, to 
pull several good, clear proofs of cuts on various 
weights of paper, according to the shades in the 
cuts, which are then to be cut out in the high lights 
and the various shades built up, using the heaviest 
weight paper for the solids, etc. It is presumed 
that all pressmen claim to understand just how this 
should be done, yet it is impossible to teach the 
most valuable part of this art theoretically. It can 
be attained only by practice and the use of judg- 
ment and taste in every detail, the most important 
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point being to comprehend the 
subject and to grasp the idea 
of the artist or engraver. 
Strange to say, the most com- 
mon error made by the begin- 
ner and many experienced 
pressmen is identical; that is, 
the habit of making solids too 
heavy. Especially is this true 
with regard to coated paper 
and half-tone cuts, the effect 
being to crush the ink, which 
should be of soft, short body, 
all out from the solids, leaving 
them gray and smutty instead 
of a solid, dense black, as the 
pressman has desired. The ink- 
maker generally gets the blame 
for the poor effect, while the 
pressman goes on blundering in 
the same old rut. 

That the cut-overlay is the 
correct method for making 
ready illustrations no one will 
dispute. But there are a great 
many establishments in which 
the time necessary for this 
method cannot be spared, nei- 
ther can they afford to have 
them made by a professional 
overlay cutter, although they 
require the pressman to get 
good results from his cuts. In 
such cases the pressman must 
devise some means to get re- 
sults which will give satisfac- 
tion without consuming any 
great amount of time. Per- 
haps to relate a bit of our own 
experience may prove profitable. The writer has 
been engaged very extensively in the printing of 
illustrated catalogues for horticultural and other 
trades. This class of customers, as a rule, want 
good work. ‘They usually have numerous illustra- 
tions and are very particular, never being satisfied 
unless they are well printed. They are invariably 
in a hurry, and not realizing the labor connected 
with such work, they also want it done cheap. ‘To 
cater to this class of patrons we devised a quicker 
method for making ready these illustrated forms, 
and granting that the reader already understands 
the cut-overlay process, I will make some few sug- 
gestions regarding our method, which we think a 
good substitute for the use of cut-overlays, and 
which will also save much valuable time. 

After having received the form securely locked 
ready for the press, we put it in and pull a sheet 
which will show a moderate impression of the type 
from the back. With this we can see at a glance 
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SALT CREEK, NEAR LA GRANGE, ILLINOIS. 


which of the cuts are type-high and which are not, 
and proceed to level them with the type by the use 
of an underlay, or should any appear to be too 
high, lower them by planing them off at the bot- 
tom. The underlaying must be done carefully and 
patiently, as this is the foundation for good work. 
Sometimes when the cut is ‘‘dished” or hollow in 
the center it will be necessary to remove it from 
the block and place an underlay next to the plate, 
as this is the surest plan to remedy such a cut. 

Our next step is to mark out a sheet to level 
the impression. We do this from the back for the 
type matter ; then turn it over and mark out the 
cuts from the face, using a transfer sheet, so that 
all the lines will appear on the back. We secure 
this transfer sheet by taking a small piece of hard 
paper, about nine or ten inches square, and placing 
it on a well-inked roller and rubbing it briskly with 
the hand. To mark out the cuts we first ring or 
encircle each solid with a line, then the heavy 
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shades and lighter shades likewise, being careful 
each time to include all the parts heavier than the 
one being ringed. Asa rule, cuts will be found to 
be heavy about the edges and light in the center. 
This can be treated at this time in the same man- 
ner as type. Thus the sheet is ready to be patched 
up with a medium weight of tissue paper. This I 
allow the feeder and helper to do while I proceed 
to make register and prepare the cylinder for the 
reception of the make-ready. 

Before pasting my first make-ready on the 
cylinder, I take a piece of French folio, a light- 
weight, evenly woven paper, and tear it into strips 
about a quarter of an inch wide, and with it strip 
the solids and a few of the darkest shadows; that 
is, cover those parts which need it, thus making 


STRIPPING THE SOLIDs. 


them heavier in impression. If thought necessary, 
two layers can be put on the solids in this appar- 
ently rough, but effective manner. At this time I 
cut away the delicate lines, high lights and heavy 
edges if there are any. I now paste my make- 
ready on the cylinder very accurately, a page at a 
time if necessary, so that it will strike exactly as 
intended, and cover this with a light-weight sheet, 
allowing room on the cylinder for another make- 
ready and a manila tympan sheet to be stretched 
over all. We will now pull another sheet which 
we will mark out the same as before, being careful 
to make no mark which will not help to improve 
the appearance of the form. ‘This being the last 
opportunity we have to correct defects which 
remain, we must be careful not to overlook any- 
thing which might mar the effect. While the 
feeder patches up this sheet the helper may oil the 
press, wash the rollers and scrub the form out 
well, so that everything will be fresh and clean. 
Meanwhile, I securely fasten the guides and exam- 
ine everything, making sure that nothing will slip 
and cause trouble, set the delivery and fountain, 
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and distribute fresh ink evenly to all parts of the 
form. Having finished our make-ready and cov- 
ered up with a manila tympan sheet, we are ready 
to start the press. 

Thus, while the pressman has given his atten- 
tion to all the important as well as the minor 
details, the assistants have done all the laborious 
parts of the work which generally consumes his 
time, yet nothing is neglected and all possible pre- 
caution has been taken to prevent accidents to the 
press or to the work in hand. 

_ If the reader will have followed these sugges- 
tions carefully he will be gratified by this time to 
see the result of his work. ‘The cuts will rival any 
made ready by the cut-overlays and will be far bet- 
ter than if the overlays had been made hurriedly, 
as would have been necessary in order to start the 
press in the same length of time. A sixteen (6 by 
9) page form containing numerous cuts can be 
started in from two to five hours, depending on the 
condition of the cuts and material used in form, 
and the results will be such as will invite severe 
criticism from the best pressmen. 

The writer does not promise that any work- 
man, good, bad or indifferent, will be able to 
secure such results, but if he be able to obtain 
good results with overlays he can get just as good 
in this manner and in less time. It has been more 


than five years since we have introduced this 


method in the pressroom and I have never known 
it to fail in the hands of efficient workmen if prop- 
erly carried out. 

We are only one of the many who in this age of 
rush and hurry have been compelled to seek short 
cuts to good results in this and other lines of work, 
and I trust that the readers of THE INLAND 
PRINTER may soon learn some of them and be 
able to put them into practical use, and for this 
reason I offer the foregoing to my fellow crafts- 
men for what it may be worth. 
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SIMPLE SUGGESTIONS REGARDING COLORS. 


NO. IX.— BY WILLIAM J. KELLY. 


N the formation of the many colors here and 
those already named, by admixture, I have 
intentionally omitted two very important color 
pigments, namely, sienna and umber (burnt and 
raw) in all of the combinations, and while there 
may be a large number of possible necessities for 
the use of such colors, especially in art work, I 
have thought it wise to make up the groups with- 
out them, because of the imperfect way in which 
these colors are often sent out for use by printers, 
of more or less experience in manipulating them. 


USES OF SIENNA AND UMBER. 


Raw sienna is one of the softest of light yellowish 
browns, with a creamy richness. When reduced 


* 








with white or varnish, like effects are not obtain- 
able from any other pigment. For flesh tints, 
when mixed with white and an atom of madder 
lake, it may be toned down to the most delicate 
of natural tints. When proportionately added to 
red, it gives this color a deep, but fairly brilliant, 
hue. Raw sienna may be used in lieu of yellow in 
many cases; but while it improves the hue and tone 
of quite a number of the warmer colors, it cannot 
be applied to the great gamut of warm and cold 
colors as effectively as true yellow. In its raw 
state, when made up into printing ink, it is lumi- 
nous and pleasingly transparent, which may ac- 
count for its utility and usefulness in chromatics. 

Umber is a dark olive-brown, of mineral de- 
scent, and is one of the heaviest pigments to prop- 
erly triturate. It is because of this difficulty, 
together with its unnatural assimilation with the 
usual varnishes employed in converting the pig- 
ment into printing ink, that it cannot be employed 
as generally as browns made with different ingre- 
dients. 
beauty of color; and were it not that the pigment 
adheres to the printing surfaces of forms, espe- 
cially engravings, and fills up the faces of these, it 
would be one of the most desirable of browns. 
With all its drawbacks, it certainly has been found 
essential in the formation of certain art browns 
which no other color or colors seem to approach 
in efficiency. 

Both sienna and umber were first discovered in 
Italy. By a method of burning sienna becomes 
much redder and thus serves other color purposes. 
By burning umber it becomes a reddish brown, yet 
quite deep in color and of lighter body. ‘The best 
umber is brought from Cyprus, and is commercially 
known as Turkish umber. It has the properties of 
ocher ; is of a brown citrine color, and is perfectly 
durable. When this kind of pigment is used in 
printing ink it is advantageous in various ways, 
because it will not injure other good pigments 
with which it may be mixed. 

BEAUTIFUL BROWNS. 

Perhaps no other color-now in use is so well 
received by color connoisseurs as brown in its vari- 
ous hues and tones. I have, therefore, prepared a 
list of over twenty-four formulas which, I believe, 
will fill the requirements of the most critical. 

Group 7, BROWNS.— Two-COLoR MIXTURES. 


To MAKE PaRTS. PARTS. 
Chocolate-brown ...... WePOR eis cskesheehe 1 black 
Medium brown ....... i OCR Mri e 1 deep blue 
Light chocolate-brown 1 “ ............. 1 green 
Copper-brown ........ 15 vermilion ........ 1 black 
Light copper-brown... 1 ee eur este oats 1 neutral gray 
Green-red brown...... BEG. Neer cee ene 4 green 
Deep photo-brown .... 1 vermilion........ 1 black 
Light photo-brown.... 5 of Re ee 
Sepia-brown.......... 20 GPAMNG sss. 5 05. 300 ece 
Light sepia-brown .... 1 “6.2... .eceeee 1 neutral gray 


7 vermilion 


Snuff-brown .......... 1 deep blue........ 
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To MAKE PARTS PARTS. 
Purple-brown......... GEO. shee chee cans 1 deep blue 
Light purple-brown... 1 yellow........... 3 purple 
Med. chocolate-brown.15 red ............6. 1 deep blue 
Violet photo-brown... 3 rose-lake......... 1 black 
Rich photo-brown..... 1 NMS aOR teeters # : ae 
OGL OWI. ooo c00 5000s ROPEO cc cudssaaceens | es 
BAW DIOWN «0c. 6 ic0.005: E VOHOW 6. séecs cine 1 purple 
Light leather-brown: .. 3° * | ceccccevess 2 I ae 
Reddish leather-brown 1 green............ 3 vermilion 
Oale DIOWR 2653 00:05:00 2 art tage Beene ery Fete 1 ee 
Orange-brown ........ 3 orange...... (éocc- 2 purple 
Deep oranpe-brown... S “66. cccceess 1 black 
Light terra cotta...... De Ps ais Cas aine's 3 vermilion 
Purplish terra cotta... 1 orange........... 1 purple 
Light violet-brown.... 1 blue ............. 1 vermilion 
Light coffee-brown.... 1 deep blue........ 30 pe 
Olive-brown tint ...... 1 sage-black....... 100 white 


Yellow-brown tint .... 
Orange-brown tint.... 


1 blueand 3orange. 30 
1 yellow and 1 ver- 








““ 





There is no cause to dispute its peculiar’ 


oe 


Milton .....00.. 30 
Purple-brown tint..... qe ac! 

Many very delicate and pronounced tints may be 
made from the foregoing browns by the addition of 
white ink; and every one of these will distribute 
and print distinctly if good primary colors are 
employed. PHOTO-BLACKS. 

Photo-blacks, of various shades, are a necessity 
in all well-regulated pressrooms, and the knowledge 
of how to produce these will be found very useful. 
As black ink enters into their formation to a large 
degree, I therefore suggest that what is known to 
the ink trade as ‘‘half-tone” black be used in com- 
bining with the shading colors. The intensity of 
shade of any of the colors is increased or dimin- 
ished by the addition or subtraction of the coloring 


ingredients. 

Group 8, PHOTO-BLACKS.—TW0-COLOR MIXTURES. 

To MAKE PARTS. PARTS. 

Rich brown-black.......... 1 rose-lake......... 1 black 
Meet a a ree A = A 1 ee 
WOHOWHIAGK cs cccccseceses ER FOUOW fo ccecdeéds | ea 
SMCS «cares se a acesce'e' SME ep cveadeetens 1 i 
Orange-black ......6+...005 WOCEONGS icin coven oe 
COCGHSINNONS ca cas 040005 cee Da a ne iz 
Purple-black .............. 4 POEPle o.56 <2... i digs 
Light purple-black......... WD sep Staaia d's viet bias 2 a Na: 
Dp 2 eee oe Cee ee > deep Bite.........-1' 
Deep blue-black...........- 2 per er ere | 
Light blue-black........... 10 or Ne ease ieee : vy 


VERY FULL PHOTO ART COLORS, 
The need of a scheme to correctly mix such 
colors, so that the highest luminosity and the rich- 
est intensity may be attained, has been anticipated. 
This will be found in the following list : 


Group 9, Futt ArT COLORS.— THREE-COLOR MIXTURES. 


To MAKE PaRTs. Parts. Parts. 
Photo-brown .............. 1 Blue ......000. 5 vermilion ..... 5 black 
Reddish photo-brown ..... eee 5 rose-lake...... a. Ss 
Violet photo-black......... or”. aoe ee 1 deep blue ..... :. * 
Brilliant photo-violet...... SEG cv ccuesces 3 purple ........ 1 deep blue 
Deep photo blue-violet..... 2 deep blue ..... 2 rose-lake...... 1 black 
Brilliant photo-blue....... MN dé 6 ctdaes RE ssccee 1 deep blue 
Photo-greem ...-......0008. SOE bi. cu enee 1 deep blue ..... 1 black 
Photo-green black......... ia en re 1 mS aiet wake 4% 


In closing this series of articles on ‘‘ Simple 
Suggestions Regarding Colors,” the writer feels 
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that much more might be added of great interest ; 
but he hopes that what has been presented will be 
of general aid to every reader of Tur INLAND 


Pr INTER. (Concluded. ) 
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TYPOGRAPHIC NOMENCLATURE. 
BY R. COUPLAND HARDING. 
F all lost arts that the world has to mourn the 
most serious loss is the art of nomenclature. 
Civilization has its dark as well as its bright side, 
and one of its effects is to sweep away not only 
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* Now, TRILBy, Don’t TAKE IT ALL.” 


the weaknesses but most of the simplicity, artless- 
ness and grace characteristic of the world’s child- 
hood. An old-world instinct—a precious gift — 
was the art of giving right and fitting names. It 
brightens up not only the familiar books of Holy 
Writ but all ancient literature, and it was pos- 
sessed in its fullness by the brown people of my 
native island in the days before the Maori converts 
were baptized in such exotic names as John Wes- 
ley, Adam Clarke, Barnabas, or Jehoshaphat; and 
their villages, bright with yellow kowhaz and scar- 
let clianthus, were named after Jerusalem and 
Jericho. Beautiful in sound, and often in meaning, 
were those old native names, often happily descrip- 
tive — Rotomahama, the hot lake; Waitangi, the 
river of weeping ; Maungatapu, the sacred hill — 
grievously perverted by civilized tongues: Maun- 
gatapu into ‘‘Mokytap,” and Wairarapa into 
‘* Wider-up ”— until a more esthetic taste insisted 
on a reversion to their true pronunciation. But 
our own names show an invariable barrenness of 
invention — Palmerstons, Havelocks, Gladstones 


and Newcastles in confusing abundance, beautiful 
stretches of country named after our small-great 
men and their-relations by surveyors currying 
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favor witk ministerial heads of departments, to say 
nothing of such outrages on good taste as “‘ Billy- 
cock Gully,” ‘‘Jackeytown,” and the Smith-, 
Brown-, Jones- and Johnson- ‘‘villes,” with which 
our maps are studded. Some day the big besom 
will have to be applied, and the British people — 
who can do anything but find fitting names — will, 
wherever possible, restore the musical old native 
titles. Look where we may, we find the same inca- 
pacity. Run through the humiliating list of names 
in the pedigrees of any studbook — follow up the 
limited range of hotel names in any of our cities — 
note how in newspaper titles the changes are rung 
on the single octave of Herald, Post, News, Times, 
Star, and the rest; take a batch of ships of the 
Queen’s Navy, named after a pack of hounds — 
‘*Lurcher,” ‘‘ Belcher,” ‘‘Swinger,” etc. —look 
even through any registrar’s list of the Christian 
names of the population, and we find that nomen- 
clature is a lost art. 

As it is in these departments so is it in typog- 
raphy. Thirty years ago the inconvenience was 
not serious — now the burden of typographic no- 
menclature presses heavily upon the printer. Much 
has been done for him in the way of reform — 
system is rapidly replacing chaos in the matter of 
type dimensions, standard line and point set are 
simplifying his labors and lifting a load of useless 
drudgery from his life; the picturesque old names 
of type bodies are replaced by numbers indicating 
the precise relative magnitudes —all these things 
are good ; but when we come to the names of faces 
and styles we find ourselves in a region so wild, 
fantastic and irrational that we are in a veritable 
nightmare land. I have seen great credit given to 
one house for its ingenuity in devising appropriate 
names.. The names were varied enough, but not 
one in twenty bears the slightest relation to the 
form or character of the letter it denoted. To 
one who, like myself, makes a regular study of 
type developments, the grotesque incongruity of 
many of the names is painful; and I am certain 
that no human memory could retain them all. 
The time has fully arrived for a reconsideration 
and revision of typographic nomenclature, and for 
the introduction of order and system into this wide 
waste of confusion. 

Our standard letter is called Roman. Very 
good; though I doubt whether the term is cor- 
rectly applied save to the caps. It is ‘‘ Roman,” 
too, in Holland. ‘‘ Latin” (I believe) is the term 
used in Scandinavia; ‘‘ Antiqua” in Germany ; 
‘‘Anglaise” in France (as distinguished from what 
we would call ‘‘ French-face”). It would be well if 
an international name could be agreed on— in fact, 
any scheme, to be satisfactory, should be on an 
international basis. 

One of our clumsiest and most irritating mis- 
nomers is the horrid term ‘‘ lower-case.” It cannot 
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date from the birth of printing, for originally 
English printers —like Continental ones today — 
used a single case, a custom to which we are 
rapidly reverting so far as all job styles are con- 
cerned. It is positively the worst term in use to 
express the idea of what are commonly known out- 
side the trade as ‘‘ small letters.” ‘‘Small” is too 
ambiguous for a trade term. ‘‘ Minuscules” is too 
big a word for the monosyllabic workman of today 
— though after all he uses a longer and clumsier 
word. A capital in German is ‘“‘ Versal,” the small 
letters are ‘‘ Gemeine” (‘‘ common ”’)---a far better 
term than our own. ‘To abolish the term ‘‘ lower- 
case "— as we ought to do—we should require 
practically a new word. The term ‘‘ capitals” is 
good enough for the principal letters and no valid 
objection can be raised to it. For the small let- 
ters, ‘‘minuscules,” though well understood, would 
scarcely be accepted. Why not call the three kinds, 
respectively, capitals (or caps), small caps and 
minims ? I think I will hereafter do so, for I am 
tired of the uncouth ‘‘ lower-case.” 

Next to Roman comes the heavy-faced charac- 
ter. The fat-faced of eighty or ninety years ago 


is still to some extent in use — in fact, the popular , 


De Vinne is merely a modification of this old and 
somewhat inelegant style, to bring it into accord- 
ance with modern taste. ‘‘ Fat-face” the letter 
will always be to the compositor, and the character 
is so known in Germany and elsewhere in Europe. 
It is fortunate in having few names, but in Eng- 
land it is called by various founders ‘‘ Albion” and 
‘* Elephant.” ‘Three names for one style — a mod- 
erate allowance. 

‘* Antique” in English always implies a heavy 
letter, without hair lines, and with square serifs. 
The term is in no way appropriate, but is gener- 
ally understood. Nevertheless, some founders call 
the face by a wholly incongruous name, ‘ Egyp- 
tian.” 

‘¢Clarendon,” invented and named, I believe, in 
the Reed foundry, London, differs only from 
antique in the serifs being bracketed instead of 
square. The name, though purely arbitrary, 
seems to attach to this character wherever it is 
found — even in Germany. 

‘*Tonic” (name and letter invented by Caslon, 
if I mistake not) has also bracketed serifs, but 
there it approximates more closely to standard 
Roman in having a well-defined distinction between 
the thin lines and the body marks. The term is 
also arbitrary, but meets with such general accept- 
ance that any new name would be only confusing. 

Turning to the sans-serifs, we enter a field of 
confusion worse confounded. Here is the most 
archaic of forms, the simplest and clearest, found 
on the most ancient monuments —a letter appeal- 
ing to every eye by its breadth and simplicity, and 
which has names almost innumerable. Of these 
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‘*sans-serif” is the only one that is descriptive, 
and it is so to the fullest extent. Even when 
clipped to ‘‘sans” the ellipsis is quite understood. 
Why cannot the trade universally accept this 
name? ‘The American name ‘‘ Gothic” is wholly 
absurd and utterly inappropriate, belonging really 
to the pointed body letter in use in Germany, and 
the quaint initials used therewith. A contrast 
greater than that of the monkish script —the true 
Gothic—and the clear and simple monumental 
style to which the term is applied in the United 
States, it would be difficult to imagine. But Eng- 
lish houses are as greatly in fault. Well as the 
term sans-serif is understood it is not adhered to. 
Not content with spelling the word six or seven 
different ways, English founders give the ietter 
varied names. Caslon calls all letters of this style 
‘* Doric,” and other houses have outdone the Amer- 
ican name in absurdity by dubbing this plain and 
serviceable face ‘‘ Grotesque” ! 

In the wide field of fancy letters we must have 
fancy names. ‘This is unavoidable. Where the 
type has a real distinctive character it ought not to 
be difficult to find a name to suit. The German 
‘* Keilschrift ” (‘‘ wedge type”) gives an admirable 
example —its face and name in harmony. And, 
generally speaking, I find German nomenclature 
far better than English or American. Names such 
as ‘‘ Tedesca” and ‘‘Cancellaresca” are given, not 
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at random, but judiciously and appropriately ; 
whereas, when a type is turned out by an English 
or American house, as ‘‘ Tuscan,” ‘‘ Peruvian,” or 
what not, we may generally conclude quite safely 
that the name is wholly meaningless. 

Here I would protest against such names indis- 
criminately applied. It is wrong and misleading 
to call a face, say, ‘‘ Venetian” except to indicate 
that it is actually modeled on some characteristic 
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Venetian style. Letters rightly and truly named 
are the modern ‘“ Elzevir,” ‘‘Caxton” and ‘‘ Jen- 
son”; and I have always regretted that the Dick- 
inson foundry veiled the identity of one of their 
revivals under the unsatisfactory name of ‘‘ Cur- 
sive Script.” The old name ‘ Civilité” would 
scarcely have suited, but ‘‘Granjon Script” would 
have fitted exactly. 

There is a good custom among founders which 
saves printers much confusion. When they buya 
face or border from another house they, with very 
rare exceptions, adhere to the original synopsis. 
They do not reconstruct combinations, and turn 
out compound productions. If they did, the stu- 
dent of type designs would go distracted. But 
as a set-off they have one intolerably bad habit. 
They nearly always change the name. Of course, 
a name from a foreign language cannot always be 
retained, but where it is a good one it could be 
translated. Yet this is never done, save in such 
obvious instances as the ‘‘ Ribbon” and ‘‘ Ivy” com- 
binations. When the London agents of the Offen- 
bach inventors introduced the ‘‘ Keil” type, instead 
of calling it ‘‘Wedge” or ‘* Wedgeface,” they 
gave it a quite meaningless and arbitrary name — 
entirely overlooking the fact that the letter had an 
original and pronounced character of its own, 
which deserved to be indicated in its name. Some 
years ago, the great Caslon foundry brought out 


an original ornamental face, which they called 


‘*Caslon.” The American house that bought the 
design changed the name to ‘‘ London.” I need not 
enlarge upon the confusion thus entailed. I could, 
if I chose, and your space permitted, follow popu- 
lar faces through book after book, and give a differ- 
ent name from nearly every one. The third and 
fourth rate founders who live by piracy are great 
offenders in this respect; but a reason can be 
assigned in their case. They do not wish to indi- 
cate too clearly the quarter whence they obtained 
their spoil. In the case of the high-class firms, 
who punctiliously pay for their strikes, no motive 
of this kind can exist. Let them—if only for the 
printers’ sake — retain the original name. 

As for fancy types, varying as they do, fancy 
names are unobjectionable, provided they do not 
suggest a false origin. In many cases there is no 
special feature which a single adjective would 
indicate. Therefore such names as ‘‘ Hiawatha,” 
‘*Marguerite,” or ‘‘Solanum,” are unobjectiona- 
ble. The name of the designer attached to a suc- 
cessful or characteristic face is only a fair tribute 
to his skill. The use of the name of an eminent 
printer is more open to question, unless the face 
has some specific association with him, in the way 
of suggestion or otherwise. 

One large house numbers its faces. All the 
German firms do, but they name them also.. A 
number may be all very well for a prisoner, whose 
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identity does not concern us, but it is not sufficient 
for a type face. No one can keep a number in 
mind. A name can be remembered, and where a 
type has none of its own, one has always to be 
found for it in the office; and I must confess that 
the workmen’s names are even more wildly incor- 
rect than the type founders’. Numbers are neces- 
sary for borders, but should not supersede names. 
If a combination possesses any character of its own 
—any originality to tempt the buyer, it should be 
easy to find for it a fitting name. 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


DISTINCTIONS IN ENGLISH SPELLING. 


BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


RTHOGRAPHY is purely conventional, de- 
pending entirely upon human choice. Many 
words are spelled differently by different people, 
and probably always will be, because in some 
instances neither of two actual principles can truly 
be said to be the only one, or positively the better 
one, to apply. When English spelling began to 
assume what may be called its permanent form — 
for as a whole it is and long has been fixed —cer- 
tain distinctions were made, based on analogous 
reasoning, some of which have not been universally 
preserved. In some of the few changes that have 
been generally adopted we have made real gains, as 
in dropping the & from words like musick. The 
economy of this change was so obvious that it could 
not be withstood. In the case of another set of 
words, however, there are powerful reasons against 
changing them from their first fixed form, notwith- 
standing the apparent economy of dropping a let- 
ter. ‘These are the inflections of verbs in which a 
final consonant was—and most frequently is — 
doubled in adding a syllable. An article in the 
Leisure Hour, an English magazine, deals mainly 
with such words. It is entitled ‘‘A Fidgety Ques- 
tion in Spelling,” and was called, in a note in one of 
our leading critical periodicals, an exhaustive mon- 
ograph, though it is far from being exhaustive. It 
is a strange article to come from an English pen, 
as it throws aside one of the characteristic univer- 
sal British practices in spelling, in the following 
paragraph : 

‘**Don’t be fidgety,’ she wrote; then she 
paused and considered; then on the edge of her 
blotting-pad she scribbled down fdgetty ; then 
compared the two forms with a critical balance of 
examination; and finally adopted the two-t-ed 
variant. And she was wrong! And maybe you 
ask, ‘Why?’ Because, good madam, or good sir, 
a word of two syllables ending in a single conso- 
nant preceded by a single vowel, before the addition 
of such suffixes as ed, er, ing, y, doubles the final 
consonant —‘ Just so!’ you exclaim, ‘and so / was 
right.’ Nay, but hear me out— doubles the final 








consonant only when the accent is on the last sylla- 
ble of the word, not otherwise.” 

The rule here given ignores one of the plainest 
facts of British practice, namely, that many of the 
words covered by it are always spelled with the 
consonant doubled. Such spelling is rather excep- 
tional than rulable, however, and practice is not 
consistent throughout. Even the writer of the 
rule quoted does not say that his hypothetical lady 
would have been wrong in writing jewelled, or trav- 
elling, or worshipper, and yet his ‘‘ not otherwise,” 
if true, would make these spellings wrong. Tak- 
ing the last of these words as a starting-point, the 
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reasoning adduced in favor of the doubling is that 
the single consonant might make people think the 
vowel preceding it was long instead of short; and 
the reasoning is good in so far as the doubling of 
the consonant certainly fixes the fact of the short 
vowel beyond question. Of course, though, this 
would be as true of one such word as it would of 
any other. 

Doubling of consonants in some words of the 
kind we are considering is held by many writers to 
mark a valuable distinction in pronunciation, and it 
is the spelling that a majority of English-speaking 
persons have learned and know as the right spell- 
ing. Certainly no one can truthfully say that it is 
wrong. It is to be regretted that some flagrant 


inconsistencies have always existed, and it would be 
well even now for those who write worshipped to 
add the letter in all similar words and write also 
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gossipped, etc., which has never yet been considered 
correct. 

Much stress is laid upon simplification in the 
arguments supporting changes of spelling, but 
always with reference merely to the use of the 
least possible number of letters. So restricted, 
the term names something not nearly as well 
adapted to usefulness as another kind of simplifi- 
cation, namely, a system that makes clear dis- 
tinctions of form based upon real differences of 
principle. Thus we would choose spelled for the 
participle, and never use sfe/t for it. In the 
article already quoted from the participle is spelled 
both ways in exactly the same use; and this is 
an unnecessary and bothering inconsistency, to 
say the least. 

Another word in the magazine containing this 
article is badly spelled, though in a way that is not 
uncommon. It is the past participle of sfay. A 
very useful distinction, that is well established, 
though not so widely adopted as it should be, is 
that the adjective should be s/azd (meaning settled 
or established in a certain manner), and the past 
participle should be sfayed; thus, ‘‘ We stayed in 
company with the staid person.” We could find 
analogy for the contrary usage in our spelling 
paid, the other form being never used for this 
word ; but most words like these never change the 
ytoz. We never use swazd for swayed, for instance. 
These are words with regard to which it would 
be convenient to have one form universally used, 
and the other universally rejected. 

Many other distinctions commonly made in spell- 
ing are convenient, and it is to be regretted that so 
many people fail to preserve them. Probably the 
useful distinctions would be more generally under- 
stood and applied if some useless ones were drop- 
ped. An attempt is made to differentiate further 
and farther, successfully sometimes, but by no 
means always. Reasonable practice would drop 
the latter of the two forms altogether, because it 
is not a well-made word, while the other is regular 
in formation, with nothing unusual in its composi- 
tion, but presenting an example of natural muta- 
tion in its first vowel. Some people say dreamed 
and others dreamt ; leaped and /eapi are both used; 
so are foward and fowards, and such differences 
appear in other words almost too numerous to 
state. As matters now are, a choice in any of 
these instances must depend upon personal pref- 
erence merely, as neither one of any pair may 
properly be called wrong. However, it would cer- 
tainly be advantageous to decide upon a general 
choice, and one may be permitted to express the 
opinion that the better choice would favor the 
widest analogy. 

Such choosing of one form where two are now 
used would constitute a better reform than any 
phonetic one. 
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PRINTER as an advertising medium is unquestioned. The 
character of the advertisements now in its columns, and the 
number of them, tell the whole story. Circulation consid- 
ered, it is the cheapest trade journal in the United States to 
advertise in. Advertisements, to insure insertion in the 
issue of any month, should reach this office not later than 
the twentieth of the month preceding. 
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advertising devices, and all cash-with-order goods, are required to satisfy 
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CHRISTMAS GREETINGS. 

OLLOWING a time-honored custom, now, we 
regret to say, falling somewhat into disuse, 

Tue INLAND PRINTER sends greetings to its many 
friends at home and abroad. In its relations with 
advertisers, subscribers and contributors, THE 
INLAND PRINTER has endeavored to sustain the 
confidence of all, and that it has been successful in 
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the effort no one can deny. It takes the opportu- 
nity which the season offers, therefore, to send fra- 
ternal greetings to those who have contributed to 
its success— to the subscriber, who has given his 
support and spoken of his appreciation; to the 
advertiser, who has found the value of its pages 
and who has used them discriminatingly ; and to 
the contributors to all departments, who have 
made its pages the focal point of their experience 
to the benefit of the trade and the craft generally. 
Our acknowledgment of obligation would not be 
complete without a fraternal word to the foremen, 
compositors, proofreaders, pressmen and bookbind- 
ers who have given care and interest to sustaining 
the high reputation of this magazine. Within the 
building in which THE INLAND PRINTER makes its 
home there pervades a spirit of fraternal good 
will, and to that spirit the magazine owes much of 
its success. ‘‘A Merry Christmas and a Happy 
New Year” to all. 





THE PRINTER LAUREATE OF AMERICA. 

HE remarkable enterprise of the Campbell 
Printing Press & Manufacturing Company 

in offering a press as an inducement to the printers 
of America to express by vote their opinion of the 
more prominent members of the trade has been 
very successful from an advertising point of view. 
The term ‘‘Printer Laureate” and the attitude 
forced indirectly upon candidates of standing in 
equality with the immortal Franklin has deterred 
the most deserving of the great honor from per- 
mitting their names to be used in connection with 
the contest. Had Thomas MacKellar or Theodore 
L. De Vinne permitted the use of their names 
there is little doubt that the printers of the coun- 
try would have signified their appreciation of their 
notable service to the trade by a vote from Maine 
to California that would make the total vote now 
cast for the candidates seem insignificant. As it is 
the vote now represents to some extent the ‘‘ hust- 
ling” ability of the various candidates. On the 
point of actual service to the printing trade * must 
be confessed that among those who acknosledge 
themselves as candidates Mr. Henry O. Shepard is 
certainly most deserving of the honor implied by 
the votes received; but, as stated by himself, he 
has allowed his name to be used in this connection 
as an advertising idea only. The honor, in his 
estimation, belongs to Mr. Thomas MacKellar. 
Appreciative of the good will of the voters, Mr. 
Shepard accepts their votes as expressions of good 
will and not as evidence of his deserving of the 
high-sounding title of Printer Laureate. Since 
Mr. Shepard has entered the contest he has 
received a large number of votes, and as it appears 
there is a good chance of the prize falling into his 
hands, the question of the disposal of the press 
naturally has come up. Mr. Shepard has felt that 
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a proper disposal of the honor belongs elsewhere, 
and feeling thus, the disposal of the prize should be 
in the form of a donation. At the suggestion of 
the editor of Tur INLAND Printer, Mr. Shepard 
has signified his intention of donating the proceeds 
of the prize, should the votes cast for him entitle 
him to it, to a sinking fund for the extension of 
printers’ technical clubs. 





EXHIBITS OF PRINTING. 

Bi erro clubs for printers will find in the 

suggestion made in the paper by Mr. Marco 
Morrow, editor of Push, read before the Printers’ 
Technical Club of Springfield, Ohio, and published 
in this issue, an idea which, if carried out, will do 
much to engage public interest in their purpose. 
Mr. Morrow believes in ‘‘Letting People Know 
About It,” and suggests that exhibits of job print- 
ing would not only be of interest to the general 
public, but of practical value as well. If the pub- 
lic can be interested in such exhibits it is surely in 
the power of the technical clubs to prepare such 
expositions of the art, and with the effect possibly 
of creating an appreciation for good commercial 
printing. ‘The plan is certainly a novel one, but 
its success would depend very largely on the man- 
ner in which it might be presented by the manage- 
ment of the clubs that might take it up. 





BOARDS OF TRADE, 
CORRESPONDENT writes us that what is 
known as the Conciliation Act of 1896, for 
the settlement of trade disputes by means of arbi- 
tration or other friendly means, has been passed in 
England and is now published. Among its pro- 
visions are the following : 

‘That boards of conciliation and arbitration, 
established either before or after the passing of 
the act, may be registered by the Board of Trade. 
Applications to register must be accompanied by 
copies of the constitution, rules, by-laws, etc., 6f 
the board wishing to register; a register of such 
boards to be kept by the Board of Trade, to which 
periodical returns and reports must be supplied. 
Where a difference exists or is expected, the Board 
of Trade may (1) inquire into causes and circum- 
stances; (2) take measures to bring the disputing 
parties together ; (3) appoint a conciliator, and (4) 
may appoint an arbitrator. These are to report to 
the Board of Trade, and state terms of agreement 
if this be arrived at. Where boards do not exist, 
the representative of the Board of Trade may 
arrange for their establishment, after conferring 
with the employers and employed. It is required 
that annual reports be presented to Parliament by 
the Board of Trade.” 

The value of these boards is problematical. A 
little nearer the heart of labor troubles is some 
scheme of prevention. In each city each trade 
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should have a form of trade council, made up of 
employers and employes, to hold meetings regularly 
and discuss all problems connected with the trade. 
There can be no doubt that nearly all trade dis- 
putes, which are largely due to misunderstandings, 
would be quickly settled or avoided by the delibera- 
tions of such councils. The main trouble in all 
trade disputes is lack of confidence in the employer 
by the workman. ‘The employer as a rule will not 


condescend to discuss what he considers to be his 
personal affairs with outsiders, and, if the em- 
ployes are unreasonable, the breach of misunder- 
standing widens, to the loss of all concerned. 
Trade councils on the plan suggested as a means of 
prevention of labor troubles appeals to the reason. 
The project is simple and practical. 





AGREEMENTS OF SALE OF PLATES. 
T is within the experience of many printers who 
have disposed of plates or duplicates of plates 
with the tacit understanding that they were to be 
used for printing from only, that their enterprise 
has been taken advantage of by the purchasers in 
making electros from the purchased plates for sale 
to other parties. Where there is an opportunity 
by this procedure to deprive the seller of the legiti- 
mate profit from his enterprise an explicit contract 
of sale should be drawn up for the protection of the 
seller. In the case of Meyer vs. Estes, 164 Mass., 
457; 32 L. R. A., 283, recently decided, it was held 
that an agreement by the purchaser of such plates 
that he will not sell them to other parties or multi- 
ply them for the purpose of selling them is valid 
and enforceable. 





ADVERTISING VALUES. 

ITH the gradual restoration of public confi- 
dence, now that questions of commercial 

and national moment have been definitely settled 
by the close of the presidential election, a decided 
stimulation in all classes of trade will be experi- 
enced. The printing trade will feel the effect of 
better times almost immediately. Large orders 
may therefore be looked for in all lines of printing 
machinery and supplies. The manufacturer or 
dealer appreciative of trade conditions seeks the 
most direct and the cheapest channels to advertise 
his wares and almost invariably his first and last 
choice is the trade paper. His reasons for this 
have been well expressed by the Buffalo Poller 
Mill, which claims that trade paper advertisements 
are read more than any other class of advertise- 
ments, because the trade paper advertisements con- 
tain money-bringing information, and everybody in 
trade is interested in what everybody else in the 
same trade has to say to the public. The trade 
paper advertisement is the cheapest, easiest, and 
most sensible method for the man who makes and 
sells anything to tell the man who buys that 








something that he has an article to sell. It is 
regrettable, however, that many advertisers are 
ignorant of the proper use of their advertising 
space in trade papers, and blame the medium for 
poor results which are traceable to a wrong concep- 
tion of what constitutes an advertisement. ‘Their 
advertisements say nothing. ‘‘ People do not read 
advertisements,” says Charles Austin Bates, ‘‘ for 
the purpose of being amused. ‘They do not read 
them for the sake of the poetry or literature they 
contain. ‘They read advertisements to acquire a 
knowledge of facts. Advertisements are business 
news. If they are not that they are nothing.” 
There are a great variety of trade papers and they 
may be divided into two classes: social trade papers 
and practical trade papers. Advertising in the 
former class is an unknown quantity, and in the 
latter it is a known quantity. As a fair example 
of the latter class of trade papers an examination 
of the present issue of THE INLAND PRINTER is 
invited. No candid person will deny that in style 
and in the character of its contents it is eminently 
worthy of preservation by everyone in the trades 
to which it is devoted. Yet it is no special edition 
but is of a character similar to that issued each 
month. Each number is preserved by purchasers 
and subscribers, and the permanency of its adver- 
tisements are proved by frequent orders influenced 
by advertisements in the bound volumes of past 
years. The utility of the magazine is indicated by 
the steady increase in its circulation during the 
dullest months of the year. With this increase an 
advance of advertising rates has been made imper- 
ative. Advertisers using its pages now are obtain- 
ing fifty per cent more publicity than advertisers in 
its pages some years ago. Advertising values are 
gauged by quantity and character of circulation. 
THE INLAND PRINTER shows in the character of its 
contents that its chief circulation is among prac- 
tical men — purchasers. Its circulation is greater 
than all the printing trade journals combined. It 
is therefore the cheapest advertising medium in the 
printing trade— for results. 





THE COPYRIGHT LAW AND ILLUSTRATED 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 

UBLISHERS of copyrighted magazines contain- 
ing elaborately illustrated advertisements, the 
artists from whose designs such illustrations are 
reproduced, and the advertisers who patronize such 
magazines and artists, are manifesting a keen and 
awakened interest in the prevailing discussions of 
copyright laws and decisions which relate to this 
important branch of periodical publication. A 
somewhat recent decision in point, by Judge Gross- 
cup, of the Federal Court, of the Chicago district, 
has been the cause of much alarm to the advertis- 
ing interests throughout the country, and by many 
persons vitally concerned in its bearings has been 
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construed to mean that an advertising illustration, 
as such, and not as a work of art, is not copyright- 
able. How firmly this unwelcome interpretation of 
Judge Grosscup’s ruling has become imbedded in 
public opinion, may be understood by a perusal of 
the following editorial which appeared in a recent 
issue of the Aeysfone. It reads as follows : 

‘* ADVERTISING Cuts CAN’r BE COPYRIGHTED.— 
In this age of universal advertising it will interest 
our readers to learn that a decision was recently 
handed down by Judge Grosscup, of the United 
States Circuit Court of Illinois, to the effect that 
advertising cuts cannot be copyrighted. This 
decision was the result of a suit instituted by one 
firm to restrain a competing firm from using cuts 
alleged to be exact copies of cuts which were the 
property of and copyrighted by the complainants. 
The judge said that a comparison made it pretty 
manifest that some of these cuts or prints of the 
defendants had been copied by photographic proc- 
esses, or otherwise, from the complainants’ cuts or 
prints. ‘The defendants took the position that the 
matter in question was not, in law, a proper subject- 
matter of copyright. The judge held that it was 
not. He said that the cuts or prints shown in com- 
plainants’ sheets, in connection with their ornamen- 
tal settings, might have such artistic merit as would 
support a copyright if offered as a work of fine art. 
But the United States statutes, as amended by the 
act of 1874, limit the right of copyright to such 
cuts and prints as are connected with the fine arts. 
And the complainants did not show that the author 
or designer intended or contemplated these cuts and 
prints as works of fine art. No copyright was 
asked upon them separately from the advertising 
sheet of which they were a part. They were not 
offered to the public as illustrations or works con- 
nected with fine arts, but as adjuncts simply to a 
publication connected with a useful art. ‘The 
court,’ said Judge Grosscup in conclusion, ‘ will not 
supply an intention that the author or designer has 
not avowed, or give to the cuts or prints a character 
and purpose different from what their surround- 
ings indicate.’ This help-yourself decision gives 
advertisers a free rein, but it is decidedly harsh on 
the now numerous ingenious illustrators of adver- 
tising matter.” 

To a representative of THe INLAND PRINTER, 
Judge Grosscup said: ‘‘ While it would be mani- 
festly improper for me as a judge to enter intoa 
general discussion of this most interesting and 
important subject of copyrighted illustrated adver- 
tisements or to give utterance to remarks which 
might be, in substance, taken as advice to the pub- 
lic. I am not debarred from calling attention to 
what was covered in the decision to which the 
Keystone’s editorial refers : 

‘“'The only thing decided in that case was that 
a sheet which purported to be purely and simply 
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an advertising sheet —in fact, a catalogue of a 
man’s business — was not made copyrightable as a 
whole simply by the fact that it contained some 
cuts which themselves might have been individually 
offered for copyright. 

‘*T did not hold that a catalogue containing cuts 
was not copyrightable, for that question was not 
presented; nor did I hold that cuts themselves 
works of art were not copyrightable, for the case 
in hand did not bring up that question. 

‘*On these interesting points there have been 
notable decisions pro and con, the Lord Chancellor 
of England holding that the advertising cuts or 
illustrations in a copyrighted magazine were cov- 
ered by the general copyright of its contents, 
while the Master of the Rolls decided that they 
were not. The former, however, is the superior 
or higher court. The case which came before me 
is now in the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals, to which it was carried up on an appeal.” 

This authoritative explanation would seem to 
indicate, beyond reasonable question, that at least 
such advertising illustrations as.are individually 
copyrighted, on the easy presumption that they 
are works of art, can be held under the copyright 
protection and that advertisers who go to the 
expense of attracting attention to their wares by 
assistance of the artist’s skill, as thousands now do, 
have reason to believe that the law and the courts 
will guarantee to them the exclusive right to the 
use of such illustrations. Beyond this, the ques- 
tion of the validity of a ‘‘blanket copyright” as 
extending to the illustrated advertisements con- 
tained in a copyrighted sheet would appear, from 
the judge’s interpretation of his own decision, to 
be still open for discussion. At worst the outlook 
for the enterprising advertiser, the publisher of 
the copyrighted magazine and the artist by or for 
the benefit of the former is not so black as some 
would paint it. 
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VALUE OF THE PEN STROKE. 
BY ED H. M’CLURE. 
HE progressive job compositor strives to ac- 
quire such knowledge as will be of the 
greatest use in the easiest way and least time. It 
is with due consideration of this aim that an article 
on the above subject has been prepared, and the 
selection of specimens illustrative of the text made 
from work ordinarily executed. 

The simple embellishments afforded by the 
‘*homemade” pen stroke are of such a gratifying 
character that they do not seem likely to very early 
outlive their usefulness. When I specify ‘‘ home- 
made,” it is for the reason that slight experience 
enables one to work up various forms which are 
usually preferable to the founder’s offerings, the 
effectiveness of which are soon dulled by becoming 


commonplace. Not only does originality in design 
contribute to their value, but also the constantly 
increasing uses to which they may be put, among 
which is the avoidance of the ever-perplexing diffi- 
culties occasioned by double-catch or semi-catch and 
semi-display lines. 

Herewith are submitted a few examples, con- 
veying an idea of the forms possible of creation 
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with a couple of files and an old dull knife or chisel. 
Material is of slight consideration, as there is 
usually a superfluity of worn and battered brass 
rule, which would otherwise be useless. 

Slight inspection will enable the observer to 
comprehend the methods pursued in working up 
the styles here presented, and I will simply explain 
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that after manipulation the piece should be rubbed, 
face down (squarely), on flat stone surface to re- 
move burs and other defects. 

By devoting such time as cannot more profitably 
be put to other purposes, and endeavoring to give 
a perfectly finished appearance to each piece, the 
printer will be certain of more satisfactory results 
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No. 2. 
than by pounding them out in a hurry when he 
happens to need them. 

No. 1 shows the pen stroke in combination with 
the initial, the joining end of the pen stroke being 
cut out so that the face overlays the shoulder 
and meets the body of the letter. Classing the 
treatment of the word ‘‘ Cazman’s” as of the semi- 





display order, the pen stroke here commends itself, 
as in many similar exigencies. 
By reference to the two cards composing the 


left half of No. 3 will 
readily be discerned 
the desirable compact- 
ness the pen stroke 
has permitted in an 
instance which would 
usually necessitate a 
couple of catchlines 
and consequent cur- 
tailment of space. 
No. 4 and the up- 
per right-hand corner 
of No. 3 present a 
feature of distinction 
in that the pen stroke, 
in combination with 
the initial, facilitates 
the keeping down to 
harmonious propor- 
tion of a line which if 
made full or other- 
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a dash of copper, as I have but a short run on the 
job ; get it out quick, please.” 
please is omitted. 


As a rule the word 
Light shells are likely to make 
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wise arranged would 
likely encumber the 
whole page, at any rate a similar effect could not 
be more easily attained. 
No. 2 and also lower left-hand corner of No. 3 
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evidence the strength of the pen stroke in prop- 
ping up the irrepressible word ‘‘ the.” 

No. 5 displays still another phase of the orna- 
mentive value of the pen stroke. 
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BACKING ELECTROTYPE SHELLS. 
BY F. J. HENRY. 

HILE there is no advantage, generally, in 

* making shells very heavy, it is a positive dis- 
advantage to remove them from the battery before 
they are sufficiently thick so they can be handled 
without danger of injury to them. The trifling 
amount saved in copper by a light shell may be the 
cause of much extra time being spent in finishing 
the plate and the work being unsatisfactory in the 
end. Sometimes a printer will say, ‘‘I need only 
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trouble in consequence of the backing metal run- 
ning through to the face and holding there so 
firmly that in removing it the tops of letters are 
torn away, and un- 
less there is sufficient 
body to shells so that 
blanks will sustain the 
weight of the backing 
metal they will be car- 
ried down, distort the 
shell and tip the let- 
ters, thereby spoiling 
the plate for passable 
printing. In some 
foundries it has been 
the practice to back 
shells as taken from the wax, more or less of 
which always adheres to the shell, but at present 
the custom is to wash the shells with benzine or 
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hot lye; the latter is, of course, the cheaper and— 
so far as risk of fire goes—the safer material to 
use. If shells are permitted to become dry, there 
will form a film or oxide which makes it more 
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difficult for the tinning acid to act properly; so 
it is advisable to lay them in a tank or tray 
containing water to which there has been added 
a little sulphuric acid, which will keep the back 
of the shells bright. They should be rinsed with 
clean water before applying the tinning acid. Cuts 
are very likely to be below type-high, so it is 
necessary that they be underlayed before mold- 
ing, but when they are mounted on wood there 
is no certainty that the pressure in molding will 
not force them below the face of the type. Cuts 
on soft wood usually settle under each impres- 
sion in the molding press, so that it is impos- 
sible for the workmen to make just the proper 
underlay to have the cut and type on the same 
level in the mold. And a small difference is not 
readily detected, the molder being sometimes mis- 
led by the wood springing back after having 
been relieved from pressure; so it is important 
that each shell be inspected and any low cuts be 
brought up. This can usually be readily done by 
laying the shell, face down, on a smooth plate and 
with a not too sharp pencil of wood going around 
the margin, exerting only sufficient pressure to 
force the cut to the level of the type. When a cut 
is very low in the mold, it is usual, after it has 
been blackleaded, to draw a line in the wax around 
the cut with a needle or a knife, leaving a little 
space at each corner for a connection. The cut 
being attached to the other part of the shell by 
the small connections at the corners, there will be 
but little liability, when bringing it to the proper 
level, of so bending the shell as to injure it. This 
method should not be employed if it can be avoided, 
as, in backing, metal will run through the shell 
and may cause much work in the finishing room. 
As there is always a possibility of there being holes 
in shells, even when the leading machine and the 
battery are in good working order, the workman 
should never omit to hold each shell up to the light 
and see whether it is sound before applying the 
tinning acid. If there are holes which seem likely 
to cause trouble, an application of plumbago to the 
face of the shell will, if the holes are small, usually 
prevent metal from running through. Some work- 
men use for the purpose a mixture of whiting and 
water, about the consistency of cream and applied 
with a brush. ‘This is also used to coat the face of 
half-tones when they are to be backed up, to pre- 
vent metal from sticking to the face; the copper 
being bright, it is necessary that there should be 
some protection, as it is almost impossible to pre- 
vent some acid and metal from getting on the face, 
from which it is difficult to remove it without leav- 
ing a blemish. Electrotype shells usually have 


sufficient wax and plumbago on the face to afford 
protection against the action of tinning acid. 

In making tinning acid (chloride of zinc) it is 
important that the acid (hydrochloride) be of good 
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quality, and of full strength. It is usually advisa- 
ble to purchase it in small quantities, say, half a 
gallon at a time, and from a dealer who has suffi- 
cient trade to use a carboy in a short time, as the 
acid weakens by exposure to the air. Acid can be 
bought cheaper by taking a carboy than in smaller 
quantity, so where there is considerable used it is 
economy to order one or more carboys, but the acid 
should be drawn into glass stoppered bottles, in 
which, if filled quite close to the stoppers it will 
keep its strength a long time. For making tinning 
acid use a large earthen pitcher, which should not 
be more than half filled with acid, into which put at 
least half a pound of zinc to each pint of acid. As 
the fumes which arise are very objectionable the 
operation should be carried on in the open air or in 
a situation where there is no liability of the gas 
being inhaled. The best arrangement is to have 
an opening into a spare chimney flue in which the 
pitcher can be placed; a door at the opening will 
be of material assistance in preventing fumes from 
entering the room. ‘There should be an excess of 
zinc in the solution. If some remains undissolved 
it is evidence that there was sufficient put in the 
pitcher. Do not throw away the pieces, they will 
be good for the next portion. Some persons rec- 
ommend the addition of sal ammoniac (chloride of 
ammonium), about one ounce to a quart of the 
saturated solution, but it is seldom used. Several 
times in my experience when there was difficulty 
in making shells take tin properly the cause was 
found to be weak acid. Unless the acid is strong it 
does not dissolve sufficient zinc to make a fluid of 
proper proportions for the purpose. It must not 
be supposed that the result is the same whether the 
acid is weak when the zinc is added or whether 
water is added after the zinc is dissolved ; there is 
quite a difference in the amount of zinc taken into 
a given quantity of the solution. For use the solu- 
tion must be reduced by the addition of water. 
The amount of water depends so much on the 
strength of the acid that no hard and fast rule can 
be given here. A very good guide is to add water 
until the acid is sufficiently reduced so there will 
not be any salt show on the top of the backed plate 


when cold. (Zo be continued.) 


BOOK BOARDING APPARATUS. 

This invention provides a simple mechanism for book- 
binders’ use by which to accurately bind and stop the 
boards and books in proper relation in piling. It comprises 
a base frame with front and rear guideways, a carrier in 
the front guideway having an adjustable end stop, there 
being underlying supports adjustable on the front guide- 
way and having extensible sections, while side stops mov- 
able in the rear guideway have adjustable stop portions, 
with other novel features. It is designed that with this 
improvement an inexperienced person shall do more and 
better work than a skilled workman in the old way, the 
machine automatically gauging the books and boards as 
the piling proceeds.—Scientific American. 
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PATENTS OF INTEREST TO PRINTERS. 


BY FRANKLIN H. HOUGH. 


HE business of the patent attorney always feels the 
depressing effect of a presidential campaign. The 
number of applications for all classes of inventions 

materially falls off. During the past five weeks the number 
of patents relating to the printing interests granted did not 
exceed a ‘‘baker’s dozen.’’ These patents were, however, 
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quite diverse in their character and a number of the inven- 
tions possess decided novelty. 

The first patent to be considered was granted to Robert 
Hoe and others, of New York City, and covered a stereotype 
plate holder invented by Stephen D. Tucker, of the same 
place. The manner in which the holder is used in connec- 
; tion with a cylinder printing 
machine is shown in Fig. 1. 
Abutting plates with narrow 
margin spaces between them 
may be securely held upon the 
cylinder and be capable of inde- 
pendent removal, no matter how 
many sets of plates the cylinder 
carries, considered lengthwise. 
In a groove in the cylinder the 
inventor places a series of clips 
alternating with spacing or hold- 
ing blocks. Each clip consists 
of a clamping carrier actuated 
by a screw-threaded shaft. The 
shaft is turned by a milled wheel to advance or withdraw 
the clamping carrier to engage or release the beveled edge 
of the plate. 
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Fig. 2 shows a feed-gauge patented by Edward L. Megill, 
of Brooklyn, New York. The base comprises a broad pin 
and a clamping plate having jaws, the pin and plate being 
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connected by a spring tie-piece and the jaws serving to clamp 
the platen sheet to the lateral edges of the pin. The gauge- 
head has a tang playing freely between the clamping plate 
and pin after the base is clamped to the platen sheet. A 
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single thumbscrew serves to hold the gauge-head in any 
desired position and also to clamp the base to the platen 
sheet. The gauge-head has chamfered recesses at its lat- 
eral edges and a smooth surface where it rests upon the 
platen. 

The printing machine shown in Fig. 3 was patented by 
Harry J. Heimberger, of Columbus, Ohio, and is especially 
designed for printing cards and small circulars. Two 
‘“‘walking beam ”’ levers are employed, as shown. They are 
driven by a common eccentric wheel. The short one serves 
to advance the strip of paper intermittently, the length of 
feed being regulated by the adjustment of the link at the 
left. The long one serves to ink the type, make the impres- 
sion by reversing the type form and pressing it down upon 
the web. The printed part is then severed by means of a 
knife. 

Henry F. Bechman, of Battle Creek, Michigan, was the 
inventor of the printing press shown in Fig. 4, and the 
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patent therefor has been assigned to the Duplex Printing 
Press Company, of the same place. The patent describes 
the invention as ‘‘an improvement in stationary bed and loco- 
motive-cylinder, sheet-printing perfecting presses.’’ The 
lower impression cylinder receives sheets of paper at each 
end of its travel, cut alternately from different webs. The 
sheet, after being printed upon one side, is transferred to 
the upper impression cylinder by means of a vibrating, 
sheet-transferring mechanism. The upper cylinder prints 
upon the opposite side of the sheet and delivers a perfected 
sheet at each end of its travel, thus giving double feed and 
double delivery. 

Henry A. Wise Wood, of New York, invented the perfect- 
ing press shown in Fig. 5. It is described as an improve- 
ment upon’ the Stonemetz press of 1888. The forms are 
arranged side by side upon a stationary bed, and a single 
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reciprocating impression cylinder is used, which is double 
the ordinary length. The web is printed upon one side, 
turned, and printed upon the other side upon the same 
impression cylinder. The advantages claimed are that the 
path of the web through the press is very short.and direct 
and that the operation is very rapid. The patent has been 
assigned to the Campbell Printing Press and Manufactur- 
ing Company of New York. 


























The same company also holds by assignment the patent 
covering the press shown in Fig. 6, invented by Louis W. 
Southgate, of Worcester, Massachusetts. The purpose is to 
improve upon the Stonemetz press, referred to above, but 
without substantially altering the arrangement of beds and 
cylinders. The inventor uses a set of continuously running 
cutting cylinders in connection with means for varying the 
feed out of the web. The cutting cylinders travel a little 
faster than the web so as to draw the end of the web for- 
ward. 
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Fig. 7 illustrates an improvement in fold-creasing and 
fold-laying devices for printing presses invented by Samuel 
G. Goss, of Chicago, Illinois, and assigned to the Goss 
Printing Press Company of the same place. At the apex of 
the V-shaped former is arranged a carriage which can be 
adjusted sideways. Upon this carriage are two shields of 
spring metal, which can be drawn apart by a hand lever to 
facilitate threading the web and closed with any degree of 
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tension when the paper is being folded. In place of spring 
shields spring-pressed rollers may be used if desired. It 
sometimes happens that the paper is not evenly and regu- 
larly wound upon the rollers, owing to the fact that there is 
a slightly varying thick- 
ness of the paper, or be- 
cause of varying tension 
upon the web. When such 
a roll is in the press the 
central margin of the web 
does not easily follow ex- 
actly the point of the 
former, but is thrown a wa 
little to one side or the 
other of it. By adjusting 








the carriage itself this ten- 
dency is counteracted. 
Noah S. Amstutz, of Cleveland, Ohio, received a patent 
covering a new method of engraving. He first produces a 
photo-gelatin sketch or other relief surface of the subject, 
which is to be reproduced by any well-known process. 
This is mounted upon a rotatable drum, as shown in Fig. 8, 
and over it is placed a reproducing sheet of yielding mate- 
rial, such as gelatin, celluloid or soft metal. The drum is 
then rotated, and a cutter, which is set with its point at a 
predetermined distance from the support, engraves the outer 
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sheet to correspond with the thickness of the inner sheet. 
It is claimed that a cut of twenty square inches surface can 
be made in two minutes’ time. 

James P. Neilan, of New London, Connecticut, received 
a patent for the alarm device for folding machines shown in 
Fig. 9. It is used in connection with printing presses and 
will indicate automatically the condition of the work, and 
by means of the electrical alarm warn the attendant when 
the folder is in operation and also when it does not operate 
properly. 

The last view (Fig. 10) shows a detail of a typesetting 
machine invented jointly by L. K. John- 
son and A. A. Low, of Brooklyn, and 
assigned to the Alden Type Machine 
Company, of New York. The improve- 
ment is especially designed for use in 








connection with the patentee’s system of arranging the 
types in the containing channels in words or combinations, 
the several types forming which are forwarded and removed 
simultaneously. 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant 
subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. Anony- 
mous letters will not be noticed ; therefore correspondents will please give 
names — not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
All letters of more than 1,000 words will be subject to revision. 


























GRADATION OF TYPE BODIES, 


To the Editor: Winona, Minn., Oct. 10, 1896. 
We have not yet begun to utilize the possibilities of the 
point system. Our gradation of type bodies is still prac- 
tically the same as twenty years ago. We are using point 
bodies, but those bodies are as close approximations as 
possible to the bodies of the old system. I regard the intro- 
duction of the 15-point body for job types as an important 
step forward. The gap between 12-point and 18-point is too 
large, and there is no excuse for casting 14 or 16 point types 
(except titles). Of course, the unit of our present system is 
the point —a unit which is far too small to be of any use as 
a guide to the proper gradation of type bodies. The sizes of 
job type in common use are 6, 8, 10, 12, 18, 24, 30, 36, 42 and 
48 points. Excepting the 8 and 10 point bodies, the other 
sizes are all multiples of 6-point. If we include the 15-point 
body, the greatest common divisor would be three points. 
This would then be the natural unit of our system. I would 
suggest the adoption of the 9-point size for job faces in place 
of the 8 and 10 point. We would then have a perfect grada- 
tion of bodies, with easy justification by means of 3-point 
leads. The old bourgeois was in disfavor by reason of 


being a bastard body, and the prejudice against it seems to 


have been continued against the 9-point size. There is nota 
single modern job face made on 9-point body. I believe that 
the new size would be found to fill the place of 8-point and 
10-point in jobwork very satisfactorily. Only those print- 
ers who use 9-point body type can appreciate the conven- 
ience of the size. In my opinion one large font of 9-point 
body type is much more useful in the small or medium size 
job office than small fonts of 8-point and 10-point. How- 
ever, my plan for the discontinuance of 8-point and 10-point 
has reference only to job faces. I invite the criticisms of 
other printers. ALLYN A. YOUNG. 





WANTED — INSTRUCTION IN DRAWING. 


To the Editor: CHICAGO, ILL., November 2, 1896. 
Are there any artists in the country who are willing to 
contribute an article or two, with illustrations, on ‘‘ How to 
Learn to Draw’’? A few timely remarks on the proper 
subjects, exercises, etc., and materials for pen-and-ink 
drawing for beginners, would be received with delight and 
gratitude by hundreds of young printers. Who is the artist 
who will put us on the right track ? W. S.C. 





TYPEWRITTEN COPY A BENEFIT TO THE 
COMPOSITOR. 

To the Editor : BuFFALo, N. Y., November 13, 1896. 

Typewritten copy is really a benefit to the compositor, 
at least in so far as newspaper work is concerned. The 
greatest benefit is in the saving to his eyes. Even with 
the best of copy there is a concentration of the sight neces- 
sary which is making the linotype scowl the trade-mark 
of the newspaper printer and the use of glasses very com- 
mon; and good pen copy is very apt to deteriorate into 
lead-pencil copy, which, in combination with gaslight, will 
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ruin a man’s eyes about as quickly as anything. But it 
is not the operator alone who is benefited by typewritten 
copy. It is handled more quickly and easily by everybody 
in the circle from editor to copyholder. The time saved by 
the operator in handling the copy for 35,000 or 40,000 ems is 
quite an item. The typewriter settles all arguments as to 
whether an uncertain hieroglyphic is a cap I or a J, an L 
or an S, im or un or any other mystifying combinations 
occurring in proper nouns, and which the average writer 
seems to think the compositor ought to know or that he has 
plenty of time to consult a directory. Any doubts Mr. 
Parker may have on the MS. subject will be dispelled if he 
hangs around the composing room when the ‘ Morning 
Mail” or ‘‘ Neighborhood News”’ is running. There are 
men who cannot turn out good copy with a typewriter, but 
just think what those men do when they handle a pen, or a 
pencil! Following copy, even as to errors, is quite natural, 
because the operator is putting copy into ‘‘type’’ at the same 
speed the writer puts his story into copy. The operator has 
plenty of troubles of his own, Mr. Parker, without thinking 
for somebody who is paid for that himself. Besides, when 
the compositor does think, the only time he hears of it is 
when he thinks wrong, and a “‘ ring ’’ fixes the responsibil- 
ity for the careless work. HuGH WALLACE. 





A HINT TO WOOD FURNITURE MANUFACTURERS, 


To the Editor: CHICAGO, November 4, 1896. 
Most printers in locking up forms have occasion to use 
nonpareil reglets to make quoins fit at one time or another, 
and often wish wood furniture manufacturers would make a 
piece say 4 picas one way and 4% the other. It would bea 
great convenience to have a piece that could be rolled over 
and give the extra width, instead of having the four-piece 
square as at present made. If any manufacturer can use 
that hint he is welcome to it. LEON IVAN. 





COPYRIGHT FOR AMERICAN ENGRAVERS. 


To the Editor: CHICAGO, November 5, 1896. 

I note with great pleasure the article on page 156 in the 
November INLAND PRINTER. I have also carefully read Mr. 
Horgan’s article, and I believe it is about time that the 
American engraver asserts his rights. I wonder if the 
engravers have ever considered for a moment how ridiculous 
it is to have a law enacted permitting only photographs, 
books, chromos and lithographs to be copyrighted; but if 
I want a beautiful original design which is reproduced by 
half-tone or zinc etching copyrighted I cannot do it. The 
law does not give me protection, simply because when this 
copyright law was taken by the publishers at large they 
had it drafted to suit themselves. 

Now, why should there be this distinction in giving a 
lithographer the privilege of copyrighting his subject or his 
creation and not giving an artist or an engraver in black 
and white the same privilege? When one considers that 
black and white illustrations prepared in the United States 
are in the majority over lithographs, chromos or photo- 
graphs, then it seems very strange that such a law should 
have been passed without the engraver asserting his rights. 
In my own case I did not know the extent of the copyright 
law until about a year ago, when I made application to the 
Librarian of Congress at Washington for a copyright ona 
design to be used as an advertisement in various publica- 
tions, and was surprised to find out that an engraving or 
design could not be copyrighted. I could copyright a title 
to a publication, but could not copyright a design for adver- 
tising purposes, and it was then I looked into the copyright 
law fully and found out that the engraver had no protec- 
tion at all. I could get out a letter of patent, which of 
course means quite an expense, but why is it a line should 
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be drawn between an engraver and lithographer? For 
instance: I prepare a very handsome and elaborate design 
for some large advertiser in America, which costs from $100 
up; why can’t I be protected from someone else copying this 
design, which is repeatedly done, for a small amount, the 
same as the lithographer is protected? But we do not get 
this protection for $1, but must go to the expense of getting 
out a patent. 

Now, I understand that the reason some of the leading 
engravers of America do not wish to express their views on 
this subject is because some of their contracts are with pub- 
lishers, and by expressing their views they would simply 
antagonize a customer. I believe the first thing we should 
look after is our own interest. Look out for number one 
first. I wonder if this same man would hesitate to let a 
customer of his who is a Democrat know that he was going 
to vote the Republican ticket? Would he be afraid to show 
his colors for fear of losing a customer? I would not for a 
moment hesitate to show my colors. Therefore, if a law 
has been enacted and is in existence today which is injuring 
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my interest and the interest of others in the same line of 
business, I believe it would be a credit to each and every 
engraver to come out in their true colors and say that they 
are in favor of a change in the copyright law to such an 
extent that their interest will be as much protected as the 
interest of the publishers of America. Have not we the 
same right, as American citizens, to favor the enactment of a 
law that will protect our interest as much as the publishers’ 
interest is protected? If not, I would like to have someone 
tell me why not. Still the photo-engravers of America have 
never shown any disposition to favor any suggestion that 
will prove of universal benefit, and I doubt whether anything 
can be done to accomplish a change that will benefit us as 
much as the photographers, lithographers and publishers. 

I believe it was about a year ago that I wrote an article 
on this subject for your publication, but I have never heard 
anything about this from any of the photo-engravers. They 
seem to know very little about the law of self-preservation, 
and when they once realize what that means, then I believe 
they will open their eyes and see how blind they have been 
in the past. 

I hope that THE INLAND PRINTER will take this matter 
up in the interest of the American engraver, and assure you 
that I shall be very much pleased to hear from various 
engravers on this subject. Oscar E. BINNER. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 


To the Editor: EDINBURGH, October 28, 1896. 

Typesetting machinery has been recently introduced 
into the three daily newspapers of this city, and while the 
displacement of hand compositors has been up till the 
present very limited, it is expected that very quickly a large 
number will be thrown out of employment. A Dundee news- 
paper which introduced the linotype machine less than a 
year ago, to utilize the compositors displaced started a new 
weekly journal, but all newspaper proprietors in similar 
circumstances can hardly be expected to do likewise. 

The annual Trades Congress of Great Britain was held 
in Edinburgh last month. The printers’ representatives 
were greatly in evidence at that meeting, for at their instance 
the Congress passed a resolution excluding from its meetings 
reporters of nonunion newspapers. As all the daily news- 
papers of Edinburgh are produced on nonunion lines, the 
result was that after the resolution was applied there was 
no report at all of the proceedings of the Congress in any 
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of the local dailies, a result which, if it was a victory, was 
of very doubtful advantage. The proceedings of such a 
representative body as the Trades Congress ought to get 
every publicity that is possible, otherwise the very pur- 
pose of its meeting is defeated, and the friends of trade 
unionism should deplore such short-sighted tactics. A 
large section of intelligent unionists condemn this policy 
of exclusion. 

The Edinburgh Typographia are about to open their 
winter campaign, and a most interesting programme of 
lectures, etc., has been prepared. For the opening lecture, 
on November 3, the committee has been able to secure the 
services of the distinguished Professor of English Literature 
in Edinburgh University — Professor George Saintsbury — 
his subject being ‘‘ Elizabethan Pamphlets and Queen Anne 
Essays as Steps Towards the Modern Periodical.’’ Other 
lectures are —‘‘ Printers’ Eyesight,’’ by an ophthalmic sur- 
geon; ‘‘The Two Greatest Stars in the Literary Firma- 
ment’’; ‘‘ Plant-Life’’ (a botanical lecture); ‘‘ Origin of Type 
and Type-Bodies, with special reference to the Casting-off 
of MS. Copy”; ‘‘Electricity in Printing Works’; ‘‘Tom 
Hood: His Life and Works’; ‘‘The Progress of Three-, 
Color Printing.’’ There is to be a reception in the Public 
Library, and a lecture on ‘‘Book Illustration,’”’ to be 
enriched by an exhibition of specimens, of which the 
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Library has an admirable collection. The papers by mem- 
bers are reintroduced, there being four on the Syllabus — 
‘Some Curiosities of Books’’; ‘‘Session Papers” (a kind 
of law printing peculiar to Scotland); ‘‘Early Scottish 
Printers’’; ‘‘The Warehouse Department.’’ There are also 
to be three classes for compositors (senior and junior, 
and for music setting); and a class for machine printers. 
Altogether the session promises to be in nothing behind 
its predecessors. The lecturers are in the highest rank, 
including three professors, and the class results have in 
the past been all that could be expected. The Town 
Council has made a grant of £100 to the association’s funds. 
An action has been raised in the Court of Session by 
three nonunion compositors against the Executive Council 
of the Scottish Typographical Association for alleged libel; 
each of the pursuers claiming £500 damages. TheS. T. A. 
in its annual report published the names of the pursuers in 
what was headed ‘‘ The Register of Rats.’? This register 
contains the names of those who have gone into nonunion 
houses, and have consequently been expelled from the trade 
society for so doing. The defenders plead that the term 
‘‘rat’? only means that the person to whom it is applied 
is a nonunion workman, and that it does not imply any 
reflection on the character of the person so described. 
They also plead that the pursuers have suffered no injury 
by being so described, and that therefore the action is 
incompetent. As the issues are only now being adjusted 
for jury trial, it will be a considerable time before the 
case comes on. But it has caused quite a flutter of excite- 
ment in printing circles, and already promises to be a 
good thing for the lawyers. G. F. S. 





CREATION OF STYLES IN TYPE FACES. 
To the Editor: PROVIDENCE, R. I., October 19, 1896. 
In the September number of THE INLAND PRINTER Mr. 


A. P. Faling has, I think, touched upon a point worthy of 
consideration, namely, changes in type faces. 

That changes, not only in type faces, but in all branches 
of the allied arts, are continually going on is an ever- 
present fact; but in viewing such changes, if we look for 
advancement, we shall, in the majority of cases, find but 


little cause for satisfaction. By what standard of beauty 
can it be judged? Fixed standard we have none, and who 
shall say whether or not the highest development of a 
particular style is excelled by the highest development of 
another period upon antagonistic lines ? 

In reviewing specimens of but a few years back we are 
occasionally somewhat surprised to find that our ideas of 
the artistic in relation to faces then extensively used have 
so changed that the result of our judgment upon them is 
decidedly different, indicating very clearly that our imme- 
diate ideas are largely governed (to a greater extent, I 
think, than is generally recognized) by present-day tenden- 
cies. Neither can it be said that there is possible a develop- 
ment of the more symmetrical, for that is exhibited in the 
highest degree in such older faces as the Gothics, Old 
Styles, etc. Indeed, can there be named any ew character- 
istic that it should be the aim of the designer to inculcate in 
his productions ? 

There can be found no possible parallel in the advance- 
ment of machinery which Mr. Faling suggests. Between 
facilitated mechanical operation and artistic development 
there is no analogy. The Parthenon, the ‘‘gem of the 
Periclean era,’’ shows an artistic development we have never 
since obtained, while our mechanical ingenuity, as ex- 
pressed, for instance, in the typesetting machine, the 
triumph of but a few years, was something absolutely 
unknown to the Hellene. 

Let us see what are the bases of formation to which the 
originator of a new face must conform to produce a salable, 
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or what is known asa taking product. That it should be 
thoroughly readable is the first and most important factor ; 
otherwise whatever ‘‘ good points ’’ it may contain, they are, 
through this lack of plainness, largely discounted in its 
commercial value. Symmetry follows in importance; a 
perfect balance of the lettering appeals to the artistic sense, 
and often partially covers more or less serious faults which 
are not immediately apparent owing to its influence. Fully 
as much as this holds true in combinations — as in the com- 
pleted work—it also holds true in the individual letter, 
whether it be on ‘‘ Erratic’ or a ‘‘Gothic,’’ subject always 
to the necessary conformation of readableness. 

Sentiment aside, then, the type founder must produce a 
face which, while possessing these two important features, 
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shall also possess certain ‘‘new”’ attractions. That ‘“‘a 
MacKellar can dictate typographic styles to the printers of 
the land’’ seems to me a decidedly erroneous view. It 
would appear that two, at least, are the most prominent 
among the general causes, as causes of deviation from exist- 
ing styles—each modifying or accelerating the actions of 
the other. It has been shown by a writer * of considerable 
eminence that all change, whether we call it progression or 
not, is rhythmic. From the ‘periodicities of the planets ”’ 
to the most minute terrestrial details the law is all-pervad- 
ing; and it is to this undulatory movement that we must 
look as the general cause of particular characters repeating 
themselves (that is in the main, not usually in detail), at 
intervais of longer or shorter duration—the strength of 
the repetition depending chiefly, though not wholly, on its 
former intensity. While in the variations of the produc- 
tions of the type founder’s art this must be ascribed as the 
general cause, the special causes by which the results are 
actually accomplished are probably as further suggested. 

The first of the two causes above mentioned would 
appear to be the familiar law of ‘‘supply and demand.”’ 
The type founder finds that there are certain tendencies in 
the demand ; that there are increasing orders for a certain 
style of face, and correspondingly decreasing orders for 
other styles, and varies his product accordingly. By this 
means, in the course of time, faces bearing certain charac- 
teristics fall into disuse, while others bearing more or less 
unlike features supply the changing demand. The demand 
is, however, in many cases but a reaction upon the produc- 
tions of the designers— whom I look upon as the second 
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cause — the designers themselves being affected by a variety 
of causes more or less complicated. Thus a designer for a 
type founding company, observing development of a more 
or less distinct nature in the kindred arts, produces a face 
corresponding to those developments, which has a ‘‘run.’’ 
The demand for letters of a similar kind increases, react- 
ing upon the originator’s productive genius, resulting in 
like designs. In describing the action of that which has a 
circular motion, it is difficult to give preéminence to any 
particular part and assign a principal cause. The move- 
ments of supply and demand, demand and supply, must, 
however, govern the results, whether by the methods indi- 
cated or not. 

In advancing this argument against ‘‘ the dictates of a 
MacKellar,’’ I would say that it may not be entirely correct, 
though to me apparently so, and an easy explanation, and 
would be pleased to see the expression of contrary ideas 
should others entertain them. HAROLD E. Nock. 





SUGGESTIONS FOR TYPE FOUNDERS. 
To the Editor: POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., Nov. 10, 1896. 

I have often wondered why, in most z¢alic fonts, and 
those made by the best founders, too, the capital C should 
so overhang the body of the letter that it rides on the fol- 
lowing one, especially if it be an 4, 7 or similar letter. 
Invariably the result is the breaking off of the top of one 
or other of the letters. In order to prevent this, in fine 
work, the compositor is obliged to insert a hair space be- 
tween them to overcome this defect. This is also often the 
case with the capital W. It would seem to me that this 
could be obviated somewhat by placing it more in the center 
of its body, or by using a trifle more metal in the body. In 
some script fonts I also find there is too much shoulder 
before the letter on the body of capitals Cand W. If it is 
necessary, to allow for overhanging letters, the compositor 
need only put in the required space, whereas, in a close line 
he is compelled to leave too much. It also adds weight toa 
large font. These are small things to look at, perhaps, but 
faulty, nevertheless, and there should be a remedy. 

A. R. WHITING. 





INSTRUCTIVE INTERVIEWS— HENRY ROSEVEAR 
WINN. 
MONG the printing houses in America noted for the fine 
A quality and originality of their work, that of Winn 
& Hammond, 152, 154, 156 Wayne street, Detroit, 
Michigan, has a prominent place. At the request of THE 
INLAND PRINTER they submit a specimen of their average 
work in the insert page opposite hereto. In an interview 
with Mr. H. R. Winn, the senior member of the house, he 
stated that he was born in London, England, on December 
10, 1851, and that he received a common-school education 
until he was fourteen years of age. 

The following questions were asked Mr. Winn, to bring 
out those points in his experience most calculated to interest 
young printers: 

‘Why did you select the printing trade?”’ 

“It was selected for me by my father. Being a blank 
book manufacturer, he thought it best to bring me uptoa 
trade that would work to advantage with his business.’’ 

‘* What was your experience as an apprentice ?”’ 

‘“*T commenced as hand-roller boy, graduated from that to 
hand pressman, and from that to work on a Wharfdale cyl- 
inder, at which I had about eighteen months’ experience. 
The time spent in the pressroom was about three years, the 
other four being devoted to composition.”’ 

‘‘What aid was given you by foreman, employers or 
journeymen ?”’ 

‘* Before becoming an apprentice I served three months on 
trial. I gained very little knowledge during these three 


months, for the reason that my fellow-employes guarded 
very closely all matters pertaining to the business. How- 
ever, when I became an articled apprentice, it seemed to me 
that I was taken at once into their fellowship —I received 
every aid for the asking. In fact, the whole purpose of the 
journeymen seemed to be to make me as competent a work- 
man as possible. Here is a copy of my apprenticeship 
indenture which you may find interesting: ”’ 


THIs INDENTURE witnesseth that Henry Rosevear Winn, of No. 4 
Wellington Terrace, Stonebridge Common, Dalston, in the County of 
Middlesex, son of Henry Winn, of No. 4 Wellington Terrace, Stone- 
bridge Common, Dalston, as aforesaid, doth of his own free will and 
accord, and by and with the consent and approbation of his father, 
testified by his executing these Presents, doth put himself Appren- 
tice to James Henry Roberts, Printer, of 6 East Road, City Road, in 
the Parish of Saint Leonard, Shoreditch, Middlesex, to learn the 
Art, Trade, or Business of letter press printing in both departments, 
namely, as compositor and pressman, and with him after the manner 
of an apprentice to serve from the tenth day of December one thou- 
sand eight hundred and sixty-five until the full end and term of 
seven years from thence next following, fully to be complete and 
ended. 

During which term the said Apprentice his Master faithfully 
shall serve, his secrets keep, and his lawful commands obey ; he shall 
dono damage to hissaid Master or his Goods, nor suffer it to be done by 
others, but shall forthwith give notice to his said Master of the same, 
when necessary; he shall not waste the Goods of his said Master, nor 
lend them unlawfully to any, nor shall he do any act whereby his said 
Master may sustain any loss ; with his own Goods or others’ during 
the said term without License of his said Master; he shall neither 
buy nor sell during his Apprenticeship ; nor shall he absent himself 
from his Master’s service day or night unlawfully ; but in all things 
as a faithful Apprentice shall behave himself towards his said Mas- 
ter and others, during the said term. And the said James Henry 
Roberts in consideration of the due performance of the duties and 
obedience of the said Apprentice to himself or the manager (herein- 
after named) of the said business shall instruct his said Apprentice 
in the Art, Trade or Business of Letter-press Printing, as compositor 
and pressman, which he useth by the best means in his power shall 
teach and instruct or cause to be taught and instructed the said, and 
agrees to pay the said Apprentice during the said terms as follows : 
The Third year, Five Shillings per week, The Fourth year, Seven 
Shillings per week, The Fifth year, Nine Shillings per week, The 
Sixth year, Twelve Shillings per week, The Seventh and last year 
Fifteen Shillings per week ; and it is hereby agreed that no payment 
shall be made or demanded when absent from business through any 
cause whatever ; and that the working hours shall be and is sixty- 
three hours per week. 

And for the true performance of all and every of the said Cove- 
nants and Agreements the said Parties bind themselves by these 
Presents. 

In WITNESS whereof they have to this Indenture set their 
Hands and Seals the Fifth day of December in the year of our Lord 
one thousand eight hundred and sixty-five. 

Signed, sealed and delivered { J. H. RoBERTS. 
in the presence of { Henry Winn. 

| Henry RosEVEAR WINN. 


‘* What particular disadvantages did you labor under ?”’ 

‘*The hours were too long. We started work at 7 o’clock 
in the morning, and, with the exception of an hour for din- 
ner and half an hour for tea, worked through until 8 o’clock, 
excepting on Saturdays, sixty-three hours being a week’s 
work. I think shorter work hours a step in the right direc- 
tion, and the eight-hour day when it comes will be a bless- 
ing to mankind. This boon, however, cannot be expected all 
at once. We must educate ourselves to it. The employe 
must be willing to share a part of the burden.”’ 

‘* What line of study did you pursue in cultivating your 
taste in typography ?”’ 

‘“‘A general observation of everything out of the ordi- 
nary in all branches of letterpress and lithograph print- 
ing.”’ 

‘* What study do you consider was the most advantageous 
to you?”’ 

**T cannot answer this question briefly. I would say, 
however, that as my practical experience has been mostly in 
the line of general composition and jobwork, I think my 
early training in the pressroom of invaluable service, as it 
makes me more tolerant over the many obstacles and delays 
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of this department ; besides, my practical knowledge gives 
me an advantage in estimating.”’ 

‘What advice would you give an apprentice in the print- 
ing trade in the light of your own experience ?”’ 

‘“*If he is a compositor, he should try and get a general 
knowledge of presses, and of the details of the pressroom — 
this is of untold value. If he is a pressman, learn something 
of the sizes of type, justification, etc.; the knowledge gained 
will often come useful.’’ 

‘“What is your opinion as to the standard of competency 
of printers at the present time ?”’ 

‘“‘While the opportunities to obtain a wide range of 
knowledge in the art of printing are not as good as they 
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were twenty-five years ago—the all-round printer being a 
figure of the past — yet, when the workman of today is taken 
in his special department there is, I think, a much higher 
standard of competency.”’ 

‘*What method do you adopt for keeping specimens of 
printing and in what way do you consider the study of such 
specimens advantageous ?”’ 

‘“‘We keep a line of samples in a cabinet, each drawer 
being marked as to its contents. These samples are placed 
in covers, no more than two samples being inside a cover. 
When we have a customer for a cover, menu, announcement, 
etc., we pick out something we think will suit him, get his 
idea, and then suggest that we give him a special design, 
following certain lines that he may possibly suggest. We 
think it better to keep away from submitting a number of 
samples, as it has a tendency to confuse and make a cus- 
tomer undecided as to what he wants.”’ 

‘* Would lectures on the principles of design be helpful to 
job printers in your estimation ?”’ 

‘I think not. With art schools in easy access, the trade 
papers, with the study of general work that can be found in 
periodicals, posters and general literature, the printer of 
today has every opportunity of improving himself—if he 
has the ambition. By observation and practical application 
it seems to the writer he would be more likely to create, and 
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originate a style, than he would by attending a course of 
lectures.’’ 

‘*What methods would you suggest to advertise a print- 
ing business ?”’ 

“Issue occasionally snappy advertising matter. Have 
text and style original. It will be sure to suggest an idea to 
customers, secure probably new clients, and besides keep 
you before the public.’’ 

‘* What has been your own experience ?”’ 

‘That the best advertising is good work — especially if 
you can get your imprint upon it. I know it is not always 
possible to get an adequate return, in dollars and cents, for 
what may be termed artistic work, yet when its advertising 
qualities are considered, it pays well, for it creates a repu- 
tation, and secures a large amount of work where the ques- 
tion of price is ofttimes not considered.’’ 





A UNIVERSAL NEWSPAPER, 


The telegraphic reproduction of stereotype plates for 
newspaper printing is reported to be among the latest 
achievements of electrical invention. It consists in the 
transferring and reproduction of exactly similar news- 
papers in widely separated cities by means of the electric 
current in season for practically simultaneous production. 

A New York newspaper could thus appear in Boston, 
Chicago or New Orleans without being sent through the 
mails. The inventors claim for their apparatus not only 
increased rapidity, but they say also that it will reduce the 
cost of printing. The inventors and patentees, C. Meray- 
Horvath and C. Roar at Graz, describe the working of the 
apparatus as follows: 

‘“*The copy is first of all run off on a typewriter, which 
serves as corrector’s proof. A special attachment releases 
a narrow strip of silvered paper, which is covered by a 
number of short strokes and dots, constituting an alphabet 
peculiar to this machine. These strokes and dots are made 
by means of a chemical fluid, which so changes the metallic 
surface of the paper that it becomes nonconductive. 

‘* Any corrections becoming necessary can be made on 
the strip of silver paper; inserting or cutting out of copy is 
also easily performed. After being edited and corrected, 
the long strip of silver paper is rolled up ona spool and 
inserted into a telegraphic apparatus, which, when set in 
motion, will reproduce the same strokes and dots on a simi- 
lar silver paper at any distance, and in any number of appa- 
ratus connected at the same time. 

‘“‘These strips of silvered paper are placed into the 
‘electric typograph.’ The strip passes beneath six points 
of electric contact covering the entire width of the metallic 
surface. The typograph operates in such a way that the 
steel type representing each character is imposed upon a 
prepared cardboard in the proper order. An automatic 
mechanism provides for the varying width of the type, for 
the spacing and alignment, and for the moving of the card- 
board at the end of the line. 

‘‘The cardboard, fully covered with characters, repre- 
sents one solid column of copy. As compared with the 
typesetting machines now in use, this apparatus gives the 
advantage of correcting and editing the entire copy from 
typewritten proofsheets. The inventors claim for the typo- 
graph that it will do the work of eight expert typesetters 
and save two-thirds of the cost of setting up the copy by 
hand.’’-- Fourth Estate. 





IT IS PERFECTION. 


We take great pleasure in renewing our subscription, and 
can safely say that THE INLAND PRINTER is perfection. We 
cannot see how a printer can do without it.—Charles E£. 
Honeywell, The Star, Wilson, New York. 
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RECEPTION ROOM, KEMEYS’ STUDIO, “ WOLFDEN.” 














EDWARD KEMEYS. 


EW critics of sculpture, however exacting they may 
be, will care to take issue with the statement that 
Edward Kemeys enjoys the widest fame of any artist 

now living as a sculptor of animals, and his reputation as a 
modeler of the real Indian of the plains is scarcely less pre- 
eminent. The marvel of his career is the fact that he is 
absolutely untaught of any human instruction, having never 
received a day’s tutelage from man or woman. Instinct, 
observation and experiment have given to his hands the cun- 
ning that has brought him the recognition of two continents 
and linked his name with that of Barye, of France, as a 
master delineator of animal life through the medium of the 
modeler’s clay. 

Despite the fame which he has already achieved, Mr. 
Kemeys expressed the sentiment, when he took possession 
of the splendid studio which he recently 
erected at Bryn Mawr, that he had ‘‘ just 
begun to work.’’ As he is now in the very 
prime of manhood, and has provided himself 
with a workshop which is so ideal in all of 
its appointments that it might almost inspire 
the hands of talent to execute the works of 
genius, it may be reasonably expected that 
his best work is yet to come. 

His studio is named Wolfden and is in 
the rear of his comfortable residence in Bryn 
Mawr, a southern suburb of Chicago. From 
the great slag chimney which is the chief ex- 
terior ornament of the studio to the minutest 
decoration within, the impress of the sculp- 
tor’s hand is everywhere apparent. The 
sides of the wide brick fireplace bear the 
relief of two Indians who were favorites with 
Kemeys, and on the keystone of the arch is 
the head of a wolf, half-circled by the hunter’s 
moon—the emblem which he has chosen as 
his own. Like its builder, the studio is of 
generous proportions. The floor of the main 
workroom is lower than that of the reception 
room, the bare beams of the room are high 
above, in order to give ample scope for work 
upon groups of massive size, and by opening 
the wide front doors the sculptor can obtain 
a view of his work at almost any distance 
from it, an advantage of great importance in 
sustaining a proper proportion in the size 
of various figures in a group. Rough gray 
walls, the heads and skins of animals which 
he has killed on the plains and in the moun- 
tains, and Indian relics, weapons and apparel 
of every description, give to the interior of 
the studio a picturesqueness which is prob- 
ably unequaled by the abode of any other 
American sculptor. The distinctive quality 
of Mr. Kemeys’ art is its Americanism. 
With but one or two exceptions his pieces 
are delineations of the men and animals which are not only 
thoroughly characteristic of America but of the American 
frontier. They portray the Indians and animals of the 
western plains and of the Rocky Mountains. It is doubtless 
a matter of no small regret to the sculptor that his two most 
conspicuous pieces, the massive bronze lions which orna- 
ment the approaches to the Art Institute, of Chicago, are 
not representative of the ‘‘American wilderness.’’ Had the 
choice of a subject for this important place been left to the 
artist, there is little room to doubt that a shaggy bison and 
a huge grizzly would now occupy the enviable position pre- 
empted by the kings of the old world jungles. 

Born in Georgia, Kemeys was brought by his parents, 
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when in his infancy, to beautiful Scarborough on the Hud- 
son, where much of his early youth was spent in the com- 
panionship of his grandfather. But a trip to the prairies 
of Illinois, when in his early teens, awakened the slumber- 
ing instincts of the lad, fired in him a passion for the wild 
freedom of the West, and made his compulsory return to 
school life in New York City little less severe than would 
have been a sentence to prison. 

Although he lived only to return to the West, the out- 
break of the Civil War appealed irresistibly to his patriotic 
and adventuresome spirit, and he entered the Union ranks 
at the age of seventeen years. When he was mustered out 
he was a captain of artillery, and had participated not only 
in several of the greatest engagements of the war, but had 
taken active part in many of the most novel and picturesque 
features of the great struggle. His experience in trailing 
guerrillas with a pack of bloodhounds which had once done 
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KEMEYS BEFORE HIS STUDIO FIREPLACE. 


service in running down fugitive slaves, is often recounted 
by him with as keen enjoyment and zest as are his most 
stirring adventures in pursuit of the grizzly, the bighorn 
and the mountain lion in the Rockies. 

The close of the rebellion brought joyful days to the 
future sculptor, for he immediately sought the rolling and 
flower-sprinkled prairies of Illinois, where he worked on 
a farm, but spent as much time as possible hunting and 
dreaming, still without an inkling of the sudden revelation 
which was to break upon him and decide his whole destiny. 

This came after he had sorrowfully returned to New 
York City and attached. himself, in a humble capacity, to 
the corps of civil engineers then at work in Central Park. 
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He had labored here in a state of plodding indecision for 
eighteen months, before the day of his destiny overtook him. 
Then he chanced to notice an aged sculptor engaged in 
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HEAD OF A CHIEF —By EDWARD KEMEYS. 


making a study in clay from one of the wolves in the park. 
That night was spent in an almost feverish struggle with a 
lump of wax, from which he shaped the head of a panting 


wolf. His fellow-workmen commended his effort, and the 


next night he reproduced in the same medium the figure of 
the dog which followed the engineers about their work from 
day to day. His companions were enthusiastic over this 
second attempt and his future was decided. 

Mastery over the clay seemed to come to him as suddenly 
as did his knowledge of what he wished to do, and his 
pieces had the rugged strength which commanded an imme- 


diate acceptance. Advancement was as swift as impulse 
with the untutored novice in this difficult art, and his first 
and second finished efforts in animal groups brought him 
almost twice what he would have been able to earn in a year 
as a member of the engineering corps. One of these pieces 
is now in a public park in Philadelphia, and the other 
remains in England, where it was originally sold. 

Following fast upon these successes was a still more 
important achievement, and he was introduced to the world 
of art by the acceptance of a group of bronzes by the Paris 
salon. They were small studies of bears and wolves. 

With this inspiration strong upon him he plunged into 
the wildest portions of the far west, lived with hunters, 
guides and Indians; laid the foundation of his marvelous 
knowledge of the physique and habits of the Indians, the 
buffalo, the grizzly, the deer, the wolf, the mountain sheep, 
and every denizen of the prairies and the peaks, eagerly and 
joyously working out his motto: 

** Work for the art’s sake. Sing, or paint, or carve 
The thing thou lovest, tho’ the body starve. 
Who works for glory misses oft the goal; 
Who works for money pawns his very soul! 
Work for the art’s sake then, and it may be 
These other things be added unto thee! ” 

The animal that was brought down by his rifle was 
sketched in clay before it was touched by the hunting knife, 
for the sculptor was ever before the hunter with Kemeys. 
As the skin was stripped from the muscles the latter were 
studied as intently as if he were a medical student attend- 
ing his first autopsy. His studio was one day the almost 


unlimited prairies, the next the narrow brow of a mountain 
cafion. In this way only did Edward Kemeys study his 
art. 

His groups and single pieces adorn the public parks and 
buildings and the private residences of various cities, from 
Omaha to London. The Produce Exchange building of 
New York City has several buffalo. heads from his hand ; 
the Safe Deposit building bears the heads of two fine 
mastiffs, and the stables of Cornelius Vanderbilt are orna- 
mented with five large studies of dogs by Kemeys. In Chi- 
cago he has even a better representation in his Art Institute 
lions and his twenty historical medallions of the early 
French explorers, Indians and kindred subjects which 
embellish the Marquette building. His numerous pieces 
at the World’s Columbian Exposition have vanished with 
the decay which has overtaken all of the sculpture which 
graced the grounds and the exteriors of the buildings of the 
White City; but none of the transitory work there dis- 
played attracted wider and more favorable attention than 
did the elk, deer, buffalo and other wild animals done by 
Mr. Kemeys, who was assisted by Mrs. Kemeys. The lat- 
ter is an apt student of her husband’s art, his inseparable 
companion on the long hunting excursions which they take 
each year, and a woman of remarkable beauty of face, 
character and physique. They have one child, a robust and 
manly boy of about eight years of age. Both Mr. and Mrs. 
Kemeys have little fondness for society, and if it were not 
for the demands which are made upon him in the lecture 
field, it is doubtful if they would often leave the peaceful 
and charming seclusion of their home and of Wolfden. 





PROOFROOM NOTES AND QUERIES. 
CONDUCTED BY F. HORACE TEALL. 

It is the purpose in this department to allow for a full and satis- 
factory discussion of every matter pertaining to the proofroom and to 
proofreading. The contributions, suggestions, and queries of those 
specially interested are cordially invited hereto, and no effort will be 
spared to make the answers to queries authoritative and the depart- 
ment in general of permanent value. 

PRINTING SUMS OF MONEY WITHOUT THE DOLLAR-SIGN. 
— The conductor of this department had three or four ques- 
tions from S. K. P., Chicago, which, unfortunately, were 
lost because of a fire in the conductor’s home. One of them 
is remembered sufficiently for the purpose of these notes. 
It was about the absence of the dollar-sign so frequent in 
advertisements, and the suggestion was made that that 
absence may have arisen from the practice in banks of omit- 
ting the sign. This may be a possible origin of the omission 
in printing in some instances, but it does not seem probable 
as a basis for the most frequent occurrences of such prac- 
tice. A more likely explanation seems to lie in the fact that 


THE GALLOPING WoLF—By EDWARD KEMEYS. 


sums without the sign, especially when two or more are 
given in one line, may be set in larger type than those with 
the sign. Often advertisers wish prices to appear in the 
largest possible type, even at the expense of what the writer 











can not class as anything but slovenliness. The best way is 
to use the dollar-sign every time that dollars are printed in 
figures. 

PUNCTUATION OF BIBLE REFERENCES.— H. H. F., Chi- 
cago, writes: ‘‘A discussion arose some time ago as to the 
proper method of punctuation, and we will be pleased to 
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have you show.in Proofroom Notes and Queries the correct 
way to punctuate the following: ‘See Prov xx 25 also Is 
chap xxviii verse 9 and Matt x13.’ We might say that the 
point in controversy was as to the punctuation-mark to use 
after the Roman numerals giving the number of the chapter, 
one party contending that a period was sufficient, the other 
that a period and colon was the correct form. In the follow- 
ing sentence the question was as to whether or not an inter- 
rogation-point should be placed after the word 7//, or at the 
end of the entire sentence: ‘ Has he been ill asked the child, 
with a child’s quick sympathy.’’’ Answer.—The proper 
punctuation for the Bible references is as follows: ‘‘ See 
Prov. xx. 2-5; also Is., chap. xxviii., verse 9, and Matt. xi. 
3.”’ Some people do not use a period after Roman numerals, 
and they should use a comma between chapter and verse if 
they include these references under their rule of practice; 
but it may be recommended that they make an exception of 
such references and use the period, because that is decid- 
edly prevalent usage. A colon is placed between chapter 
and verse, with equal space each side of the colon, when 
Arabic numerals are used throughout, as in ‘‘ Prov. 20 : 2-5.”’ 
The colon should never be used with Roman numerals, 
either with or without the period. It will be seen that in 
this answer the chapter in Matthew is changed from xl. to 
xi. This is done because there are only twenty-eight chap- 
ters in Matthew’s Gospel, and it was thought to be not 
objectionable to call attention to this fact. Of course the 
references were written merely for form, but probably no 
sensible person will deny that it is advantageous to pay 
some attention to accuracy even in sucha matter. As to the 
sentence containing a question, it is surprising that a doubt 
can be entertained in any mind as to the proper position of 
the interrogation-point. The question ends with the word 
ill, and the question is incidental to an assertion comprising 
the whole sentence, which should appear thus: ‘‘ ‘Has he 
been ill?’ asked the child, with a child’s quick sympathy.” 
Interrogation-points are used in English at the ends of ques- 
tions only, and never in any language after assertions. 
CAPITAL OR LOWER-CASE FOR THE WORD “ ROMAN.’’—It 
will be seen that in the paragraph on Bible references we 
have printed Roman with a capital letter, although we used 
a lower-case initial in a recent article, and have since cited 
high authorities for that use. In each case there is an 


accompanying word that indicates the proper usage, mak- 


ing a distinction necessary even though the word is the 
The 


same, and has the same meaning, in both instances. 
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‘ words tfalics and italicize are and have long been estab- 


lished in literature with lower-case letters, and roman 
should be — and is properly —the form for this word when 
contrasted with z/alics with reference to type-face. In the 
other instance Roman is contrasted with Arabic, which lat- 
ter word is always capitalized. Violent contrasts in form 
should be avoided. These distinctions, though not always 
made in practice, are undoubtedly prevalent in usage, and 
they are reasonable beyond dispute. 

**EMPLOVE”’ INSTEAD OF ‘‘ EMPLOYEE.’’—F. C. C., New 
York City, writes: ‘‘In the September INLAND PRINTER you 
ask, ‘Can a reason be given for using the form employe 
instead of employee or the proper French form employé ?’ 
Well, can a reason be given? Is there amy authority that 
sanctions employe (no final é, mind you)? ‘Style,’ of course, 
is a most important adjunct to every well-regulated and 
up-to-date printery [a very bad word], but why thrust style 
(albeit incorrect) so prominently forward and relegate accu- 
racy to the background? Let us have accuracy, and, above 
all, consistency.’’ -duswer.— The one to whom these ques- 
tions are addressed is thoroughly convinced that no reason 
can be given for the use of the abominable form that is chal- 
lenged, except the absurd one that some printers who should 
know what is right are using it. How any printer ever 
could suppose it to be correct is beyond comprehension. 
There is absolutely no authority that sanctions it, though 
the absurdity may possibly become so frequent that future 
dictionaries will record it. It is to be hoped that this will 
not happen; but other evolutions equally absurd have 
occurred, and this is why such a thing is said to be possi- 
ble. As an instance, take the word adder. Time was when 
what we know as an adder was a nadder. Misunderstand- 
ing of the pronunciation took the initial letter from the noun 
and gave it to the article, and the error became established, 
so that probably few persons, comparatively, know that the 
thing ever was a nadder. Conversely what used to be an ewt 
isnowanewt. But there is neither rhyme nor reason in the 
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AFTER THE FEAST 


bad form we are considering, and it may be hoped that it 
never will be really established. No work controlled by 
the writer of this answer will ever appear with the absurd 
form employe unless the correct form is universally rejected. 
“*Style’’ certainly is important, but it is a fact greatly to be 
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regretted that so many printers allow gross errors to become 
established, and to be perpetuated, on the plea that they are 
‘“*the style of the office.’’ A111 intelligent printers should be 
open to conviction in such matters, and correct such errors 
when they are proved to be errors. Accuracy should never 
be ‘‘relegated to the background ”’ in favor of any erroneous 
practice on the plea of ‘‘style.’’ A reasonable amount of 
consistency is desirable, but not too much of it, especially 
according to some people’s conception of consistency. For 
instance, it has been asserted that because such a word as 
milk-pail is a compound word, being two nouns joined as 
one, we should write insane-asylum. But as a matter of 
fact, most people do write one of these terms as one word 
(for the hyphen makes it one as truly as if it were jammed 
together, as it is sometimes, wrongly), and the other as two 
words. It is no more reasonable to demand inflexible con- 
sistency of this kind for all possible terms than it would be 
to demand that all verbs be made regular, as they would be 
in using bringed instead of brought. It may afford our 
correspondent some enlightenment to tell him that the 
conductor of this department is allowed to have his copy 
followed closely in printing, as it is important to the accu- 
rate presentation of the opinions expressed therein, and that 
he does not influence the rest of the magazine. 





NOTES ON JOB COMPOSITION. 


BY ED S. RALPH. 


Under this head will appear, each month, suggestive comment on 
the composition of jobwork, advertisements, etc. Specimens for this 
department must be clearly printed in black ink on white paper, and 
mailed to this office, flat. 

NDER the caption ‘‘ Office Stationery ’’ in the Novem- 

ber number of THE INLAND PRINTER, Mr. Henry T. 
Bossert makes some very true statements in regard 

to that class of printing. However, there can be found one 
grave fault with Mr. Bossert’s work and that is intricate 
justification, thoroughly exemplified in the Samuel R. 
Aiken note-head. This is a bad plan, because it takes too 
much of the compositor’s time and in nine out of every ten 


SAMUEL R. AIKEN, 


1715 Columbia Avenue. 


—— florist. 





House and Church 
Decorations 
a Specialty. —) 


CUT FLOWERS 
Constantly on Hand, 


PHILADELPHIA,  =————————sggg 


EXAMPLE No. 1. 





cases causes trouble to the stoneman and also in the press- 
room. This piece of composition could have been made just 
as effective without the rulework and the curving of the 
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1715 Columbia Avenue 
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EXAMPLE No. 2. 





word ‘‘ Florist,’’ as will be seen by Example 1 in compari- 
son with Mr. Bossert’s Example 2. Intricate justification 
should always be avoided, because it takes time, causes 
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annoyance, and does not add to the appearance of the work. 
Treating on bill-heads, Mr. Bossert makes this statement: 
““The old way of putting the date and M lines first and let- 
ting the rest of the reading matter follow, gave no chance to 
the printer for artistic display; but by placing these lines 
at the bottom, or one on top and the others at the bottom 
the room for display is enhanced threefold.’’ Let us take 


Sboes and ‘Rubbers... 


To GEORGE H. KELLER, p-. 


Philadelphia, Pa., 





4468 Germantown Avenue 
Wayne Junction 
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EXAMPLE No. 3. 





Example 3, the George H. Keller statement, and read it the 
way it is printed, and what does it say? ‘‘Shoes and Rub- 
bers, 4468 Germantown Avenue, Wayne Junction, to George 
H. Keller, debtor, Philadelphia, Pa., 189- M——-—.”’ 
Is this as it should be? Should we encourage our patrons 





Philadelphia, Pa.,. 189 


To GEORGE H. KELLER, p-. 


4468 Germantown Avenue, 
Wayne Junction. 


aK Shoes and ‘Rubbers. 


EXAMPLE No. 4. 


to so far depart from common usage as this? Convention- 
ality may and is not always to be strictly adhered to, but in 
bill-heads, statements, certificates, checks, and work of this 
order it should always be the guide. See Example 4. These 
are always plain, straightforward, simple business state- 
ments and should be constructed in such a way that they 
cannot be construed in any other than the way which they 
were intended. Mr. Bossert has many very excellent ideas, 
and no doubt numerous printers have profited by his arti- 
cles and examples, but he, like all the rest of us, is liable to 
err, and we think he has in these two instances. 


Emory H. ENGLISH, publisher of the Valley Express, 
Valley Junction, Iowa, says: ‘‘Your department in the 
October number of our favorite journal, THE INLAND 
PRINTER, was of exceptional interest to me, as I have made 
numerous trials to get up stationery for my own business, 
and have not yet succeeded in producing anything even 
satisfactory to myself.’’ Mr. English sends for criticism 
and improvement a copy of his letter-head and statement. 
We have seen many jobs of a like character that were not as 
neat. There is nothing pretentious about either sample, 
and it is questionable whether contrast specimens would 
suit any better than the ones you are now using. You 
might take, as a design, using about the same styles of type, 
also same stock, and set the name of paper and publisher in 
center, about five picas from top of sheet, then break up the 
other wording and place a portion at each side at the right 
and left, above the main line, and well to the side of sheet; 
then take some open scroll ornaments that will fit the 
panels nicely in proportion (larger, of course, than the 
type) and work them in light blue tint; then mix, half- 
and-half, bronze-blue and purple-lake B inks and work the 
type matter. It is useless for us to set a contrast speci- 
men, which we would gladly do, because your specimen is 
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printed in blue ink. We must have clear, sharp impressions 
on white paper and in black ink in order to reproduce them. 
In the future please follow this suggestion. 

GEORGE L. Lowery, Sand Beach, Michigan, with the 
Huron Times, submits two samples of his work—a blotter 
and plain note-head—for criticism, with these remarks: 
‘“‘These jobs were executed in a country newspaper office 
by a boy (myself).’? The blotter is very creditable to you, 
but you should not have isolated the words ‘‘dealers in” 
from the rest of the matter, and if you had placed the words 
“‘Corner Drug Store’”’ in the upper right-hand corner, in a 
little larger type, it would have been an improvement. 
Avoid crowding and don’t take up your white space with 
dashes and ‘“ jimcracks.’? White space is valuable in 
making important lines stand out. The note-head is also 
neat, but the line ‘‘ published by”’ is too large. One or two 
leads more between the lines would take away the crowded 
appearance. Try it, and see. 


HELEN M. SmirH, editor and manager of the Bar Harbor 
Record, Bar Harbor, Maine, sends a variety of work, for 
criticism. The Hotel Cleaves card is very creditable to you, 
as you say you are not a printer by trade, although you 
have the supervision of the jobwork as well as the news- 
paper. The card in colors of the Bar Harbor Record is also 
good. It would have been better had a plain-face type been 
employed in the top line. The text is hardly legible enough 
and therefore lays the card open to criticism. The press- 
work on all the samples is good. See that the compositor 
does not use too many different faces of type on any one job. 
Break up the display and set the unimportant parts in light- 
face type, or small type, and avoid crowding. Always 
strive for a good balance and see that the work is well 
finished. 

WALTER HorrMan, foreman Union County Courier, Elk 
Point, South Dakota, sends a certificate, Example 5, which 
he desires criticised. This is a very creditable job. The 
composition and presswork are both good. It was printed 
with a tinted background with reading matter in bronze- 
blue. There is nothing original in the composition and we 





your presswork, however, T 
is good, including the # * x | 


half-tone. The best speci- ax 
AIR 


men in your collection is 

the pamphlet cover of the 
“Fair Premium List,”’’ is 
Example 6, which we ‘ SIXTEENTH 
reproduce, not on account * EXHIBITION 
of its originality —be- 
cause Mr. Henry T. Bos- 
sert, in the July number 
of THE INLAND PRINTER, 
had a design identical to 
it— but because it is an 
exemplification of what 
we have tried to inculcate 
before; namely, to employ 
new methods with old 
material. This you have 
succeeded so well in doing 
that we reproduce it. 
Your work would not take 
first rank in a first-class 
city office. Your cards 
are not bad, but you 
should use smaller type 
for such _ unimportant 
lines as ‘‘ proprietors.’’ 
Another fault common in 
your work is that you use too many faces of type in one job. 
Take more pains in harmonious combinations of letter. 
Your certificate is not good; there is too much ornamenta- 
tion in the way of borders and flourishes; they kill the 
type effect. In this job you have employed no less than 
eight different styles of type in the composition. This job 
would not pass at all in a city office that made any preten- 
sions to doing first-class work. You are in an excellent 
school and we would advise you to make the most of it, even 
though your duties are irksome. The practical knowledge 
you are gaining now in all branches will prove very bene- 
ficial to you some day. You have good taste 
in many ways, and about all that you need is 
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to study and pay attention to harmony, bal- 
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we ance and finish. A few months of diligent 
application will do wonders for you. 


J. T. WHEATON, manager of the Mabel 
Tribune, Mabel, Minnesota, says: ‘‘ Have 
just received THE INLAND PRINTER for 
October, which is, by the way, fully up to 
the usual high standard of excellence. Each 
copy seems more instructive than the ones 
preceding it. In it I notice what promises 
to be a very interesting feature, ‘Notes on 
Job Composition.’ I inclose a few specimens 
for a ‘raking over.’’’ The specimens refer- 
red to are much better than usually come 
from the smaller towns. The best two jobs 
are the 7ribune blotter and the note-head of 




















the Mabel Creamery. They are quite artistic 
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EXAMPLE No. 5. 

think the compositor showed good taste in not straining to 
see how queer he could get up the design. There is a class 
of jobs that should always be set in a conventional style, 
and we think that certificates and like jobs are of this class. 
The note-head is original and quite unique, and shows evi- 
dence of painstaking care. 

R. S. T.—You are on the right road. Study THE INLAND 
PRINTER. You certainly are obliged to labor under difficul- 
ties. Two years is too long a time to use a set of rollers; 


and up-to-date. The statement-head of G. W. 
Edin and the note-head of M. C. Christopher- 
son, both have a fault common to most printers. Don’t 
make the business and line of goods handled so prominent. 
Give more prominence to the firm name. This plan gives 
the heading the form of a pyramid, which is always to be 
avoided, as it is next to impossible on these lines to secure 
a good balance or finish. Another thing about them is that 
too much prominence is given to unimportant things. We 
would reproduce them and set contrasts were it not that 
they are incolors. In the future please send samples that 
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you wish contrasted printed in black ink on white paper. 
The ginger ale label is not good at all, for the reason that 
no attempt should be made to shade a letter like Tudor 
Black, or any other type that has hair lines. 

HARRY PARK, job printer, Washington, D. C., sends a 
copy of his bill-head for review, and says: ‘‘ This repre- 
sents the building in which I have my office, sign and all.’’ 
The representation of the building in which Mr. Park has 
his office is made up of borders. We would not like the 
task of trying to find that building from the appearance of 
the representation alone as a guide. It is an abortive effort 
at originality and looks very amateurish. The rest of the 
bill-head has a very crowded appearance, a great deal of 
space being given over to a statement of his terms which he 
sets in 8-point De Vinne, and winds it up with his motto: 
‘*Nuf Ced.’”’ We make these remarks in hopes that it will 
do him, and others who have similar inclinations, good. If 
he had taken one-tenth of the time that it took to construct 
the representation of his building, and employed it in try- 
ing to see how neat and well balanced a bill-head he could 
produce, it would have been better, and possibly might have 
brought better returns. He could have had a good cut of 
the building made for less money than it cost to set the 
‘‘representation.’’ Enough said. 

G. J. BONNINGTON, with F. H. Abbott, San Francisco, 
California, submits for criticism a business card, Example 
7. Your card has that too common fault of every line 
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EXAMPLE No.7. 


“striking you in the face’’ at first glance. Also another, 
the pyramid. Break up your display more and set the 
unimportant lines lighter and much smaller. See Example 
8. Inthe future please see that your proofs are taken with 
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EXAMPLE No. 8. 
more care, and that all letters show up clear, black and 
sharp. 

CHARLES H. WIRTH, with the Wartburg Publishing 
House, Waverly, Iowa, in a recent letter says: ‘‘ Your valu- 
able trade journal interests me very much, and is worthy of 
all commendation which has been bestowed upon it. It is 


a trade journal, as it should be. The advertisements are 
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original and can always be considered as worthy specimens 
of ‘the art preservative.’ The articles on ‘Art Display’ are 
very interesting and useful. I regret to say that I miss very 
much ‘Samples of Jobwork,’ like letter-heads, programmes, 
titles, etc., which I believe would be gladly received by 
all your readers, and who would be very thankful to you. 
Inclosed you will find a few specimens.’’ We hope this 
department will prove a benefit to you, as its aim will be to 
fully cover the field you mention. Your samples were very 
interesting. We have not seen very many German job speci- 
mens, but what we have had the opportunity to examine 
never seemed to pay for the time spent in looking at them. 
But your specimens are of a far different type and show 
unmistakable evidence of art and skill. The samples are 
all up-to-date, and about the only criticism that we would 
make is that they are too fancy. 





PROCESS ENGRAVING NOTES AND QUERIES. 


CONDUCTED BY S. H. HORGAN. 

In this department, queries addressed to The Inland Printer regard- 
ing process engraving will be recorded and answered, and the experi- 
ences and suggestions of engravers and printers are solicited hereto. 
It is believed that herein will be found a medium for the interchange of 
valuable hints and suggestions never before offered to those in interest. 

INVENTOR OF THE ENAMEL PrROCcESS.—The question is 
often asked, To whom should the credit be given for devis- 
ing the enamel solution now so universally used in the half- 
tone process? Mr. W. H. Hyslop is responsible for this 
statement: ‘‘In the beginning of 1892, I brought out what 
has become generally known as the fish-glue enamel proc- 
ess.’’ This claim is seen by Mr. F. E. Ives, of Philadelphia, 
and he writes that ‘‘the enamel process of photo-engraving 
on copper was introduced commercially by the Crosscup & 
West Engraving Company, of Philadelphia, in 1885.” 

PRINTING PHOTOGRAPHIC Mounts.— Mr. A. C., 1624 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, sends samples of a very 
artistic photographic mount, one shaded in a graduated 
tint by hand and the other printed. Heasks: ‘Is it possi- 
ble by any photo-mechanical process or by lithography to 
produce a mount without gloss, like the one made by 
hand?’? Answer.—Get a half-tone block made, say 150 
lines to the inch, of the graduated tint you desire, and 
print in two shades of ink such as is used by the Chemi- 
graph Company, of St. Louis, and your difficulty will be 
overcome. The printed mount you send was evidently litho- 
graphed, which accounts for the objectionable gloss in the 
ink. 

PHOTO-ENGRAVERS*’ ADVERTISING.—The writer was re- 
cently in the office of a big New York publisher talking 
about process work, when the publisher said: ‘‘ By the 
way, the cleverest ad. I have seen in a long time was that of 
a Chicago engraver who claims to have gone into partner- 
ship with McKinley and Hobart in the production of sound- 
money plates.’’ He then turned to a great pile of maga- 
zines on a table near by to find last month’s INLAND 
PRINTER and show me, on page 135, Mr. Binner’s advertise- 
ment. I thought this tribute to a brother photo-engraver’s 
genius from such a source should not go unrecorded. 

THREE COLORS OR FOUR PRINTINGS.— Mr. C. G. Zan- 
der’s rejoinder to Mr. Sigmund Ullman’s article on three- 
color work opens up a very interesting discussion of a 
question which needs to be settled now while color process 
work is yet young. Mr. Ullman states that a gray key 
plate is necessary to perfect the result of the three-color 
plates. Mr. Zander claims that gray is formed of red, yel- 
low and blue, and is, therefore, an unnecessary addition if 
the three-color process is carried out properly. From my 
own experience, I conclude they are both right. Mr. Zan- 
der’s contention that the three inks should be standard 
colors seems reasonable, and that the fourth plate, gray, 
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has a degrading effect on the other colors is also true. 
When time is allowed to dry each color thoroughly between 
printings, then Mr. Zander’s theory is proven correct in 
practice. In this country, where large editions and rapid 
printing become necessities, Mr. Ullman’s suggested gray 
plate is a decided advantage. Besides, there are sub- 
jects in which great brilliancy of color is not desired; 
here again the gray plate is useful. I venture to predict 
that ultimately color process work will settle down to four 
printings. 

Wuat Is NEw IN HAtr-TonE SCREENS.—‘‘ C. A. Mera,” 
New York, inquires ‘‘if the new half-tone screen crossed 
with additional lines was an improvement over the old ones, 
and if there is anything new in half-tone screens.’’ Answer. 
— The proposed improvement in half-tone work by addi- 
tional lines in the screen is now brought’ about by two or 
more apertures in the diaphragm. The subject demands 
more space than can be had here. Every operator should 
try this experiment, however: Make a diaphragm with two 
apertures, each equal in diameter to the opening of the 
smallest stop now in use and, say, a half inch apart. By 
getting the proper distance between the screen and sensitive 
plate, and turning the lens so that this double diaphragm is 
at certain angles with the screen, it will be found that a 
100-line screen can be made to give a negative with 150 lines, 
or even 200 lines, to the inch. This is only an 
instance of the varied effects to be had with a 
diaphragm with two openings. 


A QUICKER PRINTING ENAMEL SOLUTION.— 
A. F. McL., Montreal, Canada, writes: ‘‘ Now that 
the dull weather is upon us, will you not kindly 
inform me if there is no way of making the enamel 
solution work quicker? I use the formula as found 
in your process notes.’’ Answer.—lIf you will leave 
out the ammonia from the solution it will work 
quicker, but become putrid sooner—the ammonia 
being recommended as a preservative. In a cool 
workroom, or in a large business where the enamel 
solution can be made fresh daily, ammonia is not 
essential. The addition of chromic acid increases 
further the sensitiveness of the solution to light. 
Chemists are experimenting on new chrom-ammo- 
nium salts in the hope of improving on bichromate 
of ammonia as a sensitizer for organic substances. 
As soon as such a chemical is discovered it will 
be announced here. 


COPPER OR ZINC FOR HALF-TONE.— J. C., Far- 
ringdon street, London: ‘‘ What is the experience 
of process workers in the States regarding the 
working of zinc in half-tone? Is it not as likely a 
metal as copper when put to that same use?”’ 
Answer.—It is noticeable that our British cousins have a 
prejudice for zinc in half-tone work. It is due likely to zinc 
being so much the cheaper metal and nitric acid more 
economical than chloride of iron as a mordant. In this 
country we are now using an enamel solution on what is 
termed hard zinc, but the results cannot approach copper. 
Zinc is such a coarse metal in structure that the more homo- 
geneous copper will always be superior for fine etching. 


ENGRAVERS SHOULD GET TOGETHER.— Now that photo- 
engravers report an improvement in business they should 
consider how they can get better prices for their work. 
Customers are certainly demanding better and better en- 
graving. Messrs. Oscar E. Binner, of Chicago, and Lon 
Sanders, of St. Louis, have the correct solution of the ques- 
tion, and that is through organization. Mr. Sanders writes: 
‘*The correction of any abuses can only be accomplished by 
the engravers working together in harmony and doing away 
with the absurd idea that the first law is to hate and work 
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to exterminate your competitor. It is gratifying to find the 
great change in this feeling and the successful organization 
of engravers’ associations in almost every large city of the 
Union.” It is the intention to have a national organization 
to look after such injustices as the present copyright law 
works to engravers by ignoring them. Every proprietor 
should correspond with one or the other of these gentlemen 
and learn how it is intended to bring such a national organ- 
ization of engravers about. 

Two convenient little books for the process worker have 
been issued by Penrose & Co., Upper Baker street, W. C., 
London, England. One is a ready reckoner for calculating 
the number of square inches in process blocks, electros, and 
stereos; the other, explanatory of the use of the firm’s 
screen adjustment gear and diaphragm system. They are 
meant for the vest pocket. 

FORMALDEHYDE.— Mr. Andrew Van Bibber, of Cincin- 
nati, the well-known roller manufacturer writes: ‘‘I would 
suggest that printers who print from gelatin plates, experi- 
ment with formaldehyde, often called formalin. It is a 
clear volatile liquid coming from Europe. It is made by 
E. Schering, manufacturing chemist, Berlin, and can be 
imported to order by Charles Cooper & Co., manufacturing 
chemist, New York. Brushed over a glue or gelatin sur- 
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face, it so changes the gelatin as to render it insoluble in 
water and unaffected thereby. Gelatin printing is foreign 
to my business and I have never tried formalin in that. 
But those who are in that line may experiment with it.’’ 





A FINAL CURE, 

A young lady once called on one of Louisville’s most 
prominent homeopathic physicians, and after discoursing 
on all the topics of interest of the day settled down to tell 
him her ailments. Among other things she said that she 
was greatly annoyed with a sinking feeling. The physician 
prepared a little bottle of pills and gave them to her, with 
minute directions as to how they should be taken. The 
woman again began to talk, and after many vain efforts to 
get her out, she started for the door. She had just opened it 
when she turned and said: ‘‘Oh, Doctor, what shall I do if 
these pills donot cure me?’’ ‘‘ Take the cork,’’ he retorted ; 
‘“‘they tell me that’s good for a sinking feeling.””—Argonaut. 
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WILLIAM MORRIS AND THE KELMSCOTT PRESS. 


: BY T. L. MILLS. 


ILLIAM MORRIS, the designer, author and poet, 
\ \ died in London, England, on the morning of October 
3, 1896. He was born in 1834 at Walthamstow, near 
London. He was the eldest son of a merchant, who died in 
1844, leaving a large estate. He was educated at Forest 
school, Walthamstow, at Marlborough and at Exeter Col- 
lege, Oxford. In 1858 he published a small volume entitled, 
“The Defence of Guenevere,’’ and other poems. In 1863 he 
started in London an establishment for artistic designing 
and manufacture of various articles, especially wall paper, 
stained glass, tiles and household decorations. Mr. Morris 
wrought the greatest part of his life as a designer, devoting 
his leisure to the composition of poetry. He published the 
‘‘Life and Death of Jason’’ in 1867. His third work, and 
the most noted product of his pen, was ‘‘The Earthly Para- 
dise.’? In this book Mr. Morris exhausts the treasures of 
Greek mythology and Gothic folk-lore. The plan followed 
in ‘‘The Earthly Paradise” is akin to that followed in 
‘“‘Canterbury Tales.’’ Certain mariners and gentlemen 
of Norway set sail in quest of the earthly paradise, dis- 
cover it in an island and spend the remainder of their lives 
there. 

In his later life Mr. Morris declared himself a socialist, 
and not only spoke much in support of socialist doctrines, 
but devoted much of his wealth to that movement. He threw 
himself into it heart and soul, and the deeper he probed it 
the more he became attached to its purposes. The last work 
of Mr. Morris’ life was the publication of the sumptuous 
Kelmscott Press books. In 1888 he conceived the idea to 
turn printer, and he designed all his own type. As in 
everything else, he succeeded vastly in the new enterprise. 
Bernard Quaritch, the great bookseller, handled the books 
as they came out. They were chiefly reprints of famous 
poets or stories, and each edition was limited to about two 
hundred copies. These were generally sold before printed. 
The market value of these books constantly went up. The 
prices of many of them have tripled, and the death of their 
printer will make them all the more valuable now to the 
bibliophile. 

Mr. Morris and the Kelmscott Press, as he called his 
printing office, has been the subject of many articles in the 
magazines. Visitors who called on Mr. Morris always 
found him ready to talk of the things which interested him. 
A writer in a recent issue of the English Illustrated Maga- 
zine, who called on him, found him in his study, literally 
surrounded with books and deep in proofsheets. Of the 
printing office there was almost nothing to describe, said 
the visitor. Nothing whatever which allowed of eloquent 
word-painting. No splendor of architecture or lavishness 
of ornament. No intricate machinery. No triumph of 
modern invention or engineering skill. The only motor is 
human muscle, and the appliances upon which it acts are of 
the very simplest description. In fact, the one thing which 
most forcibly strikes the visitor is the utter simplicity of 
the means employed to produce so much beauty. There 
is nothing whatever in the whole place that could puzzle 
Caxton himself were he to happen in. Indeed, after about 
twenty minutes spent in realizing the advantages gained by 
the use of metal instead of wood—in the frames of the 
presses and elsewhere—any one of the old printers might 
fall into place and resume the practice of his craft, were he 
allowed to reincarnate himself and come here. 

Until 1888, although Mr. Morris had always been a 
lover and buyer of beautiful books, it does not seem to have 
occurred to him to spend time and trouble upon the printing 
of his own works; ‘‘ but that was in the days of ignorance.”’ 
Printing remained among the extremely small number of 
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decorative arts which he had not mastered and practiced. 
As may be seen from his ‘‘Odyssey,’’ published in 1887, 
there is nothing distinctive or personal in the appear- 
ance of his books. Of course, their printing is good of its 
kind; type and paper and relativity of type to page have 
been thought of, ‘‘though I sinned in the matter of large- 
paper copies.’’ When all is said in their favor that can be, 
they remain respectable specimens of the “‘ printing of the 
market-place,’’ and nothing more. 

In 1888 came the first exhibition held by the Arts and 
Crafts Exhibition Society, in the preparation of which Mr. 
Morris took a leading part. In that exhibition was included 
a selection of modern book printing and wood cuts. Pref- 
acing the catalogue were a number of essays, each dealing 
with some,art or craft from the point of view of a practical 
worker. That which treated of printing was written by 
Mr. Emery Walker, who also delivered a technical lecture 
upon the same subject during the course of the exhibition, 
illustrating his remarks by means of lantern slides. Alike 
in the preparation of his essay and lecture, as in the selec- 
tion of his slides, Mr. Walker had the advice and assistance 
of Mr. Morris, from books in whose possession, indeed, a 
large number of the photographs were taken. Many and 
long continued were the conferences @ deux held for the 
purpose of ‘‘talking type,’’ and, as they almost invariably 
took place in that book-lined workroom already alluded to, 
there was no lack of examples with which to enforce a 
point or uphold an argument. From Schweynheim and 
Pannartz to Miller and Richard, from Gutenberg to the 
Chiswick Press, the discussions ranged over all that had 
been or could be done in designing, making and setting 
type, in the proportion and presswork of the printed page. 
Needless to say that modern printing, apart from the work 
of the Chiswick Press and a very few others, came in for 
wholesale condemnation. One outcome of the discussions 
was a belief on the part of Mr. Morris that even modern 
printing under commercial conditions and the domination 
of the machine need not be so unutterably bad as it was. 
And he determined to show cause for his belief and: to 
demonstrate what might be brought about by a little thought 
and patience. 

In the second Arts and Crafts Exhibition (1889) there 
was shown a copy of his then latest work, ‘‘ The House of 
the Wolfings,’”’ specially printed under his direction by the 
Chiswick Press. In this,as compared with any of its pred- 
ecessors, the change is great and obvious. The type in 
which it is printed has since become familiar to the reading 
public from having been used in several of the best printed 
books of recent years, but was then a comparative novelty. 
It is founded upon a Basel type of the sixteenth century, 
and is the exclusive property of the Chiswick Press. The 
character of the type, the size, color and quality of the 
paper, the proportions of the page and the relativity of the 
two pages in an opening, were all carefully thought over 
and determined. As for the title-page, with its solid title 
and specially written piece of verse, device and motto in 
one, it offended in almost every detail against some accepted 
typographical superstition. In the ‘‘Roots of the Moun- 
tains”’ (1890), the change has gone further still. Type, 
paper and page proportion all show a further change, and 
time-honored headline has disappeared in favor of a shoul- 
der note, while the pages are numbered in the middle of 
the tail margin instead of in the usual top corner. The 
page has gained immensely in solidity and a look of com- 
pleteness. It is difficult to see what more could have been 
done with the means at disposal. 

By this time the craft of printing had thoroughly taken 
hold of Mr. Morris and aroused him to the mastery of its 
technique. Having got as far as even the Chiswick Press 
would carry him, there was nothing for it but to set to work 
upon his own account. ‘I thought it would be nice to have 
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a book or two one cared for printed in the way one would 
like to see them.”’ 

The first essential was a font of type which should com- 
bine the beauty of the types used by the old printers witha 
certain regard for readability by modern eyes. And this 
Mr. Morris set himself to design. In weaving or wood- 
cutting, both of which crafts he mastered long ago, there 
still survived at the time of his pupilage a certain amount 
of old tradition. It was possible to find men still at work 
in those crafts whose methods and training were those of a 
period antedating the reign of steam. But in the designing 
of type there was nothing of the kind. 

‘* It’s curious enough when you come to think of it,’’ said 
Mr. Morris, ‘‘ what happened with printing. It was born 
full grown and perfect, but began to deteriorate almost at 
once. For one thing, of course, it was invented just at the 
end of the medieval period, when everything was already 
pretty far gone. And its history, as a whole, has practi- 
cally coincided with the growth of the commercial system, 
the requirements of which have been fatal, so far as beauty 
is concerned, to anything which has come-within its scope.” 

In default of a living tradition, there was nothing to be 
done but to go back to the fountain-head, or as near to it as 
might be, and start thence afresh. As the type was to be 
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aimed at modern eyes, it must be ‘‘roman.’’ As it was to 
be clear and easy to read, as well as beautiful, it must be 
properly placed upon its ‘‘body’’ so as to show a definite 
proportion of white between each pair of letters. It must 
not be laterally compressed, and its thicks and thins must 
not show the contrast which in its extreme form has so 
much to do with the “sweltering hideousness’’ of the 
Bodoni letter, ‘‘the most illegible type that was ever cut.’’ 
Upon all these points there are elaborate rules which are 
accepted by the ordinary type-designer. ‘‘ But,’’ said Mr. 
Morris, ‘‘ they are merely mechanical rule, not the living 
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traditions of a craft; and, what’s more, they’re all exasper- 
atingly wrong, and prescribe exactly the reverse of what 
they ought to. They seem to have been made by mathema- 
ticians or engineers, certainly not by artists.’? The various 
requirements of a really good type received the fullest ex- 
isting fulfillment in the ‘‘ generous and logical designs of 
the fifteenth century Venetian printers, at the head of whom 
stands Nicholas Jenson.”’ 

After giving Mr. Morris’ dictum upon the designing and 
cutting of type faces, and how he managed in his own case, 
when, taking Jenson’s design, he patiently analyzed it until 
he had ‘‘ got the bones of it in his head ’’— mastered the 
principles upon which the old designer had worked — the 
writer tells how the master-printer, as fast as he got his 
letter designed, handed them over to his punch-cutter, and 
he to the founder, until, toward the end of 1890, actual work 
was begun. In that year the Kelmscott Press staff totaled 
‘one man and a very small boy, housed in a tiny cottage ;’’ 
yet that deterred them not from entering upon the reproduc- 
tion of William Caxton’s ‘‘ The Golden Legend,’’ in three 
large quarto volumes of 1,300 pages, and this great work 
was put through successfully by September, 1892. Mr. F. 
S. Ellis was the editor. A good story is told of this pro- 
duction. The type used was dubbed ‘‘ The Golden,”’ and a 
country bookseller, in advertising one of the Kelmscott 
Press works, announced it to have been ‘“ printed from 
golden type’’; and yet again an American trade journal 
remarked that, ‘‘ for all it could see,’”’ the books might just 
as well have been printed from ordinary type metal! Mr. 
Morris has been fond of giving his special fonts the names 
of the works they were used upon, such as “‘ Troy’’ and 
‘*Chaucer.’’ Then as his ambition became fired by the 
things he had accomplished, his staff grew large and 
larger, the cottage became a mansion, and even now offices, 
storerooms and pressrooms are without the pale. Great 
trouble being overcome at case and press, greater ones arose 
in the problems of paper and ink. 

The type he had, and the ornaments he could design, and 
for them an engraver was at hand in his friend Mr. W. H. 
Hooper ; but for the ink and papér he had to go to others, 
and get them to carry out his wishes. When it came to 
printing some copies of the ‘‘Glittering Plain’’ upon vel- 
lum, there was even more difficulty than over the paper. 
However, even that was managed without having to go to 
the length of storming the Vatican and robbing the Pope, 
‘‘ who buys up the better part of the best vellum going.’’ 

The ‘‘ Glittering Plain,’? a romance by Mr. Morris him- 
self, was the second book put in hand, but the first pub- 
lished, being finished, as the colophon declares, on April 4, 
1891. Two hundred copies only were printed on paper, and 
six on vellum. It was followed in September by Mr. Mor- 
ris’ ‘‘Poems by the Way,” of which three hundred paper 
and thirteen vellum were printed. In this book the shoul- 
der-notes, refrains, etc., were printed in red. 

In May, 1892, the Kelmscott Press had risen to the height 
of a printed list of its productions, in which, under the 
heading of ‘‘ Books Already Printed,’ appear Mr. Wilfrid 


. Blunt’s ‘‘ Love Lyrics and Songs of Proteus,’’ Mr. Ruskin’s 


‘““Nature of Gothic,’? and Mr. Morris’ own ‘ Defence of 
Guenevere’? and ‘‘Dream of John Ball.’’ Copies of this 
list itself are now eagerly sought for by collectors, and are 
the more prized for the fact that they differ from all subse- 
quent issues in being printed on the inside pages only of the 
half-sheet, without half-title or anything else upon the out- 
side. 

A glance at the latest list shows that the tale of completed 
work done by the Kelmscott Press runs up to thirty separate 
works, ranging between the giant ‘‘Golden Legend ’”’ and 
the tiny ‘‘ Gothic Architecture.’’ Of the latter, by-the-way, 
there were nearly sixteen hundred copies sold, and even 
then there was a cry for more. Of the books already 











printed the greater number are hopelessly out of print. A 
few copies each of about a dozen of them are, however, still 
within the reach of the happy mortal whose gold-lined 
pockets allow him to covet them. 

It was natural the master-printer should be asked which 


of all his great tasks he took the most interest in. His 
answer was characteristic of the man. 
‘Whichever I had in hand at any given moment. You 


see each of them has its own individuality, and one was 
interested in all of them from one point of view or another. 
There are what I will call for the moment the archeological 
books, the Caxtons: ‘ The Golden Legend,’ ‘The Recuyell,’ 
‘Godefrey of Boloyne,’ and ‘Reynard the Foxe.’ They 
have a common interest as coming from Caxton and as 
belonging to that curious period in the history of the Eng- 
lish language when the old had hopelessly gone to pieces 
and the new had not yet formulated itself. And then, 
besides all that, as history or as story book, they have all of 
them a particular value. The little ‘Psalmi Penitentiales’ 
has not only an archeological but a very high literary value. 
Quite different interests attach, of course, to the modern 
books, such as Ruskin’s ‘Nature of Gothic,’ Swinburne’s 
‘Atalanta,’ Tennyson’s ‘Maud,’ and Rossetti’s ‘ Ballads and 
Narrative Poems’ and ‘Sonnets and Lyrical Poems.’ In 
all these cases one was glad to have the opportunity of 
putting good work into a shape that seemed worthy of it. 
Then there are the illustrated books. The ‘Story of the 
Glittering Plain,’ with wood cuts by Mr. Walter Crane, has 
already been published. ‘The Well at the World’s End,’ 
with wood cuts by Mr. A. J. Gaskin, is nearly ready. And 
the biggest undertaking on which the Press has yet em- 
barked —the folio Chaucer, which will contain nearly 
eighty wood cuts, designed by Sir Edward Burne-Jones. 
Indeed, you may say that I am deeply interested in every- 
thing Ido. And for the sufficiently good reason that I don’t 
do anything that doesn’t interest me in one way or another.”’ 

Among the recent books produced at the Kelmscott Press 
are the ‘‘ Chaucer ’’— every copy of which was sold months 
before its completion—‘‘The Tragedies, Histories and 
Comedies of William Shakespeare,’’ edited by Dr. F. J. 
Furnivall, and ‘‘The Cronycles of Syr John Froissart,”’ 
reprinted from Pynson’s edition of Lord Berners’ transla- 
tion and edited by Mr. Halliday Sparling. The Shake- 
speare is in several small quarto volumes, and the Froissart 
in two folio volumes with armorial borders, designed by 
Mr. Morris, and including the devices of the more important 
personages who figure in its pages. 

Among the other books are selections from the poems of 
Coleridge and Herrick, the poems of Mr. Theodore Watts, 
the romance of ‘‘Syr Perceval’’ from the Thornton Manu- 
script, and a new prose romance, ‘‘ Child Christopher,” 
from the pen of Mr. Morris himself. Mr. Morris also pre- 
pared for publication an annotated catalogue of his own 
wonderful collection of wood-cut books, early printed books 
and manuscripts, illustrated with'over fifty facsimiles. 

To the last Mr. Morris was an incessant worker in many 
lines of activity. Two years ago he published his prose- 
poem, ‘‘ The Wood Beyond the World,’’ and his latest tale, 
‘““The Well at the World’s End,’’ was published by the 
Longmans on the day of the poet’s death. 

Two prose romances, ‘‘The Water of the Wondrous 
Isles,’’ and ‘‘ The Sundering Flood,’’ were left unpublished 
by Mr. Morris. These will be issued from the Kelmscott 
Press, and the establishment will thereafter be permanently 
closed. 





IT SAVES MONEY. 

We do not see how we ever got on without your paper, as 
it saves us money in every issue and keeps us in touch with 
the best in the printer’s trade.—Zuterprise Printing Com- 
pany, Winchester, Virginia. 
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FAST TYPEWRITER REPORTING. 


The fastest work yet done on a typewriter has been 
accomplished by Mr. G. A. Henderson, a native of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, and son of Judge John H. Henderson, tax 
receiver of Muscogee County. When Mr. W. J. Bryan was 
on his electioneering tour through West Virginia, the Hunt- 
ington Times, of Huntington, West Virginia, knowing of 
Mr. Henderson’s ability, engaged him to report Mr. Bryan’s 
speech of October 2. According to the actual time taken 

















Mr. Bryan averaged 119 words per minute, and when he had 
finished Mr. Henderson had the speech down in black and 
white. The machine used was the Remington. In August, 
1888, on the same style of machine, Miss Mae E. Orr gained 
the world’s championship by writing new matter, 98.7 
words per minute for ten minutes. This was performed 
at Toronto, Canada, and is the highest speed of record 
attained before Mr. Henderson broke it over twenty words 
per minute. Mr. Henderson is a young man, and is at 
present a resident of Welch, West Virginia. 


DEATH OF NAPOLEON SARONY. 


Napoleon Sarony, the photographer, died at his home in 
New York City November 9. Next to Brady, he has proba- 
bly photographed more celebrities than any other artist in 
the United States. Mr. Sarony was seventy-six years of age 
and a native of Quebec. He began his career as a litho- 
graphic artist, and his ambitions and talent kept him in the 
front rank of his profession. In 1858 he went to Europe to 
study art. Afterward he took up the business of photog- 
raphy in Birmingham, England, where he remained until 
1866. He then went to New York and established himself in 
his business and met with wonderful success from the very 
first. Among his earliest sitters were Peter Cooper, William 
Cullen Bryant and the poet Longfellow, Charlotte Cushman, 
Forrest and the elder Booth. 
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“LETTING PEOPLE KNOW ABOUT IT.”* 


BY MARCO MORROW. 


N the development of life, whether that of the human race 
[i or of other organisms, there are two processes that are 
constant and essential. So intimately are they asso- 
ciated with life, so largely do they enter into what consti- 
tutes life, they may almost be said to be life. 
The first of these processes is the getting of good ; the 
absorption and assimilation of all needful things that enter 











Photo by F. A. Perret. 


HELPING SISTER. 


our environment-—a process apparently supremely selfish, 
but absolutely necessary to development. This process is 
the first indication of life. We cast a seed upon the ground, 
and the first signs of the mysterious life within its hull is 
the bursting of its bounds and the putting forth of little 
feeders to absorb moisture from the soil about it. 

Man is no sooner ushered into this strange and unknown 
world than he immediately sets up a wail for milk and 
refuses to be comforted until he has gorged his little stom- 
ach and got the colic. And it is thus with every form of life 
from the lowest to the highest. The taking of something is 
the first indication of life and its first duty. This struggle 
for existence that results in the survival of the fittest has 
long been a recognized law of life. 

But we have also discovered another law —a higher law, 
we would say, if it were possible for one law to transcend 
another —a law that is just as absolute and just as essential 
to development. And it is the exact opposite of the first 
law. It is the law of giving good. 

A tree sends its roots deep into the earth and its branches 
high into the air, drawing moisture and nourishment to 
itself, and perhaps thereby robbing a less vigorous plant of 
what it needs. But the tree does not attain its full develop- 
ment until it gives back to the world in fruit and foliage all 
that it has taken up. It cannot live without giving. There 
is no escape from this law of its being. 

We have here, then, the two processes of life. In the 
work of the human race as a unit, some of us are engaged 
in one process and some in the other. The farmer, the 





* Read by Marco Morrow (Editor of Push) before the Printers’ Technical 
Club, Springfield, Ohio, October 8, 1896. 
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miner, the fisherman, the woodsman, are wresting from 
Nature her good things. The scholar tarries long with 
knowledge and learns her hidden secrets; the poet lives 
with Nature, and to him is revealed her beauteous mys- 
teries. But as the farmer must give his products to the 
world—nay, more, must pay back to Nature herself a 
goodly portion of what he takes from her soil, so must the 
scholar and the poet give to the world what they have 
absorbed. There have been scholars who loved learning 
for learning’s sake; who hoarded their learning as a miser 
does his gold ; who spent the years of their existence upon 
earth in the gloomy contemplation of deep and dark sub- 
jects, never revealing the results of their cogitations, if 
results there were— but who will say that they truly 
lived? No, it is the learned man who teaches or preaches, 
the poet who sings, the artist who paints — these are the 
men who reach the highest development of life. They fulfill 
that higher law of their being, they give to the world and to 
humanity. 

The development of mankind has been wonderful in the 
past two centuries. We stand amazed at our own greatness. 
What has produced these wonders? Is it not the fact that 
men have more and more unconsciously obeyed the law 
unknown to them? More and more the best minds of the 
earth have been pouring their treasures into cot and cabin 
and even into palaces where they were needed most of all. 
It is this fact that has produced the wonders of the nine- 
teenth century. 

And to the printer must be a large share of the honor. 
The printer more than the follower of any other craft is 
engaged in fulfilling that higher law of giving. He pub- 
lishes, promulgates, or, to be more American, ‘‘ pushes 
along,’’ the best things of life. 

When the poet hears a new song ringing in the air, 
when the scientist wrests a new secret from Nature, when 
the philosopher discovers a truth before unknown, he calls 
to his aid the printer, and this craftsman “lets the people 
know about it,’’ recording it so that all men may freely read 
what cost one man perhaps years of agonizing search. 

All this is not very technical, perhaps, but it seems to me 
necessary that we have a proper appreciation of the impor- 
tance of an art and its place in the learning of the race, 
before we can study its technique. 

The printer’s art, then, consists in letting the people 
know about things. And it is for this reason that the high- 
est form of his art is the simplest. The greatest beauty of 
his art is the beauty of simplicity ; for it is simplicity that 
appeals most readily and most effectively to the eye and 
mind of man. We are too often carried away by that art 
that amazes with its intricacies or bewilders with its weird 
Beardsleyism; we are so occupied with the execution, with 
the contortion of rule and the lavishing of ornaments that 
we forget what it is all about. 

Someone has said that the best dressed man is the man 
whose dress you do not notice, and some other body has 
added that the best printing is the printing you do not 
notice. The man in “loud ’’ clothes is never mistaken for a 
gentleman, neither is the ‘‘loud”’ piece of printing ever 
mistaken for an artistic one. 

At the present time one of the chief demands upon the 
printer’s time and skill and ingenuity is made by the calls 
to let people know about commercial things, bargain days, 
and sacrifice sales, and soaps that float, and the like. I 
often think, when I see an ad. that’s an abomination to the 
Lord and men, that much of the wretched work and poor 
results obtained would be avoided if the compositor would 
bear in mind the one simple fact that the whole art of his 
craft, in its height and depth and length and breadth, is to 
let people know things. It isn’t his business to make some- 


thing pretty ; the man who is paying for the ad. is supposed 
to have a message for the people, and it is the compositor’s 
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business so to lay it before them that they cannot miss the 
message nor its import. To do this, it is in the first place 
necessary that the compositor, thoroughly master the ad. 
and find out what it means. What are the important things 
in it? If it is a shoe house ad., for example, what is it that 
Mr. Shoeman wants said? He don’t care to waste time 
telling the average man of the city that he is in the shoe 
business — everybody knows that; but he may want to say 
that he has a special lot of shoes gotten at a reduction that 
are going to go below cost of manufacture. It is a sin to 
set that ad. with the biggest line of type in announcing the 
name of the store. 

I am willing to admit that the compositor often has a 
hard time in finding out what the special message of the 
advertiser is, for the reason that the advertiser often does 
not know himself. And again, it is not possible for a com- 
positor to know everything about a man’s business, to deter- 
mine just what is the important announcement in the ad.; 
but if the merchant has written with intelligence and the 
compositor reads with intelligence and ‘‘then goes and does 
it,’”’ the result will probably be an ad. that will let people 
know. 

The day is not far distant when every newspaper office 
that pretends to be up with the dawn of the new century 
enterprise will relieve the hurried compositors on the daily 
of this responsibility by having an ad. editor, who will re- 
write and rearrange ads., so that the ad. man may set it as 
he runs. But no ad. doctor or expert will ever be born who 
will relieve the composing room of the necessity of com- 
positors with artistic eyes and brains, and a soul for har- 
mony and beauty, and with it all a lot of good common 
sense, which, after all, is the most necessary thing in the 
world, whether a man is a ditch-digger or a tax-dodging 
millionaire. 

This technical club is doubtless doing good work in 
educating the craftsmen to better printing. But there is 
more missionary work to be done. There are other people 
to ‘‘let know about it’’—the great public. Not only the 
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business men of the city, but the general public as well. 
Everyone who reads is readily interested in the art of print- 
ing. There is a fascination about the printing office and 
its mysteries that appeal to most people nearly as much as 
does that mysterious region behind the scenes at the theater. 
The public could easily be educated to know good printing 
and to take nothing less than good. But the business men 
of the city need educating and this club can do the work. 
Why not hold a Printing Trades Exhibition, showing the 
best specimens of printing obtainable, not only from Spring- 
field offices but from the whole country? Put your INLAND 
PRINTERS, your “ngraver and Printer and other handsome 
trade journals, before them; combine a poster show with it, 
and direct their attention to the wonderful advances made in 
process engraving, in color work, in presses, and the like, 
in the past few years. Show them these things and they 
will no longer be satisfied with any old thing, nor will they 
go tramping all over town with a $2.35 job, looking for the 
job office that will do the work the cheapest, no matter how 
poorly it is done. I believe such an exhibition will do more 
to advance the art of printing in Springfield than any other 
possible thing save the inauguration of this Technical Club. 

You know how to do good printing; but, as Nathaniel 
Fowler is fond of saying: 

**What’s the good of unknown good ? 
Let the people know about it.” 


OUR CHEMIGRAVURE SPECIMENS. 


We show in this issue two specimens of chemigravure 
work, the invention of J. F. Earhart, of Earhart & Richard- 
son, Cincinnati, Ohio, on which process he has recently 
secured a patent. Two plates are required in the production 
of these pictures, the first being a perfect half-tone and the 





_ second an over-etched plate made from the same negative. 


The second plate is etched so as to preserve the solid deep 
shadows and middle tones of the picture, the balance being 
all etched away. Many beautiful effects can be produced by 
this method, and close imitation of photogravure work be 
secured. Some of the samples submitted by Mr. Earhart, 
showing bas reliefs, are especially worthy of note, many of 
them having the appearance of being embossed, and one is 
tempted to feel of them before being satisfied that they are 
simply flat prints. In printing these plates the full half- 
tone is run first and the shadow plate next. A pamphlet 
recently issued by Earhart & Richardson, entitled ‘‘ Pictur- 
esque Views of the C. & O. R’y,’’ contains a number of these 
chemigravures, the two shown in this issue being taken 
from that work. The printing of these chemigravure sheets 
is the work of The Henry O. Shepard Company, printers of 
THE INLAND PRINTER. 





WEBSTER’S INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY. 


The International Dictionary is the latest work pub- 
lished by G. & C. Merriam Company, of Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, in the dictionary line, and is the standard work 
in the Government Printing Office at Washington, D. C., and 
of schoolbook publishers generally. It is a complete and 
thoroughly revised edition of the well-known unabridged 
dictionary and in many respects is superior to the original 
work. For use in printing and newspaper offices this work 
has long been considered the authority. Most of the school- 
books issued in the country are based on Webster. The 
reasons why the dictionary is especially advantageous for 
use in printing offices will be found upon page 246, and the 
attention of readers of THE INLAND PRINTER is directed 
thereto. Before deciding upon a work of this description, 
it would be well to investigate the merits of the Interna- 
tional Dictionary. 
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PAUL NATHAN AND THE LOTUS PRESS. 


R. PAUL NATHAN, the subject of this article, is 
M thirty-six years old. He was born in New York 
City on June 30, 1860. He had a public school 
education, and went to work at the printing trade when he 
was sixteen years of age. Mr. Nathan’s older brother, who 
is associated in business with him, was then a printer, and 
this undoubtedly 
influenced him in 
the selection of the 
printing business 
as his calling. 
His first posi- 
tion was on a small 
local paper, where 
he served for six 
months at nothing 
per week; then his 
salary was raised 
to $3. While work- 
ing at this salary 
the foreman of the 
office was suddenly 
taken very sick and 
sent to a hospital. 
Our young printer 
asked his employer 
to let him ‘‘make 
up’’ the paper, and 
with many misgiv- 
ings the ‘‘boss”’ 
consented ; the time of publication was at hand, and there 
seemed no other alternative, as the foreman had always 
done this work. The paper came out on time, and as the 
foreman never recovered the young apprentice thereafter 
had the responsibility of ‘‘ making up” the paper, and the 
satisfaction of having his wages doubled. He was always 
on friendly terms with the older printers about the office, 
and they willingly gave him any information he asked, 
and gladly pointed out his errors. His experience here 
was varied and valuable. He was called on to make 
himself useful in all departments of the business. In 
cases of emergency he would feed the cylinder press, 
cut paper (which was there done on a Franklin plow 
cutter), set type, read proof, do job composition, attend 
to customers, solicit advertisements for the paper, and, 
in the absence of the reporter, gather and write up 
police court news. Later, he left this position and 
found employment in some of the larger New York 
offices, where he followed up jobbing until, at the age 
of twenty-four, he and his brother went into the busi- 
ness on their own account in a very small way. 
Augustus Nathan (who is six years older than his 
brother) had been foreman in several large printing 
establishments for a number of years, and had worked 
his way up from the position of ‘‘devil.’’ The new 
enterprise did not leap into sudden fame. The firm was 
handicapped in not having much capital. It was neces- 
sary for them to secure such orders as would bring in 
immediate returns, as they were unknown to the stock 
houses, and were compelled to deal on a cash basis. 
They were obliged to secure work that would pay a 
deposit on orders and the balance on delivery ; this neces- 
sarily shut out the commercial field, because most merchants 
and storekeepers are in the habit of settling their accounts 
at thirty or sixty days’ time. About the only kind of work 
they could cater for was ball and picnic printing for social 
clubs, and the like. After struggling along in this line for 
about five years, in which time they had added largely to 
their plant, the two brothers concluded that ‘“ tasteful 
printing’’ would be more profitable than the work they 
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were handling. They both joined a well-known art school, 
and seriously took up the study of art, devoting several 
hours a day under the tuition of competent instructors. 
Mr. Paul Nathan took up designing, and Augustus Nathan 
color. The combination of an art education with a knowl- 
edge of printing was a bright idea. They found that the 
art principles that appiied to a piece of statuary or a paint- 
ing could also be applied to a job of printing. They were 
also sufficiently practical to know that the business-bringing 
qualities of printing of an advertising nature should not be 
subordinated to the artistic. Samples of their work found 
their way into the offices of the printing trades papers, and 
THE INLAND PRINTER has frequently had occasion to say 
some very flattering things about them. Mr. Nathan thinks 
that too much stress cannot be laid on the importance of an 
art education to the young man in the printing business 
who has an ambition to be more than the ‘‘average’’ job 
compositor. 

In a conversation with Mr. Nathan he said: ‘‘ Up to the 
present time printing has been largely the product of un- 
trained talent, depending on natural taste and an ability to 
imitate. Of course, natural taste is a very important pos- 
session, and will help a person of even limited opportunities, 
but it is just as possible for all to cultivate an artistic taste 
as it is to learn to set type. Some will undoubtedly be able 
to make better use of their knowledge than others, but all 
will be greatly benefited by an artistic training.” He 
expressed himself as believing that the general tendency is 
toward better printing than has ever been known. He 
argues that this tendency accounts for the prevalence at 
present of the almost universal appreciation and imitation 
of ancient manuscripts. ‘‘ Before the invention of type and 
printing, books were made by persons skilled in drawing ; 
they were trained artists; their work was not mere placing 
of type side by side mechanically. There was thought and 
design in it all. It had real artistic merit. Because the 
printers of today appreciate this merit and try to imitate it, 
does not prove that the printing of olden times was better 
than that being done at present, because that was not print- 





Mr. NATHAN’S DESK AT THE LOTUS PRESS. 


ing. What it does prove is that the printers’ taste is being 
educated to an appreciation of the artistic, which conse- 
quently brings them to admire these old missals. This is 
all very different from the rule-twisting of a few years ago. 
Printing that depends on difficult rule-twisting for effect is 
not artistic printing, and never was. Nor does artistic 
printing imply an abundance of ornaments and jimcracks. 
It is possible to make the handsomest kind of printing 
without the use of a single ornament, and by sticking to one 





























































































series of type. The best use that can be made of samples of 
good printing is to learn from them what it is that distin- 
guishes the artistic and tasteful from the inartistic and 
crude. The compositor who keeps samples so as to imitate 
them, as a schoolboy uses his copy book, will fail oftener 
than he succeeds, as no two jobs are exactly alike. The 
lengths of line will vary, or there will be a greater or less 
number of words in a paragraph, and the arrangement of 
the display lines will not be the same, and it will be largely 
a case of hit or miss. He will not be safe in deviating from 
his sample unless he knows the real principles that make 
the sample look pleasing. There are principles of balance, 
proportion, harmony and appropriateness which, when 
understood, will enable the compositor to put infinite variety 
into his work, and make him sure of his ground in every 
instance, no matter what may be the nature of the job or the 
wording of the copy. It is often useful to have a line of 
samples of good work simply to thumb over for the purpose 
of getting suggestions, not for imitation. The skilled de- 
signer will look through a batch of such specimens and 
acquire a number of useful suggestions or ideas, without 
really copying anything he has seen. Specimens preserved 
for this purpose are exceedingly valuable 
and useful.’’ 

The Lotus Press (which is the name 
of the plant owned by the Messrs. Na- 
than Bros.) has grown to considerable 
proportions, and has gained a reputation 
for doing fine printing. There is no 
doubt that any printer who will apply 
himself to the study of art will soon see 
_ a decided improvement in his work, and 

IMPRINT OF THE make his services more valuable than 
on that of his competitor. 

The Lotus Press has always been an aggressive and 
original advertiser, and we hope in the near future to have 
an article from Mr. Nathan on ‘Advertising a Printing 
Business.”’ 








NOTES ON PUBLICITY. 


BY F. PENN. 


THE Henry O. Shepard Company, printers, 212 Monroe 
street, Chicago, have issued a pretty brochure entitled 
‘*Good-Enough-to-Keep Advertising,’’? printed on hand- 
made paper. It is a most dainty production and is evidence 
of the ability of this well-known house to sustain its high 
reputation. 

TueE Thurston Print, of Portland, Maine, send a neat 
card with the portraits of President-elect McKinley and 
Vice-President-elect Hobart, with the invitation to ‘‘let it 
stand on your desk.’’ The timeliness of this form of adver- 
tising commends it and the neat type effects of the Thurston 
Print should be appreciated by customers generally. 

B. R. BAuMGARDT & Co., publishers and printers, Los 
Angeles, California, send me an interesting booklet adver- 
tising their establishment. Half-tone illustrations of the 
various departments adorn the descriptive text and the 
equipment certainly is convincing of the ability of the com- 
pany to do good work, of which the specimen before me is a 
satisfactory sample. The motto, ‘‘We Never Disappoint,”’ 
should be attractive to customers. 

A LARGE and impressively addressed envelope reaches 
me addressed in red: 

DEAR MR. PosTMASTER: Please deliver this to 
We FOR WT UE Ens ck keea eo esc caeatasestassas 
WN Re ET Ee NE eo onic iccenbitenotpasnnnees 


A red tint-block in the left margin is marked out in white 
lettering, ‘‘His Little Paper—If tempted to throw this 
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away don’t do it.”’ Inside is ‘‘His Little Paper’’—Mr. 
C. L. Dering, publisher, who advertises his coal business in 
a bright and attractive way on handmade paper and in 
tasteful typography. The Henry O. Shepard Company, 
Chicago, are the printers. I note Mr. Dering has good 
taste and knows good printing. 

LoRING CoEs & Co., Worcester, Massachusetts, send me 
a circular about machine knives, printed on manila stock in 
blue ink, the wording of which is good, although the type 
display might be improved. The addition of the name of the 
town in which the works are located would also aid those 
who did not know to more easily find them. 

DIGNITY in advertising is commented on by the Wone/ary 
Times, of Toronto, Canada. It says: ‘‘There is a plain- 
spoken and very entertaining chapter in Defoe’s ‘Complete 
English Tradesman,’ dealing with commercial correspond- 
ence, and the essentials of it are thus summed up: ‘A 
tradesman’s letter should be plain, concise, and to the pur- 
pose; no quaint expressions, no book-phrases, no flourishes, 
and yet they must be full and sufficient to express what he 
means, so as not to be doubtful, much less unintelligible.’ 
We need not stop to criticise or to amplify this conclusion, 
and only bring it forward to ask how it squares with a 
lithographed circular issued by an eminent mantle house to 
introduce a fresh traveler in these terms: ‘Here is not a 
Goliath in strength or stature, but little and good. You 
may safely place great confidence in him. He will faith- 
fully endeavor to serve you. I hope you will kindly favor 
him with a look, and send him on his way rejoicing.’ ”’ 

NEXT! 
The Foolish Man— 
He failed and no one was surprised, 
Because he never advertised. 
—Boston Courier. 
The Wise Man — 
He retired, rich as any miser ; 
He was an Lage advertiser. 
— Saratoga Eugle. 
The Happy Man— ‘ 
He died and heavenly songs did hear ; 
He patronized the Mountaineer. 
—Gorham Mountaineer. 
The Long-Headed Man — 
He came to town with a roll of “*scads,”’ 
For he had read the //¢ra/d “ads.” 
— St. Paul Herald. 
The Sensible Man— 
To this office he flew with many lines, 
And now has several barrels of dimes. 
—Buffalo Times. 
The Discerning Man— 
In the Cleveland World took lots of space, 
And customers filled his business place. 
—Cleveland World. 
The Sagacious Man— 
He put page ads. in THE INLAND PRINTER ; 
They hustled his trade both summer-and winter. 


From Mr. Thomas Parker, of the Review Press, Decatur, 
Illinois, I have received a number of bright specimens of 
what I may call timely advertising. Among them is an 
imitation of a ballot issued the last week in October and up 
to election day, for the ‘‘ Typographic Party for Primus of 
the Art Preservative in the United States, the Review Press.”’ 
The electors are named as follows, with the notice that polls 
are open all the time and that votes are always received : 
L. Etterheads, S. How Bill, N. Otehead, E. N. Velope, 
P, LaCard, A. Small Card, B. O. Oklet, P. Amphlet, 
L. Edger, A. N. Nouncement, I. N. Vitation, S. A. LeBill, 
D. Odger, B. L. Otter, C. A. Talogue, A. B. Stract, 
B. C. Heck, C. Ash Book, F. Olders, P. O. Sters, S. Tate 
ment, L. Abels, Alf Tones, R. R. H. Angers. ' 





CANNOT KEEP HOUSE WITHOUT IT. 

I cannot keep house without’ THE INLAND PRINTER. 
Have every number from Vol. I, No. 1, up to date, all bound 
in half russia. Long may she wave.— William D. Christ- 
man, Fredonia, Kansas. 


















SNAP SHOTS 


Orphan boys in hospicio, Guadalajara. 

Mr. White, Mrs. Curtis and Mr. Curtis, of the Commission. 
Thieves’ market, Guadalajara. 

Fruit market, Mexico City. 

Transporting prisoners under guard. 

Charcoal carts. 

Ruins at Yrapuato. 





IN MEXICO. 
8. Roadside market. 
9. Water seller, Oaxaca. 
10. Mexican police officer escorting Mr. Curtis. 
11. Public carriers, Mexico City. 
12. A street fruit stand, Mexico City. 
13. Public well, San Luis Potosi, where it has not rained for five years. 
14. Public washhouse at Durango. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
A MONTH IN MEXICO.* 


BY TRUMBULL WHITE. 


HE most vivid memory of our little 
journey to Mexico is of the things 
we did not see. There was never a 
place we left, that our friends did 
not tell us of sights of interest or 
beauty we were missing, better 
than what we had seen, and the end 
of it all was an immense regret that 
the time limit was so short and that 
so much had to be left undone. 

From Chicago to El Paso, the 
journey early in September fur- 
nished little that was new to any of 
the party. It was the international 
bridge across the Rio Grande that 
marked the real beginning of 
strange things. In the month that 
followed, nearly all were strange. 
Within that time, the pencil and the 
lens of Mr. Schmedtgen, and the 
typewriter of Mr. Curtis were sel- 
dom at rest. Mexican fresh air and 
sunshine and wholesome food kept 
the energies alive. Mexican sights 

and conditions furnished the material. With these incen- 
tives the amount of work turned out was by no means small. 

Not often does the journey of men who go to make pic- 
tures and to write of an unfamiliar country result in so 
little illustration and description of the scenery, the build- 
ings, the streets, the climate, and the usual accumulation. 

With a specific purpose in view, the securing for the Chi- 

cago Record of information that might throw light on the 

questions at issue in the political campaign then current in 
the United States, and time all too short for that, there was 
left very little opportunity for attention to the sights, the 
museums, the beaten paths of tourist interest, except as 





* NotE.— Early in September the Chicago /tecord sent a commission 
to Mexico to investigate and report upon the condition of that country under 
the free coinage of silver. The great interest of the people of the United 
States in the much vexed question of the gold standard and the free and 
unlimited coinage of silver met an instant response from the Record by this 
notable enterprise. With a just appreciation of the fact that personal views 
will unconsciously color the reports of even the most conscientious, and to 
anticipate even a touch of bias, the commission was made up of writers of 
opposite views — Mr. Trumbull White and Mr. William E. Curtis, with Mr. 
William Schmedtgen, chief of the /?ecord art department, as illustrator. 
The reports of these writers appeared alternately in the Aecord, and it is 
safe to say that no more comprehensive account of the industrial condition 
of Mexico has been given to the people of this country. The interesting 
sketch herewith furnished THE INLAND PRINTER by Mr. Trumbull White, 
and the brilliant illustrations of Mr. Schmedtgen, will serve to indicate 
slightly the value and thoroughness of the work of the commission, which is 
but a single example of the enterprise which has placed the Record at the 
front as anideal American newspaper.—EDITOR. 


they bore on the particular object of the quest. But it may 
not be too much to assert that when a month of careful 
inquiry is devoted to learning and writing and picturing 
the industrial conditions of a people, and their life and 
habits, more may be gained along these lines than from a 
six-months’ tour of the excursionist. So the pictures which 
we found for sale in the shops were mostly of the cathedrals, 
and the fine public and private buildings of the city, or the 
grand and beautiful scenery of the country. But the pic- 
tures Mr. Schmedtgen made were those of the people, of 
types of life or architecture, and for our purpose more 
interesting and more valuable. The artist may tell of the 
limitless possibilities of art material in Mexico. I would 
rather write of the field for descriptive, commercial, indus- 
trial and romantic literature. 

In a month we traveled over some 3,500 miles of the rail- 
ways of Mexico and visited a dozen or more of the largest, 





Un CENTOVETO SENORITA. 


most distinctive and most notable cities of the republic. 
The radial points were Durango, Guadalajara, Oaxaca, San 
Luis Potosi and Monterey, and within these extremities the 
City of Mexico, Puebla, Leon, Irapuato and Celaya were 
among the stopping places. No two of these cities were 
alike. We found their industries as local and exclusive as 
the strawberries of Irapuato, where the fruit is all grown on 
one side of the railway track, and no one ever attempts a 
crop in the exactly similar soil and situation on the other 
side. There is new material everywhere and no danger of 
duplication if the observer knows how to observe. But for 
the writer as well as the artist there are two natural tenden- 
cies to overcome in the selection of matter. One is to select 





MEXICAN SOUTHERN RAILWAY. 


BIsHoP’s PALACE, MONTEREY. 
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only the picturesque, which may easily be the oldest or the 
lowest. Ruined adobe huts, and peons at the toil of beasts, 
and beggars at every railway station, make interesting 
pictures for the artist or the writer, and indeed are easiest 





GATE TO A PRIVATE GARDEN. 


obtained. But they do not make Mexico. Then there is 
another possibility in too much attention to the fine build- 
ings, the palaces in the cities, the cathedrals, and the fine 
streets of some of the better places. But these alone do not 
measure the republic. It is in the contrasts that the value is 
found. Any written or pictorial consideration of Mexico 
that fails to take cognizance of both these elements fails to 
show the remarkable progress of the country in recent 
years, the modern birth, and the hopeful promise of the 
future. Mexico is but twenty years old in modern civiliza- 
tion, and her advances are to be measured by that period. 

The American influence is strong in many parts. In 
Monterey the largest wagon warehouse had over its door 
the sign ‘‘ Pedro Studebaker,”’ and the buffet menus price 
“‘frijoles a la Boston.”’ 
The photographs we 
bought are printed in En- 
glewood—- but it is admit- 
ted that the negatives are 
made in Mexico! At the 
little city of Ocatlan, on 
the Guadalajara branch of 
the Mexican Central, a 
’dobe house near the sta- 
tion bore the name, 
‘‘Palmer House,’’ and most 
of the machetes used in the 
republic are made by Col- 
lins & Co., of Collinsville, 
Connecticut. 

It may be accepted as 
true, that when a nation of 
measurably intelligent peo- 
ple, after hundreds of years 
of living, has come to 
certain habits of dress, and 





WitriaM E. Curtis. 


(Getting out Mexican letters under difficulties.) 


diet, and dwellings, those habits are 
likely to be correct ones, or approx- 
imately so, for the climate and the 
race. No one need pity the Mexican 
because he wears a serape instead of 
an overcoat; eats frijoles and tor- 
tillas instead of roast pork with apple 
sauce; and lives in an adobe house of 
one story, with walls three feet thick, 
instead of a Queen Anne cottage of 
pine boards. Italked with Mr. Hall, 
of Puebla, an Englishman and an 
architect. ‘‘When I came here,’’ he 





said, ‘‘I was going to revolutionize : mearey 


UEX/Co 


Mexican architecture, and show them 
how we build houses at home. I have 
learned that they know their country better than I did, and 
that in material and general plan their houses are right. 
Now I am building their way.”’ 

Some other good things the Mexicans have discovered. 
On the little tin sign carried on his tray by a street vender 
of ‘‘ dulces,”’ the confections of the country, was painted the 
legend, ‘‘ Para los ricos, medio. Para los pobres, cuar- 
tillo.”’ (‘For the rich, 6 cents; for the poor, 3 cents.’’) 
And the customer was the one who classified his means. 
He was welcome to buy from 
the tray, a certain quantity for 
either 6 or 3 cents, at his own 
choice. Buta rich man does not 
name himself as poor, and the 
poor man has no false pride to 
conceal his poverty. They are 
both satisfied, and the dealer 
profits. 

From an artistic standpoint 
Mexico offers a field for the artist 
and the photographer as yet but 
little worked. The scenery is 
grand, some portions traversed 
by the railroads surpassing the 
celebrated beauties of many of 
the roads in the United States, 
and the quaint costumes of the natives, the crude imple- 
ments and conveyances, the picturesque ruins and rare 
oddity of many of the present buildings and dwellings, all 
combine to make a visit to this part of the world a revelation 
to one of an artistic mind. 


POULTRY SELLER. 





FROM THE COUNTRY. 





PRESSROOM QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 
CONDUCTED BY A PRESSMAN. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS.— Letters for this department should be 
mailed direct to 212 Monroe street, Chicago. The names and addresses 
of correspondents must be given, not necessarily for publication, but 
merely to identify them if occasion should arise. No letters will be 
answered by mail which properly belong to this department. 

WANTS A BOOK ON THE MANUFAC- 
TURE OF PRINTING INKS.—G. K. H., 
of Baltimore, Maryland, writes: 
‘“‘Will you kindly advise me if there 
are any books published treating on 7”: 
the manufacture of printing inks ; 
and, if so, where can I obtain them ?”’ 
Answer.— George W. Small & Co., 
1921 Kinney avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
publish such a book. See their ad- 
vertisement on page 93 of October 
INLAND PRINTER. 

Wants Our CrirticisM.—J. H., of 
Baltimore, Maryland, has sent eight 
pages of a supplement containing as 


many half-tone portraits and type TRUMBULL WHITE. 


(As Mexican Newsgatherer.) 
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matter, regarding which is the following request: ‘ Will 
you please criticise these sheets? Please let me know 
why the plates do not stand out like the pictures of THE 
INLAND PRINTER, and oblige.’? Answer.— The plates seem 
to be well made ready, considering the variety of styles 
in the engraving and the originals — photographs — from 
which the plates have been made. Some of the portraits 
are up to the merit of many that appear in this journal 
from time to time. The pressman is, evidently, a careful 
but ¢imorous workman. We are led to this conclusion 
from the fact that while the overlaying and general prep- 
aration of the half-tone illustrations are nearly all that 
could be desired on such work, his delicacy of treatment is 
a little too light in some cases, and this helps to dim the 
luster and strength of the subject. This is particularly 


Mest? 





pages ; but we will be pleased to hear of approved methods 
or suggestions from readers at any time. Cold and frosty 
weather is sure to seriously affect calendered or plated 
papers, especially if the paper is kept in a cold wareroom. 
All highly finished stock should be kept exposed to equal 
heat to that of the pressroom, which should be up to sixty-five 
degrees at least during winter weather. It is the exception 
to be troubled by electricity in paper during the summer 
months; it, therefore, follows that if we resort to heat to dis- 
pel the electricity, we will be quite likely to overcome most of 
its annoyance. We have, in accordance with the experience 
of other pressmen and our own, recommended that a gas pipe 
be fitted to run under the feed-board (clearing the fly-board) 
at a proper distance from the wood, and that a sheet of zinc, 
or other appropriate metal, be fastened under the board, say 


POTTERY MARKET, MEXICO CITY. 


noticeable on pages 6, 8, 9 and 11, and on some portraits on 
page 12. Nearly every portrait shown could have been 
improved had an additional sheet of folio paper been used 
on the overlay ; in some cases an even thicker paper could 
have been used advantageously. Of course these additional 
strengths should be applied to the strong or leading charac- 
teristics of the several pictures, to be effective in produc- 
ing strength and boldness to the tonings of the engravings. 

Wants TO KNow or A SURE METHOD OF TAKING Out 


-ELecrricity In Paper.—C. W. H., of St. Paul, Minnesota, 


writes: ‘‘Can you, or any of the readers of your valuable 
journal, give me a sure method of taking out electricity from 
paper? In this high electrical climate we are greatly 
troubled with electricity during the cold winter months, and 
have, as yet, been unable to find any method to prevent this 
annoyance that can be depended upon.’”’ <Answer.— This 
matter has received considerable attention already in these 


about one inch from the wood ; and that this gas pipe have 
holes bored along one side of it; the holes to be distant about 
three or four inches apart. <A rubber tube is then fitted to 
one end of the pipe to supply the gas. Such a device, when 
lighted up, will be found quite efficacious. If our corre- 
spondent will refer to the May, 1895, number, of this journal, 
page 176, he can see a small diagram of the plan just ex- 
plained, also full particulars of how a close investigator of 
electricity in paper circumvented electrical annoyances. 
The electric ‘‘annihilators’’ and ‘‘ dissipators”’’ advertised 
in this journal, used according to directions, are said to 
give satisfaction. 

WHaT CAUSES A ‘‘ POUND” IN THE PRESS.— P. C. W., 
of Port Jervis, New York, says: ‘‘Can you inform me 
what causes a ‘ pound’ on the rear end of a two-revolution 
press—that is, when the cylinder leaves the type? The 
‘pound’ is not noticed when a small form is used, and when 
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the impression is thrown off it is also relieved. I have tried 
almost everything to remedy the difficulty but cannot do so. 
Have moved the plungers backward and forward, but the 
‘thump’ was the same. The bearers and cylinder are 
exactly type high; speed is about 1,700 per hour; the size 
of bed is 35 by 50, and the type measurement (when the 
‘thump’ is noticeable) is 29 by 43 inches.’”’ Answer.— 
There is, evidently, something wrong in the running condi- 
tion of the machine to cause the thump, especially so when 
the press does not have this when running on small forms 
or when the impression is off. In such a dilemma we advise 
examining the ‘‘set’’ of the raising and lowering device 
for the cylinder. It is quite probable that there lies the 
seat of all the trouble, if, as you say, the plungers have 
been adjusted properly for the speed and weight of the form 
you mention. Of course, it is absolutely necessary that the 
cylinder be set to type height, per the bed bearers, so that 
bed and cylinder run together with precision; and it is 
also necessary that the tympanning be so built up that it 
cannot do the ‘‘ dragging ’’ act on the form when the press 
is running. See that the registering rack on the cylinder 
does not drop into that on the bed #00 far front, for that will 
shorten up the hold on this device and compel a ‘‘ pound,”’ 
as the bed and cylinder relax their hold at the termination 
of the impression. 


COLUMN RULES WoRKING UP IN PaGES.—A subscriber 
writes: ‘‘ We are having considerable trouble with the rules 
working up in the forms on our two-revolution press. 
The trouble is always upon one side of the bed—the 
side upon which the spiral screw is attached which oper- 
ates the tracks. Can you suggest a remedy for the diffi- 
culty ?’’ Answer.— The trouble complained of can come 
from various causes, such as a weak press-bed, the ‘‘ back- 
lash’”’ of the machine when passing the back center, and 
from the press-bed not being properly adjusted to the ‘‘ side 
ways ’”’ or ‘‘ gibs’’; and sometimes because the cylinder and 
the bed-bearers are not working in unison. There are also 
occasions where the rules work up in the form by reason of 
bearing on the furniture, the rules being longer than the 
type matter in the page. From an examination of the sheet 
sent for that purpose, we are of the opinion that the trouble 
springs from the fact that the ‘‘ gibs ’’ need a little stronger 
hold on the ‘‘ side way”’ or ‘‘track’’ on the troublesome 
side. If the screws will not admit of additional tightening 
up on the “‘gibs,’’ then loosen them (especially the front 
one) and pack them with stout paper or bristol board. This 
should keep the bed down to the ‘‘ ways’’ and make it rigid 
along the gripper edge. There is, obviously, a spring in 
the bed. True up the bearers to type height and let the 
cylinder down to these, so that both will touch gently yet 
. firmly all the length of the bearer’surface. If this does not 
overcome the difficulty, then try sawing slots in the column 
rules underneath and have these about two or three inches 
apart, and about five-eighths of an inch through the column 
rule. In extreme cases, we have used thin strips of card- 
board, cut about a quarter of an inch wide, and inserted 
one of these between the rule and the type, on each side of 
the rule, pushing down the strip of card to the bed of the 
press. This will hold the rules down. We suggest that 
you plane down your form better than the printed sheet sent 
would seem to indicate you have done, as much of the type 
is very irregular on nearly every page of the eight shown. 





WHITE AND BLAcK Spots IN HALF-TONEs.—In running 
half-tones. in fine work, pressmen are often bothered with 
white spaces arising from atoms of paper sticking to the 
cut. One of the latest schemes to obviate it is that proposed 
by C. Blakely, of the Blakely Printing Company, Monroe 
street, Chicago, who has had a brush affixed to his Miehle 
press so that as soon as the cylinder gripper takes the sheet 





it passes under the brush, removing any loose particles that 
would otherwise be carried down to the form. The arrange- 
ment has been in operation a couple of weeks and has been 
very effective in removing the specks that formerly disfig- 
ured the work, causing white spots until they were satu- 
rated with ink and black dots afterward until washed out. 


ROLLERS Not TAKING INK IN WET WEATHER.— Mr. 
Andrew Van Bibber, of Cincinnati, writes: ‘‘J. F. B., of 
Martin’s Ferry, Ohio, complains, in your issue of October, of 
his rollers not taking ink in long spells of wet weather. The 
first remedy is to return them at once to the roller maker. 
You advise him to roll them in powdered alum and let it 
remain on them for about fifteen minutes. Our experience 
is that powdered alum will eat the face of a roller quickly, 
leaving it rough and dead. The best remedy we know of 
for J. F. B.’s trouble is to take the roller out of the press 
and clean it well with benzine. When the benzine has dried 
off rub the roller well with powdered carbonate of mag- 
nesia. Let it stay on the roller five or ten minutes, then 
brush it off and put the roller immediately back into the 
press, before the damp air has had time to moisten it again. 
The carbonate of magnesia does not affect the face of the 
roller at all. It merely absorbs the dampness as blotting 
paper does. Carbonate of magnesia is a very light white 
stuff, a four-ounce block being as big as a common brick. 
It is easily powdered in the hands.”’ 

FELT VIBRATORS WEARING Ovut.—J. C. E., Cleveland, 
Ohio, writes: ‘‘In the October issue of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, under the head of ‘Pressroom Queries and An- 
swers,’ page 75, ‘W. A. B.,’ of Grand Junction, Michigan, 
states that ‘he has been bothered by the felt vibrator wear- 
ing out so soon.’ The ‘wrinkle’ of doing away with the 
felt vibrators on printing presses is not new, but it seems 
that our Michigan friend has not ‘caught on.’ Here is the 
wrinkle: Send the felt rollers to any up-to-date roller manu- 
facturer and order them covered with composition to replace 
the felt. This composition is manufactured expressly for 
the purpose, being harder than is used for form rollers, 
and a felt roller stock covered with this composition, at the 
end of a year will be found in better condition than the 
felt roller was at the start. An experience of thirty years 
at presswork — during which time the writer has also ‘ been 
bothered by the felt vibrators wearing out too soon ’— places 
him in a position to state, as a matter of fact, that felt roll- 
ers are not to be compared with composition vibrators.”’ 


REMEDY FOR FELT ROLLERS GIVING Way.— Mr. Andrew 
Van Bibber, of the Van Bibber Roller Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, writes: ‘‘In your October issue, W. A. B., of Grand 
Junction, Michigan, asks in regard to felt rollers giving 
way, and states that he has had four give out in the last few 
months. He says.‘ The felt seems to first come loose on the 
roller, then soon gives way.’ The reason of the trouble is 
simply that the firm that covered the rollers in question do 
not know how to do it and have never taken the trouble to 
reason the matter out. They send the iron core upstairs to 
a hand, generally the carpenter, and he glues ona strip of 
felt spirally with ordinary glue and then secures the ends 
with wire or twine. Of course the felt comes off. That has 
been the method since I went into business twenty-eight 
years ago. It worked very well with the old wooden cores, 
because the glue stuck to both the wood and to the felt. But 
iron cores are used now, and the glue does not stick to the 
iron at all. The glue soon becomes as hard as horn and 
contracts. It has no hold on iron and a slight force loosens 
it completely. Nobody on earth would think of using com- 
mon glue to make anything adhere toiron, but they still try 
to do it in covering felt rollers, because they had done it 
with the old wooden cores. By the way in which we cover 
felt rollers, we furnish rollers that never come loose and 
that run till worn out. We do not try to make glue stick to 
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cold iron, for it can’t be done. Paint will stick to iron per- 
fectly, and glue will stick to paint. Therefore we clean the 
iron core and then paint it with red lead and boiled linseed 
oil. That dries quickly and adheres to the iron perfectly. 
The painted surface must not be touched with greasy hands. 
Then we glue the felt on to that clean-painted surface. We 
use a glue slightly flexible and that does not shrink and 
dry as hard as horn. We make our glue the same as a car- 
penter does, except that we add three ounces of glycerin to 
each pound of dry glue. The ends of the roller are secured 
with twine or wire as usual. A felt roller made that way 
will not come loose and should run till it is worn out.”’ 


INK FOR RUBBER STAMPS.— L. E. Lippincott, Lee Centre, 
Illinois, asks if the formula for making rubber stamp ink 
given in answer to query by George W. B., Cleveland, Ohio, 
in the September number, is suitable for use on typewriters 
that have rubber type inked by felt rollers. Also asks for 
recipe for green ink for same purpose. Answer.— The cost 
of the ink is so small that it would pay our correspondent 
better to apply to the manufacturer of the typewriter he is 
using. The principle of the application of the ink is the 
same as that of the rubber stamp and the same ink should 
do for both purposes. The Scientific American Notes and 
Queries offers the following as reliable formule: 

‘“‘The usual rubber stamp inks are prepared with water 
soluble aniline colors and glycerin. A good formula, which 
we have tested practically for all colors, is as follows: 

1. Blue rubber stamp ink: 


Aniline blue, water sol., 1 B...............00000- 3 parts 
PI UIE oni pie c\s olslalb vaisic We's'o done ceinsiste sin «vise 7" 
MIT IIE 5 opie nied sp si ond ac eniesv sais sis cereals a 
MRF at Gta cres ovat es tccaas send Rareese 10 * 
pI 5 vas ote Veena as vcleahywiconeceeacep sine yd: 


Mix them intimately by trituration in a mortar. The blue 
should be well rubbed down with the water, and the 
glycerin gradually added. When solution is effected the 
other ingredients are added. Other colors are produced by 
substituting for the blue any one of the following : 


Go PE EON PIs a's Dass Sasa swan esas seanese 3 parts. 
3. Diamond fuchsin I........... Renate sion 7 ie 
4, Methyl green, yellowish.............scss006 58 
Ss VRBUNE ae OPO WE se oc csciacccecicescaeeee's See 
G6. Nigrosin W (blue black) «2... s.6.0 coc. sas 
7. If a bright red ink is required, 3 parts of eosin B. B. 


N. are used, but the pyroligneous acid must be omitted, as 
this would destry the eosin. Other aniline colors, when 
used for stamping ink, require to be acidulated. 





ANNUAL MEETING AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS’ 
COMPANY. 

The American Type Founders’ Company held its annual 
meeting October 28. The reports for the year ending 
August 31 showed net earnings of $136,184, which were 
applied to betterments. The management hopes to pay divi- 
dends the coming year. There were $196,000 of the author- 
ized $1,000,000 debenture bonds sold up to October 15, and 
the proceeds applied to floating debt. The conversion of 
$9,000,000 capital to $4,000,000 may be carried out. The bal- 
ance sheet shows $345,466 bills payable August 31. 

The old board of directors whose term expired—J. R. 
Phinney, R. E. Nelson, John E. Searles, Benjamin Kimball 
and Charles S. Conner — were reélected. George Cleveland 
and Walter S. Marder were elected in place of Edward F. 
E. Young and Edward D. Candee. 

At a subsequent meeting of the new board of directors, 
John E. Searles was reélected president; Robert M. Jan- 
ney, vice-president, and R. N. Nelson, general manager. 
M. H. Smith, who heretofore held the position of secretary 
and treasurer, was elected treasurer, and John P. Murphy 
was appointed secretary. 





NOTES AND QUERIES ON ELECTROTYPING AND 
STEREOTYPING, 


CONDUCTED BY J. F. HENRY. 

Correspondence relating to this department is respectfully invited 
from electrotypers, stereotypers and others. Individual experiences in 
any way pertaining to the trade are solicited. Inquiries will receive 
prompt attention. Differences of opinion regarding answers given by 
the editor will receive respectful consideration. 

STEREOTYPE METAL.— The W. Co., of Ohio, write: ‘‘ We 
find that our stereotype metal, of which we have between 
3,000 and 4,000 pounds in use, is running down—that is, 
deteriorating in quality by long-continued use and possibly 
occasional overheating. Would you be kind enough to 
inform us which is the best method to tone up the metal 
so as to bring it to the proper standard again? Our princi- 
pal use of the metal is for plates for our paper, which is 
printed on a perfecting press.’’ Answer.— There may be 
local causes for some of the trouble, which must be removed 
before the metal will work properly. However, assuming 
that there are no foreign substances, except dirt, to be 
removed, I advise a thorough cleaning of the metal by the 
use of rosin, thick oil, or, what is better, put a raw potato on 
the end of a poker or other iron rod and stir the melted 
metal until dirt ceases to rise to the surface. When doing 
this it is well to cover the surface with fine charcoal. After 
cleaning, if the metal is too soft add antimony to harden, 
then tin as may be necessary. If sufficiently hard, add tin 
only in small quantities, so as not to overdose —too much is 
as bad as too little. If still too hard, reduce with lead. 
When metal is once in good condition the new metal which 
must be added to make good the loss from oxidation and 
waste will usually keep the whole in order. Sometimes a 
great deal of trouble is caused by pieces of zinc becoming 
mixed with stereotype metal. When that occurs it is gen- 
erally best to send the metal to the party from whom it was 
bought and have it refined or exchange it for new metal. 


CHANGES IN THE ELECTROTYPE BUSINESS.—In a conver- 
sation with a representative of the Bookmaker, J. P. Felt, 
of Joseph P. Felt & Co., New York, said that it had been 
twenty-eight years since he became connected with the elec- 
trotyping business, and that he served his time with and 
had charge of the Lovejoy foundry for four years. It was 
thereupon suggested to Mr. Felt that he must in that long 
time have noticed many changes in electrotyping methods, 
and he was invited to tell something about them. ‘‘ When 
I went into the trade,’’ he began, ‘‘ the machinery was far 
less powerful and could not be compared with that of 
modern times. Then the presses would not give more than 
60 tons pressure, but I have a machine in my establishment 
with which I can get 1,140 tons pressure and with another 
800 tons pressure. The cause of the manufacture of this 
heavier machinery has been due to the demand of the times. 
A great deal of the extra power is required to do the 
modern and higher class of work, and more especially 
in making half-tone cuts. There is also more difficulty 
encountered in turning out the modern class of work, and 
more care is required, and yet we get very much lower 
prices for it. My experience is that the duller the trade is 
the harder it is to please customers. The reason for that is 
that when a business is booming men will take or accept 
their plates whether there is any defect in them or not. 
They do not have time, in fact, to look for any defects. 
They would say: ‘We have got to get them out.’ They do 
not then have the time to examine the work closely, and 
many cuts will pass inspection which would fail to do so 
under other circumstances. Close criticism means time, 
and the finished class of work requires time. Now we pro- 
duce plates in one hour which used to require three hours. 
To make copper, it at one time required three hours. The 
time saved in this has cut down the time required to pro- 
duce plates, and the result is that now the bulk of the work 
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which comes in here in the morning is delivered on the same 
day. It was impossible to do so much as that even within 
so short a time as two years ago. I have a method of 
depositing the copper quickly. There, for instance, is a 
piece of copper which I made in one hour, and here is 
another which took only thirty-five minutes, or almost one- 
half as long, to make. The old method was slowér and 
uncertain in results. The chief trouble with it was that the 
copper could be deposited up to a certain point all right, 
but when that point was passed the copper deposit became 
brittle and could be brushed off just like flour. There have 
also been some improvements in the manufacture of electro- 
types in some small details. Turning out electrotype plates 
and turning them out well depends largely upon the methods 
and systems used in the foundry to do it with. Many foun- 
dries pay a great deal of attention to the finishing; but if 
the metal itself is perfect there is very little to be done in 
the way of finishing. If, on the other hand, it is imperfect, 
no amount of finishing can make it perfect. Therefore the 
making of a plate is a more important process than any 
other; but if that has been done properly the finisher has 
very little todo. It is plain, then, that it is of great impor- 
tance in the successful manufacture of a plate that there 
should be skilled help in the foundry room. sid 
Mr. Felt concluded by saying that he thought that ren prices 
for electrotypes are too low; that it is easier to make an 
electrotype, say, of three or four inches in size than one 
which is no larger than a thumb nail, but that this applies 
alike to a plate which is too small to handle easily and a 
plate so large that it is bulky. He considers that it is 
ridiculous to make a plate for 13 cents, and holds that the 
price of no plate should be less than 20 cents. The quick 
process for depositing copper referred to is the same as 
that mentioned on page 511 of THE INLAND PRINTER for 
August, 1896. I understand the patent is now controlled by 
the Lovejoy Company, 446 Pearl street, New York. 
READY-MADE MATRICES.—J. W. McK., of Canada, writes: 
‘‘Partridge’s book on stereotyping to hand, and it is going 
to be a great help to me, but having been issued four years 
ago, there are, of course, things not treated in it, but it will 
be worth all I paid for it. From ‘Notes and Queries on 
Stereotyping’ in THE INLAND PRINTER I am going to get 
good value for my money. In your October issue you dis- 
cuss the ‘Presto’ process, and regarding their claim that 
the matrix paper can be stored for any length of time and 
be ready for use at any moment, you say there is in the 
United States a paper having this quality and mention the 
one controlled by the Potter Press Company. Will you be 
so good as to give me the address of this firm? I ama sort 
of an amateur stereotyper and in my evenings make some of 
the plates we use. So far I have been having my matrices 
made at a newspaper office here, but just when I want one 
most is the time I am sure to find them too busy to attend to 
my wants, and I have decided to put in a small drying press 
and make my own. Most of the pastes I can get hold of 
require the ‘ flongs’ to be used when quite fresh — within a 
day or two—and it will be too much trouble to make up a 
sheet or two at a time, especially if I can buy a paper that is 
ready at all times and will keep. I will indeed be grateful 
if you can put me in communication with some firm who 
will not consider me too small a consumer, or if in your 
‘Notes and Queries’ you will give the formula for a paste 
that will admit of the paper being kept a couple of weeks 
or a month without the paper deteriorating in quality.”’ 
Answer.—I do not know of any way for making matrix 
flong so as to meet the conditions you name. The ordinary 
flong will sour after having been made a few days. If you 
will address The Potter Printing Press Company, Plain- 
field, New Jersey, or The Lovejoy Company, 446 Pearl 
street, New York, you can obtain particulars regarding 


matrix paper. 
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ARBITRARY ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


We'll begin with box and the plural is boxes, 

But the plural of ox should be oxen, not oxes. 

The one fowl is a goose, but two are called geese, 

Yet the plural of mouse should never be meese. 

You may find a lone mouse or a whole nest of mice, 

But the plural of house is houses, not hice. 

If the plural of man is always called men, 

Why shouldn’t the plural of pan be called pen? 

The cow in the plural may be cows or kine, 

But a bow if repeated is never called bine 

And the plural of vow is vows, never vine. 

If I speak of a foot and you show me your feet 

And I give you a boot, would a pair be called beet? 

If one is a tooth and a whole set are teeth, 

Why shouldn’t the plural of booth be called beeth? 

If the singular’s this and the plural is these, 

Should the plural of kiss ever be nicknamed keese? 

Then one may be that and three would be those, 

Yet hat in the plural would never be hose 

And the plural of cat is cats, not cose. 

We speak of a brother and also of brethren, 

But though we may say mother, we never say methren. 

Then the masculine pronouns are he, his, him, 

But imagine the feminine she, shis, shim! 

So the English, I think, you all will agree 

Is the greatest language you ever did see. 
COMMONWEALTH, 





THE ROCKFORD FOLDER COMPANY ADVERTISING 
COMPETITION. 

On page 248 of this issue we show the full-size design 
composed by Mr. Frank S. Horner, of the Printers’ Tech- 
nical Club of Rockford, Illinois, in the competition men- 
tioned in the last number, but it did not receive the first 
prize. The advertisement on page 130 of our November 
issue won the first prize, and was designed and composed 
by Charles Shorrock. The second prize was won by O. F. 
Wilson instead of Mr. Lambert. The announcement in the 
last number regarding prizes gave the wrong names, and we 
cheerfully make this correction. 


ONE WAY TO COLLECT A PRINTING BILL. 


A printing house in Buffalo, New York, had occasion 
to collect a debt of a shyster lawyer in Minneapolis. The 
amount was less than $50, and the fellow made up his mind 
that if he stood out about it he would escape payment. So 
when the bill came in he returned it, saying that he wasn’t 
prepared to pay it. Of course, at that distance, there was 
no thought of bringing suit, for it would cost several times 
the amount. The house procured a list of the Minneapolis 
banks, and began to draw on the lawyer through them. The 
draft came back unpaid every time, but that had been 
expected, and the business went on. There are twenty-two 
business banks in Minneapolis. When the list had been 
exhausted Dun’s and Bradstreet’s were added, and prepara- 
tions were made to go through the whole list again. The 
lawyer appears to have had some credit at home, and he did 
not care to lose it, so when he found that the round was to 
be repeated he offered to pay half of the debt, but was told 
that it was all or nothing, and the demands went on. After 
the drawings had gone about half way through the bank 
list for a second time, a check came for the fullamount. One 
over-smart lawyer had been beaten.— Philadelphia Sun. 





A GOOD FLOUR PASTE. 


Richardson, the architect, recommends to every two 
tablespoonfuls of the best wheat flour to add a teaspoonful 
of common moist or brown sugar, and a few drops corrosive 
sublimate; the whole to be boiled, and continually stirred 
to prevent getting lumpy, till of the right thickness. To 
prevent moldiness, a few drops of some essential oil, as 
lavender or peppermint.— Scientific American. 


























. Song: “Joyful, joyful Spring”...... 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


== PROGRAM == 
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FIRST PART 


. Overture: “Alessandro Stradella” oi. Flotow 


String Quartette: Messrs. Link, Gross, Bend and Norton. 


Zither Duet: Messrs. J. J. Koch and Frank E. Eichler 
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. Comic Song: “I saw her first ing 


Bass Solo: Mr. Ferdinany 
oO 


. Chorus: “Christmas Carol”.......... a 


Quartette: Misses Emma Jone 
Messrs. Wm. Barta ani 

_O 
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SECOND PAg& 
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. Barcarolle: “ Gondellied”............... =. 


String Quartette: Messrs. Link, Gro 
oO 
Oo 
Soprano Solo: Mrs. Susani 


oO 
Nocturne: “Harp at Midnight”..o 
Piano Solo: Miss Elizabetg 


O 
. Song: “My sighs shall on the bi 


Duet for Soprano and Tenor: Mrsi 


. Waltz: “Dance on forever”......... a 
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. Song: “One little cot among the hills”’.............. Butterfield Inventors of 
Tenor Solo: Mr. George Travers. STANDA RD 
. Reverie: “Moonlight in the glen”... eee Mack LINE 
Piano Duet: Misses Anna and Elizabeth Fairmount. UNIT SET oe y PE 
. song: “Non conoséi il bel'suol”’..s...:...0.6.600.600..... “Mignon” ¥E 
Soprano Solo: Mrs. Susan Winterfield. Nos. 217-219 Olive Street 
. Fantasie: “Des Alpenhirten’s Klagelied”............... Umlauf SAINT LOUIS 


SKINNER SERIES 


Patent Pending 


6a 4A, $4.30 30-POINT SKINNER L C. $2.05; C $2.25 


HANDSOME 
Neatest Faces 5 


Ta 4A, $3.50 24-POINT SKINNER L C. $1.75, C. $1.75 


FINE LETTER 
Program Enrich 14 


FOUNDRY 





Violin Solo: Mr. Archiby 


O 
6. Comic Song: “Courting in the ri 


Bass Solo: Mr. danas 

7. March: “Grand triumphal”......... 3 
String Quartette: Méssrs. Link, Gro 
Carriages may be orderi 
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For Sale by 2 
Crescent Type Foundry, a 
Chicago, IIl. oO 

Grant C. Snyder & Co., a 
Denver, Colo. oO 

Pacific States Type Foundry, HS 
San Francisco, Cal. Oo 

W. E. Loy, a 
San Francisco, Cal. oO 
Freeman, Woodley & Co., oO 
Boston, Mass. + 
Palmer’s Printing Mach. Depot, oO 
Buffalo, N. Y. a 
Preston Fiddis Company, oO 
Baltimore, Md. oO 
Dominion Printers’ Supply Co., a 
Toronto, Canada. oO 
Golding & Co., a 
Boston, New York, oO 
Philadelphia and Chicago. a 

oO 
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10a GA, $3.20 


ELEGANT MODELS 
Finish Chaste Design 30 


16a 10A, $3.00 


END OF THE CENTURY 
Material Suited to the Time 26 


12-POINT SKINNER 
20a 12A, $2.80 L. C. $1.40; C. $1.40 


DAINTY WORK 
Finest Obtained 15 


8-POINT SKINNER 
26a 15A, $2.25 L. C. $1.15; C. $1.10 


STANDARD LINING 


Modern Plan Introduced 36 | 


10-POINT SKINNER NO. 2 AND 9-POINT SKINNER IN PREPARATION 
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18-POINT SKINNER 


14-POINT SKINNER 


L C. $1.60; C $1.60 


L. C. $1 50; C. 81.50 


10-POINT SKINNER NO 1 
22a 14A, $2.50 L. C, $1.25; C. $1.25 


LEADING STYLE 
Exquisite Display 48 


6-POINT SKINNER 
30a 18A, $2.00 L. C. $1.00; C. $1.00 


SYSTEMATIC PRODUCTS 
Standard Line Type the Best $90 
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Satanick, Jenson [talic and Jenson Old Style in Combination 


Manufactured exclusively by the American Type Founders’ Company 


DE Italic was first intended and used for the entire text of a 

classical work. Subsequently, as it became more general, it was used 
to distinguish the portions of a book not properly belonging to the work, 
such as introductions, prefaces, indexes, and notes; the text itself being 
in Roman. Later it was used in the text for quotations; and finally it 
served the double part of emphasizing many Words in some works, and 
in others, chiefly translations of the Bible, of marking words not properly 
belonging to the text. In England it was first used by De Worde in 1524. 


Jenson Italie Series PATENT APPLIED FOR 


20 A, 45a 10 Point)Jenson Italic $3.00 





20 A, 50a 8 Point Jenson Italic $2.75 


The Italic letter, which is an accessory of the Roman, 
claims an origin quite independent of that letter. It is said 
to be an imitation of the handwriting of Petrarch, being in- 
troduced by Manutius for the printing of his classics, which 
otherwise would have required bulky volumes. Chevillier 
informs us that a further object was to prevent the great 
number of contractions then in use, a feature which ren- 
dered the typography of the day unintelligible and unsightly. 
The execution of the Aldine Italic was entrusted to Francesco 
de Bologna. It contains tied letters, to imitate handwriting. 


Type ornaments and flowers began, like the initials, 
With the illuminators, and Were afterwards made on 
wood. The first printed ornament or bignette is sup- 
posed to be that in the Lactantius, at Sabiaco, in 1465. 
Caxton, in 1490, used ornamental pieces to form the 
border for his Fifteen O’s. The Paris printers at the 
same lime engraved still more elaborate border pieces. 


ORIGIN AND FIRST USES OF ORNAMENTS 


cALDUS PRODUCED SIX SIZES OF THE ITALIC, 1501 


18 A, 40a _ 12 Point Jenson Italic $3.25 


They had evidently been cast from a matrix ; and the idea of combining these pieces into a con- 
tinuous border or headpiece Was probably early conceived. Mores states that ornaments of this 
hind Were common before wood-engraved borders Were adopted ; and Moxon speaks of them in 
his day as old fashioned. In Holland, France, Germany and England these type flowers Were 
in use during the eighteenth century, and every founder was supplied with a number of designs. 


THE ORIGIN AND FIRST USES OF TYPE ORNAMENTS AND FLOWER DESIGNS 


10 A, 25a 18 Point Jenson Italic $4.00 


They were cast on regular bodies, and some of the type specimens 
exhibit most elaborate figures constructed out of these flowers, and 
as late as 1820 these ornaments continued to engross a considerable 
space in the specimens of every English Type Founder of any note. 


ORIGIN OF TYPE ORNAMENTS AND FLOWER DESIGNS 


6A,15a 24 Point Jenson Italic $4.50 


A curious collection of these type ornaments can be 
seen in the Quincuplex Psaltertum, Which was printed 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE TYPE FLOWERS 


The Complete Series of Jenson Italic to 72 Point is now being prepared 


American Cype Founders’ Company 
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Christmas Ornaments 
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‘ be Cranberry Sauce 
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All characters except 280A put up in sets of four at 50 cents per set. English Plum Puddin 9 Br. andy Dip 
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Holiday Cuts 
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Mural Ornaments 
No. 292A. 30 cts. 
No, 295A. 15 cts. No, 301A, 15 cts. No. 304A. 15 cts. No. 297A. 15 cts. 
w& PART ONE ES) [E5 < 
. SZ 
Overture . . . « Charming Kate =A 
Recitation . . . . « Ewangeline Gs) (E> 
Violin Solo. . . . . » Ben Bolt 
No. 296A. 15 cts. No. 300A. 15 cts. 





Stereopticon Views . Switzerland No. 289A. 15 cts. No. 294A. 15 cts. 


No, 302A. 15 cts. 
w& PART TWO # CKO - Se oe 
Overture . . . . Bohemian Girl 
Little Jane O O 
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No. 291A. 15 cts. 


Handy Quartet + + + + Sunbeam No, 298A. 15 cts. No. 298A. 15 cts. No. 303A. 15 cts. No, 290A. 15 cts. 
Prestidigitation. . . «J. Richwine ae ie 5 C) S 4 


All characters except 292A put up in sets of four at 50 cents per set. Characters Nos. 291A 
and 292A may be used for two-color initials. 


Boston Pittsburg St. Louis Denver 
New York Chicago Minneapolis Portland, Ore. 
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Buffalo Milwaukee Omaha Toronto 
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A FEW PICTORIAL ECHOES OF THE |. T. U. CONVENTION AT COLORADO SPRINGS. 


Superintendent Clark and *‘ Dave” Boyer. 

Mrs. Bramwood and the baby that ascended Pike’s Peak. 

Mrs. Clark, Miss Clark, and Miss Savage in Denver. 

Messrs. Curran, Heck, Livezey and Bailey waiting for the Manitou 


car. 
A Colorado nightingale in his barbed wire cage. 
Assembling at the convention hall. 
A Colorado Springs chimney sweep on Cascade avenue. 
Three of the ladies in search of a bicycle store. 
Another view in front of convention hall. 
Delegate O’ Rourke and his unique watch charm. 


President Prescott and Mr. Boyer headed for ‘‘ The Antlers” hotel. 
Children at the house on Pike’s Peak railroad. 

Four samples of Denver’s street gamins. 

On the way to ** The Home,” for the picture-taking. 

Delegate Hynes buttonholing Walkup in front of ‘‘ The Alamo.” 
Leaving the car for the walk to “‘ The Home.” 

One of the Denver boy’s broadest smiles. 

A Pike’s Peak miner and his burro ready for the ascent. 

Mr. Sheldon sharing his pop corn with the delegates. 

Mr. Bailey and his companion hurrying to a session. 

A Colorado settler’s home on wheels — noontime. 











FRANKLIN PRINTING OFFICE, SAN FRANCISCO. 


BY STYLUS. 


” 

T seldom falls to the lot of a printer to pursue so even 
and yet so profitable a course in life as the present 
proprietor of the Franklin Printing Office in San Fran- 

cisco. Few men stand so high in the esteem of their com- 
petitors and employes as Michael Shannon, now the sole 
proprietor, and for forty-two years connected with the office. 
A history of his career 
touches at some point nearly 
every prominent event in the 
history of printing in this 
city, and no proprietor or 
establishment is so well 
known up and down the 
coast. 

The Franklin Printing 
Office was established in 1850 
by the late Frank Eastman, 
in conjunction with Charles 
Paul, Daniel Smith and 
Franklin Williams. Those 
were the flush days— ‘‘the good old days’’— about which 
the reminiscent printer who has survived delights to engage 
his hearers, The wages paid the workman and the prices 
obtained for work have a fairy-story flavor to printers of 
this year of grace, when on all hands one sees only nominal 
success or absolute failure. At first the office was located 
on Montgomery street, near Jackson, opposite the old 
Metropolitan Theater. In 1857 it was moved to Washing- 
ton street, opposite the post office, and in 1865 it changed to 
its present location, 509 Clay street. Here for thirty-one 
years the business has been conducted, to the manifest 
profit of its owners. In the early days such well remem- 
bered and creditable publications as Hutchings’ California 
Magazine, Sunday Varieties, The Hesperian, The Cosmo- 
politan, Town Talk and the Police Gazette were set up and 
printed in this office. 

Mr. Shannon was born in Halifax, Nova Scotia, Septem- 
ber 26, 1833, but went to Boston, Massachusetts, with his 
parents when but two years old, consequently his claim to 
the distinction of a ‘‘ blue nose”’ is slight. After leaving 
school he went to work at the cutlery business, but not find- 
ing it an agreeable occupation, he entered the employ of a 
copperplate printer, determined to master the trade. Here 
he remained until smitten with the California fever in 1854, 
when he left Boston, arriving in San Francisco in April of 
that year. Naturally he sought employment at his trade, 
but in those pioneer days in San Francisco very little cop- 
perplate work was demanded, so he practically began life 
anew, entering the Franklin Printing Office as an appren- 
tice. He very soon demonstrated himself an apt and 
reliable apprentice, and early attracted the attention of 
Mr. Eastman. In 1878 Mr. Shannon was admitted a part- 
ner with Mr. Eastman, which continued until the death of 
the latter in 1882. At his death, Mr. Eastman left his 
interest in the business to his nephew, William H. East- 
man, who a few years later sold it to Mr. Shannon. 

During the years Mr. Shannon was a journeyman 
printer he was an active member of Eureka Typograph- 
ical Union, the predecessor of the present San Francisco 
Typographical Union, and those of the readers of THE 
INLAND PRINTER who have access to a file of the Printer, 
published in New York from 1858 to 1866, will see his name 
enrolled there for several years as a member of the Board of 
Directors, and for one term as vice-president. He continued 
a member of the Eureka until the dissolution of the union, 
and is now an honorary member of its successor. He is 
also one of the vice-presidents of San Francisco Typoth- 
ete, and has been a member of its executive committee. 





MICHAEL SHANNON. 
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Although not a politician and never an aspirant for political 
honors, he has always taken an active interest in national 
and local politics. He is a believer in clean politics, and 
has contributed his time and the weight of his influence to 
that end. The life of Mr. Shannon is one worthy of emula- 
tion. He began life at the foot of the ladder, and by indus- 
try and strength of character has gradually worked his way 
upward, until he is now the sole proprietor of one of the 
best conducted printing offices in San Francisco, an em- 
ployer and a citizen without an enemy and above reproach. 
There are few examples of the boy who enters a printing 
office as errand boy, or ‘‘devil,’’ reaching sole proprietor- 
ship; and it is almost unheard-of that such success should 
have been attained without a word of discontent or detrac- 
tion from the employes. Any differences between employer 
and employed in the Franklin Printing Office have been 
speedily and satisfactorily adjusted, and always to the 
satisfaction of both parties. 

A good test of the fair and honorable treatment of em- 
ployes is the length of service, and in the Franklin Printing 
Office may be seen several worthy of note. Ben Collins, 
pressman, but at present stock-cutter for the establishment, 
has been in constant employ since 1864; T. C. Conmy, fore- 
man of the job department, began working here in 1872; 
while W. W. Shannon, a son of the proprietor, dates his 
entrance into full journeyman’s position from 1874. He has 
been for several years foreman of the bookroom, a position 
for which his long experience has peculiarly fitted him. 
Besides the above gentlemen, now actively engaged with 
the office, W. B. Hassett, now a partner with D. Johnston 
& Co., Sacramento, and an old-time Philadelphia printer, 
was for several years the foreman; T. B. H. Stenhouse, now 
in business in San Diego, learned his trade in the office and 
spent many years in its active service; and William H. 
Orne, afterward foreman, was a long time in its employ. 

The Franklin Printing Office is an all-round office. It 
has had the printing of such work as the proceedings of the 
California Grand Lodge, F. & A. M., for a generation, and 
has among its regular patrons many of the old-time’firms of 
San Francisco, particularly in the banking and insurance 
line. The premises are on the second floor, running through 
from Clay street to Commercial street, and are well lighted 
and commodious. The equipment is ample for the class and 
quantity of work turned out, and the quality is of a high 
grade. 





OF INTEREST TO THE CRAFT. 


JOHN A. HENRY, who for many years has been employed 
in the George Spaulding Company as a pressman, was 
elected to the legislature of California from the forty- 
second assembly district, San Francisco, on the regular 
Republican ticket at the late election. Mr. Henry has never 
been an office seeker, and this position comes to him as a 
recognition of his worth as a citizen and elector. 


ELIJAH RAWSON, a compositor, of Milwaukee, has 
worked steadily at the case for sixty-eight years. The 
Milwaukee Journal says of him: “ He is, it is thought, the 
oldest compositor in the country, nor is his position one of 
honorary membership in the trade. He is by no means a 
superannuated workman who keeps his job because of his 
long service, but holds his place with his fellow-printers 
and may be seen at his post day after day almost as active 
and industrious as any of the younger men. He is nearly 
eighty-four years old, and has seen a number of radical 
changes introduced into the trade since he first took hold 
of i7t” 


MAny printers are now poster collectors. Mr. Frank 
Hynes, with the Smith-Brooks Printing Company, Denver, 
Colorado, has a poster room fitted up in his home, upon the 
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walls of which are displayed numbers of well-known post- 
ers. This room is Mr. Hynes’ favorite, and here he spends 
a good share of his time, doing considerable in the line of 
designing and arranging of advertisements. We also learn 
from the National Odd Fellow that Mr. Hugh Wallace, of 
the Buffalo Morning Express linotypers, is one of the vic- 
tims. It says ina recent issue: ‘‘In a cozy little room, evi- 
dently Brother Wallace’s ‘den,’ and neatly arranged about 
the four sides of the room from the ceiling, are displayed 
various title-pages of THE INLAND PRINTER, which are dif- 
ferent each month, and other designs of the engraver’s art 
that make a very attractive appearance. Each design is 
separated from the other by gilded molding, and sets off the 
little room in fine shape.”’ 

A PRINTER writes to THE INLAND PRINTER from Helena, 
Montana, describing his efforts to get out of the trade, and 
his experience in a forced relapse to the stick and rule, and 
says: ‘‘I came to Montana early last fall (1895), in the 
interest of a certain placer mining company organized in 
Massachusetts and Pennsylvania, and worked for them 
until cold weather stopped placer mining. I served as car- 
penter, building a frame 10 by 20 cabin, cooking for the 
camp, besides doing general work on a certain mining 
machine which the company had patented. But the officers 
of the company broke their contract, forfeited their lease, 
refused to grub the camp or pay any wages, and all stock- 
holders, including myself, were left in the soup, for they 
were given notice by the owner to vacate his land. It was 
the old story of eastern men playing a sharp game in Mon- 
tana, and getting beat at their own trick. I remained in the 
vicinity during last winter waiting for the spring opening, 
when I was promised work in the revived enterprise, the 
inventor having secured the lease of the land. But after 
waiting until spring, work was denied me, so I went to 
ranching for a few weeks. Finally, being desirous of 
securing work at my trade I wrote to twenty-five newspaper 
offices in this State, asking for work as an all-round print, 
and one of the two replies received is given below. I have 
had letters from employing printers which were very exact- 
ing, even going so far as to require a photograph, and in 
every case trying to satisfy themselves that the applicant 
was a competent printer; but this one departs from the 
usual form and depends more on general habits than experi- 
ence as a printer, and in this western country it is certainly 
unique: ‘‘ June 5, 1896.— Dear Sir,— Your letter of inquiry 
is at hand and contents noted. I do not need any help just 
now, but will need help if things turn, as I expect, in a 
month or two. What is your age, your weight and height ? 
Do you frequent saloons? Do you use tobacco in any form? 
Do you gamble? If I need a man as above stated, I want 
one who can answer all these questions on the right side, as 
the printer who can answer all of them is hard to find in 
Montana, and only such need apply. I have answered your 
communication as I prefer to give what work I have to those 
who will not only serve my purpose, but be an honor to 
themselves as well, and Montana help especially. I have 
the credit of having the best kept office in this part of the 
Rocky mountains. Hoping you are able to meet the ques- 
tions favorably, I awaitareply.’’ I immediately replied to 
the letter, answering all his questions on the “‘ right side,”’ 
and asked him what he would offer a printer who could fill 
his wants; but up to date he has not replied. In my mind 
a situation with him might be worth $8 or $10 a week. He 
evidently took it for granted that I was all right as a 
printer, for no references were required, neither did he ask 
the usual questions of how long I had been at the business, 
nor if I drank whisky. 


ONE pound of cork is said to be amply sufficient to sup- 
port a man of ordinary size in the water, but there are some 
persons who are insupportable on land or water. 
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REVIEW OF SPECIMENS RECEIVED. 


The purpose of this department is to candidly and briefly criticise 
specimens of printing submitted hereto. The large number of speci- 
mens submitted makes it necessary that all comments shall be brief, 
and no discourtesy is intended in the seeming bluntness of adverse 
criticisms. Contributors who fear adverse criticism must give notice 
that they desire only favorable mention, and should their specimens 
not deserve praise no comment whatever will be made. 


S. S. LEssLige, New Orleans, Louisiana: Cards, in three tints, printed in 
colors. Composition neat and presswork very good. 

From Bean, Warters & Gaut, Knoxville, Tennessee, advertising blotters 
and letter-head in two colors. Composition fair, presswork good. 

JAMES BEATy & Sons, Lonsdale street, Carlisle, England: Circular in 
gold and colors. Composition good; presswork might be improved. 

From the Ada (Ohio) Record, samples of circulars, programmes, etc. 
The type display and the presswork are fair, but both could be improved. 

FRANK W. SWIGERT, Carbondale, Pennsylvania: Business card and 
letter-head; both poorly displayed and presswork is susceptible of improve- 
ment. 

AN attractively printed folder has been received from the Fournal of 
Commerce, St. Joseph, Missouri. It is printed in red and black and bears 
the imprint of Paterson & Young. 

CHARLES C. RODGERS, Irwin, Pennsylvania: Business card in two 
colors. Composition neat and presswork good. We do not, however, admire 
the red shading on the principal line. 

From “Carr, Prompt Printer,’”? Cleveland, Ohio, miscellaneous ad ver- 
tising cards, circulars, etc. The reading matter is well written and the 
composition and presswork are excellent. 

THE Evening Gazette, Altoona, Pennsylvania, sends specimens of ad ver- 
tising blotters. Presswork could be much improved and we do not fancy the 
colors selected. Composition is, in the main, good. 

L. L. Price, Canisteo, New York, sends samples of commercial work, 
the composition of which is plain but effective, the principal features being 
well brought out in the display. Presswork is good. 

T. O. METCALF & Co., Oliver street, Boston, Massachusetts: Card and 
circular, neatly set and well printed. An imitation ‘“* good enough” card is 
inclosed as a contrast to their own up-to-date style of work. 

From H. B. Anslow, Newcastle, N. B., business card in tints and color, 
neatly arranged and well printed. Also note-head, which is a good piece of 
composition for one who has been such a short time at the business. 

From Henry S. Kettenring, Pekin, Illinois, a diploma printed in biack 
and gold on Old English Cream stock, which, considering the difficulties 
under which he labored, is a very creditable production, especially the press- 
work. 

F. CANNIFF, with the Bryant Press, Toronto, Canada, forwards some 
samples of work in colors, the composition of which is good, being well and 
harmoniously displayed, and the presswork, by A. Macbeth, is neat and 
carefully registered. 

From the Monetary Times, Toronto, Canada, a package of miscellaneous 
work, plain and in colors, the composition and presswork of which are very 
artistic, showing that great care has been taken in the designing and execu- 
tion of each piece of work. 

THE Jackson Quick Print, Waterbury, Connecticut, send samples of 
blotters and card, composition on which is artistic and presswork of good 
quality. A booklet printed in colors is neat and up to date in style and 
should prove a trade-bringer. 

From the Times Printing House, Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, a calendar for November, on which is printed and embossed an 
artistic counterfeit of that seasonable flower —the chrysanthemum. ‘The 
calendar itself is a neat piece of typography. 

THE Meyer-Rotier Printing Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, submit 
samples of their work in colors. ‘The cards are artistically designed and 
executed, and attractive in appearance. A reproduction in miniature of a 
typewritten circular is a good piece of printing. 

From Griffith, Axtell & Cady Company, Holyoke, Massachusetts, circu- 
lar and blotter, both in the artistic style for which this firm is noted. The 
circular, in black and red, is set in Jenson Old Style and Bradley series, with 
appropriate ornaments, and is a very attractive piece of work. 

F Rom the Maurice Joyce Engraving Company, Washington, D. C., comes 
a specimen of pen portraiture by Mr. J. H. Cunningham, artist with the 
company. ‘The work is really very good and Mr. Cunningham is certainly 
deserving of the high opinion entertained by his employers. We regret that 
limitations of space prevent a reproduction of the specimen in this column. 

A CATALOGUE of the notion department of the H. B. Claflin Company, 
New York, is forwarded by G. W. Lilly. It consists of 160 pages, 9 by 12, 
printed on enameled stock, freely illustrated with fine half-tone and zinc 
engravings. The composition is good, the presswork of fine quality, and the 
general appearance of the catalogue is first-class. It is a credit to all con- 
cerned in its production. 

A PACKAGE of commercial and society printing has reached us from 
John B. Berry, Auckland, New Zealand, each sample giving evidence of 
artistic treatment both in composition and presswork. The designs are 











ornate, the selection of colors harmonious, and register perfect. A Certifi- 
cate of Honor of the Marist Brothers’ College is especially worthy of men- 
tion as an artistic typographical production. 

From A. MuGFORD, engraver and electrotyper, Hartford, Connecticut, 
a handsome print of William McKinley, made by the half-tone process and 
hand tooled, giving the wood-engraved effect. It is an excellent piece of 
work and reflects credit upon the house issuing it. 

A FEw samples of very neat printing have reached us from H. S. Mil- 
drum, Meriden, Connecticut, which show artistic and painstaking care in 
their production. Mr. Mildrum claims to have received most of his instruc- 
tion, especially in presswork, from THE INLAND PRINTER, and we are 
happy to congratulate him upon the successful result of his study. The 
samples submitted would be a credit to any high-class printer of many 
years’ experience. The presswork is very good. 

THE fourth annual announcement of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation of Norwich, New York, is a pamphlet of twenty-four pages, 6 by 9, 
oblong, printed on enameled stock, with fancy paper cover. The composition 
is in good taste, but the advertisements, where there are two or more on a 
page, should have been separated by astrong rule. The presswork, especially 
on the half-tone engravings, could be much improved. ‘The work is from the 
press of the Chenango Telegraph, Norwich, New York. 


THE International Playing Card Company, Chicago, sends sample of 
its new six-suite deck of cards. The colors are bright and attractive, and the 
presswork excellent. A plant intended especially for this work has been put 
in, and, judging from the output, everything seems to be in good running 
order. The game varies somewhat from the regular playing cards in that it 
has two extra suites, bullets and crosses, in addition to diamonds, hearts, 
spades and clubs, but aside from this it is played about the same as with the 
old-style cards. 

Epwarp L. SHULTZz, Shawnee, Oklahoma, sends his business card and 
that of F. S. Williams, his employer. On his own his name appears in 
green ink, his business connection in red, and a representation of a composing 
stick in gold, hardly a pleasing combination. The card of F. S. Williams 
bears evidence of careful execution, but also of a straining after effect. The 
rules across the center should have been allowed to rest in the case while this 
job was being printed so as to be in better trim for the next. They are out 
of place here. Mr. Shultz’s work shows that he thinks about what he is 
doing, and he will doubtless succeed. 

From the Smith & Porter Press, Boston, Massachusetts, we have 


received a number of catalogues, specimens of their average work. They 
are fine specimens of 


high-grade work — in 
design, composition, 
presswork and colors 
taste, skill and care is 
evident. In the hands 
of the Smith & Porter 
Press this class of ad- 
vertising obtains an 
individuality and a 
force which must be 
gratifying to the ap- 
preciative customer. 





A HANDSOME four- 
page circular has been 
issued by the Seybold 
Machine Company, of 
Dayton, Ohio, illus- 
trating and describing 
their latest machinery 
for bookbinders. The 
design, composition 
and presswork are all 
artistic, the half-tones 
being remarkably 
clear, showing detail of 
the machines to per- 
fection. The printing 
is in two colors, and 
was done by the 
United Brethren Pub- 
lishing Company, of 
Dayton, Ohio, whose excellent work has been heretofore favorably commented 
on in this column. 

SomE fine examples of artistic letterpress printing have reached us 
from the office of Hurst Brothers, Stockport, England. Borders, ornaments, 
rule and type are combined in such a manner as to produce artistic effects 
that are pleasing to the eye, and every detail is carefully attended to, show- 
ing neatness and finish in all the samples under consideration. ‘The selection 
of colors is harmonious and presswork very good. 

A UNIQUE card of invitation to the Thanksgiving ball of Dubuque 
Typographical Union, No. 22, has been received. The representation of a 
newspaper stick done in silver bronze contains the wording of the invitation 
printed in art brown. The lettering is arranged “‘ type style.” A rule made 
of cardboard contains the names of the invitation committee, and is tied 
with ribbon to the card proper. On another card the seal of the union is 
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shown with the names of the reception committee and the floor committee. 
The work was done by Hardie & Scharle, and certainly reflects great credit 
upon them for its originality and neatness. 

“For XXXV YEARS” is the title of a booklet issued by Robert Raw & 
Co., Hamilton, Ontario, containing twenty pages, 5 by 64, printed on heavy 
enameled stock and inclosed in a handsomely embossed cover, tied with silk 
cord. The book gives a history of the firm since it started to do printing 
thirty-five years ago, and sets forth and illustrates their facilities for produc- 
ing all classes of up-to-date printing. The composition is artistic through- 
out and the presswork good, a three-color half-tone print being very well done. 

A. F. SARGENT, with the Commercial Printing Company, Tacoma, 
Washington, is the winner of the first prize awarded by the American Type 
Founders’ Company at 
the Pierce County Fair 
for good printing. The 
card which took the 
prize is well and neatly 
displayed, and printed 
in red and black. The 
combination of type, 
border and rule is at- 
tractive, and shows 
artistic taste and care- 
ful attention to de- 
tails. If you wish sam- 
ples reproduced read 
note at head of speci- 
men review column in 
November issue of THE 
INLAND PRINTER. 


From the Ameri- 
can Type Founders’ 
Company, New York, 
a package of letter- 
heads in various styles 
of composition and in 
two or three colors. 
Each design is a work 
of art, the composition 
and presswork being of 
the highest order. The 
combination of type and ornament is happily effected, producing a pleasing 
impression on the eye of the observer. All the latest faces of type and 
ornaments are used in these letter-heads, and the designer has brought 
out their beauty and strength to perfection. ‘They are printed for use by all 
the branches of the company. 

Upon this page are shown the Christmas posters of the Century and St. 
Nicholas. The Century poster is designed by Jay Hambidge, a young 
artist who has but very recently come to the front. He is especially strong in 
depicting picturesque phases of New York life, as shown by his illustrations 
to ** Election Day in New York” and “ Light in Dark Places” in the last 
numbers of the Century. The St. Nicholas poster is by F. Berkeley Smith, 
who has recently done a number of striking posters. Mr. Smith is the son 
of F. Hopkinson Smith. He designed the book cover and poster for his 
father’s novel, ““’Tom Grogan.”’ 

Tue “Patriot Souvenir Edition,” issued by the Patriot, Carrollton, 
Illinois, is a well printed book of seventy-six pages and cover, 9 by 12, on 
enameled stock, embellished with numerous half-tone portraits and views of 
the principal places of interest and business in and around Carrollton. The 
work is well gotten up, the composition being good and the presswork excel- 
lent. The work being all done in a country printing office, with numerous 
difficulties to be met and overcome in the production of such a pretentious 
volume, is especially worthy of commendation for the uniform excellence of 
the results attained. The editor and proprietor of the Carrollton Patriot 
has great reason to be proud of this souvenir edition. 

Want of space compels us to hold over for review in another issue many 
samples of work received during the past month. 

Printers and others who desire specimens of their own business 
advertising reviewed and criticised are requested to send this class of 
specimens to the New York office of The Inland Printer, American 
Tract Society building, 150 Nassau street. All other specimens should 
be sent to the Chicago office as heretofore. 
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A QUESTION OF PARENTAGE, 

If the following joke really did come from the Christian 
Guardian, to which it is credited, that paper deserves a 
large and sudden boom in its circulation. The story is 
about an Irishman and a Frenchman, who were disputing 
over the nationality of a friend of theirs. ‘‘I say,’’ said 
the Frenchman, ‘‘that if he was born in France he is a 
Frenchman.”’ ‘‘ Begorra,’’ said Pat, ‘‘if a cat should have 
kittens in the oven, would you call them biscuits ?’’— San 
Francisco Wave, 
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BOOKS, BROCHURES AND PERIODICALS. 


In this department special attention will be paid to all publications 
dealing entirely or in part with the art of printing and the industries 
associated therewith. While space will be given for expressions of 
opinion on books or papers of general interest which may be submit- 
ted for that purpose, contributors will please remember that this col- 
umn is intended in the main for reviews of technical publications. The 
address of publisher, places on sale, and prices should be inclosed in 
all publications sent for review. 

GEORGE WHARTON EDWARDS has designed a poster for 
the Funk & Wagnalls Company, advertising their Standard 
Dictionary. 

A NEWSPAPER dispatch from London says that Mrs. 
Hungerford, ‘‘ The Duchess,” is dangerously ill with typhoid 
fever at her home in Ireland. 

R. COUPLAND HARDING, of Wellington, New Zealand, is 
publishing a penny illustrated weekly — political, literary 
and humorous — entitled X Rays. 

THE country home, at Clover Bend, Lawrence County, 
Arkansas, of Miss French, the authoress and magazine con- 
tributor, widely known as ‘‘ Octave Thanet,’’ burned Novem- 
ber 9. A large and valuable library was destroyed. 

A BICYCLING idyl, entitled ‘‘The Wheels of Chance,’’ 
has just been published by the Macmillan Company, New 
York. It is by H. G. Wells, with numerous illustrations by 
J. Ayton Symington, and is bound in cover of tasty design. 
The price is $1.50. 

THE convention issue of the Street Railway Review was 
a special number of 128 pages, and is a monument to the 
skill and enterprise of its publishers. Its typographical 
appearance is excellent, the half-tones and reading matter 
pages being run in art shades of ink, the whole work show- 
ing care and thoroughness. 

PuIt May, the most talented of the younger English 
black-and-white artists and the last addition to the staff of 
London Punch, will soon publish a volume of his drawings. 
The book will have the suggestive title ‘‘ Gutter Children,”’ 
and will contain most of May’s well-known and inimitable 
pictures of London street folk, familiar to readers of Punch 
and other illustrated British journals. 

JoHN LANE, the well-known London publisher, who, 
amid many other activities, undertook the founding of the 
‘*Yellow Book,’’ has been in New York recently to estab- 
lish a branch office in that city. The branch is to be at 140 
Fifth avenue, whence he will issue all of his publications. 
Mr. Lane has sailed for London, but will return early in 
February, to begin in New York the publication of the 
English Studio, a very fine art magazine. Will H. Bradley 
is designing a cover for it. 

Apropos of Laureate Alfred Austen the London 7ruth 
answers a query of ‘‘Is He Asleep?”’ by a poem entitled 
‘*Let Sleeping Laureates Lie.’’ Here is the last verse: 

**Sleep on, then! for if thou shouldst wake 

By Jingoism heated 

Thy fatuous ode on *Jameson’s Raid’ 
Might be too soon repeated. 

Sleep on! lest some impulsive gust 
Parnassus-ward should sweep thee. 

Sleep on, exiguous Alfy, sleep! 
*T will out of mischief keep thee!” 

THE first part of the ‘“‘ List of Private Libraries,’’ com- 
piled by G. Hedeler, of Leipsic, Germany, will be ready in 
December. It will include more than five hundred impor- 
tant private collections of the United States and Canada. 
The statements as to the number of volumes, the principal 
features, etc., of the separate collections are furnished, 
almost without exception, by the owners thereof. The 
index of subjects appended enables the reader to determine 
at a glance which collectors devote themselves to each of the 
specialties indexed. The second part, now being prepared, 
will contain about the same number of private libraries in 
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Great Britain. Possessors of libraries with whom Mr. 
Hedeler has been unable to communicate, are requested to 
furnish him with a few details as to the extent of their 
treasures and the special direction to which they devote 
themselves. It is obviously to the interest of bibliograph- 
ical science that a work of this kind should be as complete 
as possible. 

THE second volume of ‘‘ Bell’s Reader’s Shakespeare,”’ 
which includes the tragedies and ‘‘The Tempest,’’ has 
made its appearance. The style is uniform with the first 
voiume in binding, typography and gen- 
eral abridgment, and the many admi- 
rable features of the first book are main- 
tained. The work forms a most excellent 
edition for educators and readers gener- 
ally. The third and last volume, to con- 
tain the comedies, will be issued shortly, 
by the publishers, the Funk & Wagnalls 
Company, New York. 

A HISTORICAL souvenir of the German 
Protestant churches, of Detroit, Mich- 
igan, has been prepared by Mr. Philip 
A. Loersch. It is for free distribution 
among the churches to which it relates: 
21 German Lutheran, 10 Reformed Lu- 
theran and two independent churches. 
The souvenir gives complete information 
of the various charities connected with 
the churches, cemetery, etc. Half-tone 
cuts of the several church buildings are 
shown and the entire work is very neatly 
produced. Mr. Loersch is noted for en- 
terprise and thoroughness and not among 
the least of his efforts is the interesting 
work before us. 

THE October number of the Street 
Railway Journal, New York, issued as a 
souvenir of the convention of the Amer- 
ican Street Railway Association, held at 
St. Louis, is a mammoth book of over 
three hundred and fifty pages, the largest 
number of that journal yet issued, and 
quite a novelty in trade journalism typo- 
graphically and otherwise. The contents 
include a number of very important ar- 
ticles on street railway traffic, finely 
illustrated by half-tone and other engravings, and the whole 
work is printed on enameled stock, in several colors of ink. 
The issue is certainly a wonderful piece of journalistic 
enterprise, and the editors, proprietors and printers all 
deserve much credit for the production. 


THE New York World must pay $5,000 to Miss Harriet 
Monroe, who wrote the Ode for the opening of the World’s 
Columbian Exposition, at Chicago, in October, 1892, for 
having prematurely published the poem in violation of her 
common law rights in the manuscript. When the World 
obtained possession of an advance copy of the Ode the fact 
came to the knowledge of Miss Monroe, and she telegraphed 
the paper a warning not to publish it. The editor replied, 
‘* We will take our chances,’’ and the publication was made. 
Miss Monroe brought suit to recover damages. Defense 
was made that the copyright law of the United States had 
superseded the common law on the subject, and that under 
it no punitive damages could be collected. The Circuit 
Court of the United States for the Southern District of New 
York held otherwise, and a verdict in favor of Miss Monroe 
for $5,000 was returned. The case went to the Circuit Court 
of Appeals, when the judgment below was affirmed. The 
World endeavored to bring the case to the Supreme Court of 
the United States on the ground that questions arising 
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under the Constitution of the United States were involved. 
But, said Mr. Justice Gray, announcing the opinion of the 
Court, it has been held in many cases that that point must 
be raised by the plaintiff and not the defendant. The decree 
of the Court of Appeals was final, and the writ of error 
must be dismissed. 





CHICAGO NOTES. 

AT the last meeting of the Chicago Engravers’ Associa- 
tion the old officers were reélected for another year. 

R. R. DONNELLEY & SONS have leased ground in Ply- 
mouth place near Polk street, and will shortly erect a fire- 
proof building intended especially for their printing busi- 
ness, to cost about $100,000. 

THE publication office of the Echo has been removed 
from New York to Chicago, where it was started. It will 
be issued semi-monthly hereafter instead of monthly. Mr. 
Percival Pollard continues as editor. 

THE next regular meeting of the Chicago Society of 
Proofreaders will be held in the banquet hall of the Sara- 
toga Hotel, 155 and 157 Dearborn street, on Thursday even- 
ing, December 10, at 7 o’clock. An invitation is extended to 
all competent proofreaders in the city to attend. 

Ava recent meeting of the Assistant Web Press Helpers’ 
Union a charter of affiliation with the International Print- 
ing Pressmen’s Union was presented by J. J. Ryan, of the 
Typographical Union, who was master of ceremonies at the 
formation of the organization. The union now has two 
hundred members. 

LocaLt UNION No. 8, of the Edition Bookbinders, has 
established permanent headquarters at 260 Clark street in 
rooms 16 and 21, in conjunction with Printing Pressmen’s 
Union, No. 3. An employment bureau for bookbinders is 
to be maintained in conjunction with the headquarters and 
the secretary will be in his office at all times. 

HERBERT S. STONE sent a remittance to Edmund Clar- 
ence Stedman, the poet, the other day, and when the check 
was received at the bank it bore this indorsement: 

**Chicago, the prairie wind’s focus, 
Whose chap-books so jauntily joke us, 
How proudly she scratches 
Her Diamond matches, 
And boasts of the railways that broke us.” 

THE business department of 7he /nter Ocean gave a com- 
plimentary dinner at the Palmer House, October 30, to its 
manager, W. J. Irvin, who had just returned from an east- 
ern trip. Covers were laid for twelve. William Penn 
Nixon presided as toastmaster. Those present were: W. J. 
Irvin, William Penn Nixon, Thomas H. Keefe, William F. 
Cornell, Charles Gray, Marc M. Reynolds, Fred E. Cole, 
H. M. Campbell, Fred Uhl, D. C. Speicher, M. C. Farwell 
and Frank Wendorff. 

THE Stereotypers’ Union is making an effort to shorten 
the workday in newspaper offices, and to that end has had 
considerable communication with the Publishers’ Associa- 
tion. The union originally asked the employers to grant 
them a seven-hour day, to which proposition a counter one 
was made that the stereotypers might work the same hours 
as the printers. This meant an eight-hour day, with ten 
and one-half hours on Saturday. This proposition was 
rejected, and the employers have since offered eight hours 
straight through the week, the pay to be at the rate of 50 
cents an hour. 

CuIcaGo has the distinction of being the residence of 
Robert Hansen, Jr., probably the youngest newsboy in the 
world. He is scarcely twenty months old and has been on 
the route since last August. He is the son of Robert Han- 
sen, a newsdealer at 6223 State street. Every morning the 
father has an extra supply of papers for the little chap, who 
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trudges to the Sixty-first street car barns, where his regular 
customers among the street car men are waiting for him. 
He never releases his grip on the paper until the penny is 
deposited safely in the other hand. The young newsdealer 
is only two and one-half feet high and weighs twenty-four 
pounds. 

THE report for the quarter ending September 30 of the 
superintendent of second-class matter in the Chicago post 
office shows that the weight of the publications mailed dur- 
ing the three months was 10,745,507 pounds. This would be 
at the rate of 42,982,028 pounds a year, or over 21,490 tons, 
which means that an average of sixty tons of newspapers 
goes through the Chicago post office every day in the year. 
It may be mentioned that the post office will not receive 
daily papers at the cent a pound rate for distribution in the 
city in which they are published. For the last quarter, 
therefore, the Chicago post office received in payment for 
publications mailed as second-class matter $107,455.07, or 
almost $90,000 a month, or, to put it in yet another way, 
$3,000 a day. 

THE Chicago post office has a unique system connected 
with the payment of postage on second-class matter. In 
New York and all other large cities except Philadelphia, 
the postage is paid when the publications are weighed at 
the post office, a system which has obvious disadvantages 
both for the publication and the post office. The plan 
adopted in Chicago is as follows: When a publication 
makes application to be admitted to the mails at second- 
class rates, it makes a deposit with the postmaster of an 
amount sufficient to cover the postage each week. The 
weight of each issue, with the amount of postage, is mailed 
to the publication in the form of a memorandum, and the 
publication sends a check to the postmaster for the amount, 
thus leaving the deposit intact. There is at present over 
$12,000 deposited with Mr. Hesing to the credit of the 619 
publications mailable at second-class rates. 


DAVID BLAKELY, president of the Blakely Printing Com- 
pany, of Chicago, and manager of Sousa’s Band, died 
suddenly in New York, Saturday, November 7, from the 
effects of injuries received last summer in a bicycle acci- 
dent. He was born in Vermont sixty-two years ago, and, 
after learning the printers’ trade, came west. In 1858 he 
established the Rochester Post, at Rochester, Minnesota. 
Governor Ramsey appointed him superintendent of public 
instruction, and later he was elected secretary of state. He 
came to Chicago in 1865 and bought the Avening Fost, 
which he conducted successfully, assisted by his brother, 
C. H. Blakely. Under President Grant’s administration 
he was appointed commissioner of pensions. After the 
Chicago fire he returned to Minnesota and for some years 
was identified with the Pioneer Press and Minneapolis 
Tribune. Since 1880 he had devoted his time to music, hav- 
ing directed the tours of Gilmore’s band. Mr. Blakely was 
married and leaves a widow and four daughters. 





NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 


A NEw weekly paper called Zhe /tem has been started 
at Chappaqua, New York. 

THE 7imes, Armenia, New York, has put on a new dress. 
Charles H. Walsh is proprietor. 

A WEB press has been added to the equipment of the 
Daily Freeman, at Kingston, New York. 

THE “‘ Harvest Souvenir Edition’? of the Winona (Minn.) 
Daily Herald was printed on corn-color paper, and well 
illustrated. 

WE seldom have the pleasure of looking over a better 
appearing country newspaper than the Elyria (Ohio) Repud- 
lican. It is not only well set up and well printed, but is 
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edited by a man who evidently knows his business. Wil- 
liam A. Braman is his name, and may his numbers multiply. 

A “JUBILATION EDITION ”’ was issued by the Republican 
Leader, Lisbon, Ohio, on November 5, printed in red and 
blue. It was a number Mr. Redway, the editor, can be 
proud of. 

THE Review Student and the Vassar Miscellany are 
monthly publications at Poughkeepsie, New York. The 
former is conducted by the students of Riverview Military 
Academy, and the latter by those of Vassar College. 

OwINnG to objections filed by New York parties, the Port- 
land and Middletown (Conn.) 7ribune offices have suspended 


operations. The Daily Tribune was the only daily in Mid- 
dlesex County, and it is hoped its publication will be 
resumed. 


THE editor has been absent, one printer sick and the 
other not much better, the devil has gone to school and our 
correspondents are probably all so busy in politics that they 
have forgotten us, hence the Guzdon is not up to the standard 
this week.— MWeldrim (Ga.) Guidon. 

J. E. Surron, publisher of the Daily Reporter at Logans- 
port, Indiana, sends a copy of the Morning Reporter, of 
South Bend, a paper which he established on October 7 last. 
It now has a circulation of 2,500, is the only morning paper 
in South Bend, and promises to be successful. 

THE Waycross (Ga.) Journal recently celebrated its first 
anniversary by the issuance of an eighteen-page edition 
descriptive of the history, growth and present prosperous 
condition of that thriving Southern town. It is a very 
creditable production throughout, save for the front page, 
which would look much better if the borders printed in red 
had been omitted. 

THE Aflantis, an eight-page, well-printed weekly de- 
voted to literature, archeology, politics, news, etc., is the 
only Greek newspaper published in the United States. The 
publication office is in New York. The success of Atlantis 
is due largely to the fact that it is used by all colleges and 
universities in the United States for their Greek classes. 
The management proposes shortly to publish an illustrated 
monthly in connection with it. 

THE Republican, Watseka, Illinois, sends a copy of the 
women’s souvenir edition of that paper, issued some time 
ago. The work contains sixty-eight pages and cover, is 
embellished with numerous half-tones, and has a good 
representation of advertising. We are advised that the 
venture netted the paper about $500, and the women made 
nearly as much for a public library. The work was done 
on a 13 by 19 Gordon jobber, and is as well printed as many 
jobs that are run on a cylinder. 

ANNOUNCEMENT of financial complications in connection 
with the Kittredge Company, publishers of trade papers, 
13 Astor Place, New York, was made on October 21. The 
company issue /usiness, a journal of office affairs, and the 
Sanitary Plumber, which is devoted to sanitation, heating 
and ventilation. The trouble is due, we are informed, to a 
struggle between men inside the company for supremacy. 
A receiver has been applied for and the business will be 
continued without interruption. 

THE following recipe is offered by a Western paper: 
Just let the subscription go. It’s only a dollar or two— 
the publisher don’t need it. If he asks for it just get as 
mad as you can and tell him to stop the paper— you never 
read it anyhow. Then go and borrow your neighbor’s. 
When the reporter comes always be busy. Make him feel 
as if he were intruding. When the advertising and job 
man comes, tell him you don’t need to advertise— everybody 
knows you, that you will try to get along without any 
printed stationery —it is too expensive; you must econo- 
Never drop in to see the editor unless you want a 


mize. 
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free complimentary notice or a lengthy obituary for a 
beloved relative. Never recommend the paper to anybody. 
When you do speak of it say, ‘‘ Yes, we have a little sheet, 
but it don’t amount to much.’’ Keep it up a year or two, 
and you will have a dead newspaper, a dead set of merchants 
and a dead town. 

THE American Medical Journalist is a new publication 
representing the interests of the medical, drug and scien- 
tific press, recently started by Charles Wood Fassett, St. 
Joseph, Missouri. Its aim is “‘to disseminate ideas and 
suggestions from the brightest minds, and by the ablest 
writers in the profession; to maintain an arena upon which 
the editor, publisher and pharmacist may meet for friendly 
discussion and mutual benefit; to provide a medium for 
current, scientific comment on the living issues of the day; 
and furnish practical information upon all subjects per- 
taining to the medical press.’’ A special department de- 
voted to medical journal advertising is also included. 


THE Centinel of Freedom, which is the weekly edition 
of the Newark Daily Advertiser, was one hundred years 
old on October 5, 1896, says the Newspaper Maker, having 
been issued on October 5, 1796. It has had dozens of own- 
ers and many hard knocks, but it has weathered them all, 
and now enjoys a fair circulation in its old age. In 1823 
the proprietor had a new head made for the paper, and the 
best the engraver could do in spelling Sentinel was to begin 
with the letter C. In an editorial the editor called attention 
to the error, just to let the readers know that he was aware 
of the mistake, but the head was used right along, and is 
still a feature of the paper. On the editorial page there 
was an announcement printed about sixty years ago to the 
effect that ‘‘we have added to the office a new patent iron 
press, called the Washington printing press, which cost the 
sum of $230 in the maker’s shop.’’ That editorial announce- 
ment is still on the page, and has been there every day 
since. 





TRADE NOTES, 


BANKS BROTHERS, Albany, New York, have been 
awarded the contract for printing the session laws for 1897. 


WILLIAM HANSMANN, formerly of Caldwell & Co., has 
purchased the office of J. G. L. Capron, at Poughkeepsie, 
New York. 

THE Patteson Periodical Press, New York, has moved 
from the World building to the Lupton building, Nos. 23 to 
27 City Hall place. This firm is the publisher of News- 
paperdom. 

THE Daily News, Newburgh, New York, has become the 
property of the Newburgh News Printing & Publishing 
Company, including its large job printing plant, book- 
bindery, etc. as 

C. W. CRUTSINGER, manufacturer of printers’ rollers and 
composition, St. Louis, Missouri, has been suffering for 
some time from impaired sight. Weare glad to learn that 
he is recovering under the skilled care of his physician. 


WILLIAM H. Eastuam, of Conshohocken, Pennsylvania, 
has invented a wrapper paster which is said to be simple 
and easy to operate, and by means of which over five hun- 
dred papers can easily be pasted and wrapped per hour. 


A WELL-WORDED notice of the ingenious numbering 
machines made by Joseph Wetter & Company, Brooklyn, 
New York, appeared in the Mercantile and Financial Times 
for October 17. The fame of the ‘‘ Wetter’’ seems to be 
spreading. 

Mr. EDWARD P. SuTER, the genial and popular manager 
of the Baltimore branch of the American Type Founders’ 
Company, was the recipient of a handsome present on the 
occasion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of his marriage, 




















which occurred on November 21. The present was from the 
employes of the Baltimore branch, and consisted of a hand- 
some cut-glass punch bowl with sterling silver ladle and 
mounted on a beautiful mirrored plateau. 

THE Child Acme Cutter & Press Company, makers of 
‘“* Acme”’ self-clamping paper cutters, and printing presses, 
have removed their office from 64 Federal street to the 
works, 33, 35 and 37 Kemble street, Roxbury, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

WE learn that the Seybold Machine Company, of Day- 
ton, Ohio, has just received orders for eight machines from 
the Tokio Printing Company and the Tokio Strawboard 
Company, of Tokio, Japan. This is the second large order 
shipped by this firm to Japan this year. 

THE E. & B. Holmes Machinery Company, Buffalo, New 
York, are manufacturing a variable speed countershaft by 
which any desired change of speed can instantly be secured 
without the loss of time or shifting of belts. We learn it 
has ‘been applied to printing presses with great success. 

THE Sunday Eye, Bloomington, Illinois, made mention 
in a recent issue of the new printing firm of Creed & Bour- 
land, lately started at 110 North East street, that city, giving 
the firm a remarkably good recommendation. The article 
was accompanied by an illustration of the Golding Jobber 
in use in that office. 

THE sixth floor of the new Bradley block, Cleveland, 
Ohio, has no less than three printing offices, all of which 
have moved in since November 1. They are the Jewish 
Review, now owned by Mr. Dan S. Wertheimer; John C. 
Schoepflin; and Ohman, Hess & Fenn. All of the parties 
get increased room and better light than in the rooms here- 
tofore occupied, and are close to the business center of the 
city. 

THE Kearny Record, Harrison, New Jersey, celebrated 
its seventh anniversary on October 24, the paper having 
been under the present management for seven years, 
although established fully sixteen years ago. A handsome 
cut of the building and an article reviewing the successes 
of the company are given a prominent place on the first 
page of the paper of the above date. Progression certainly 
marks the career of the Record. 

THE Llectrotype Journal for October contains as it spe- 
cial feature a line of calendars for 1897 that cannot fail to 
meet the demands for these useful adjuncts to advertising. 
They are made in all sizes and styles, and some new designs 
are shown. A reproduction of the World’s Fair diploma 
and of the new “ Franklin Poster’ are also included. The 
work is, as usual, finely printed. The Franklin Engraving 
& Electrotyping Company, Chicago, are the publishers. 

THROUGH the courtesy of James F. Callbreath, Jr., gen- 
eral manager of the Industrial Reporter Company, of Den- 
ver, Colorado, we are in receipt of a bound copy of the last 
edition of the /ndustrial Reporter. It is a cloth-bound book 
of seventy-two pages, fully illustrated in half-tone, and 
giving descriptive matter regarding Denver and the State of 
Colorado. The work was executed by the Smith-Brooks 
Printing Company, the composition being done upon a 
Mergenthaler Linotype machine. Numbers of the cuts 
required that the matter be run around them, and this part 
of the work seems to have been done as well as if set in 
type. The /udustrial Reporter is one of the leading trade 
papers of the West, and has certainly shown great enter- 
prise in getting out this book. 

A SIx-StorY brick block, with solid ‘‘slow combustion ”’ 
floors, has just been completed by the City Machine Com- 
pany in Cleveland, Ohio, and the Sherwin-Williams Com- 
pany, manufacturers of paints, have taken the three upper 
floors for their printing and advertising department, which 
was heretofore scattered in three or four different parts of 
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their factory building. The floors are 60 by 90 feet. The 
fourth floor contains, besides the office of Mr. George W. 
Ford, the manager of this department, the press and com- 
posing rooms, of which Mr. J. C. Earl is superintendent ; 
and the fifth and sixth floors are used for the bindery and 
stock rooms. All the machinery and printing material is 
new and up-to-date, and the office is modern in every 
respect. Windows on all sides give plenty of light, which 
is especially desirable where the work is, as here, mostly 
color work. 

THE axiom of advertising, ‘‘first get a good thing and 
then tell about it,’’ is well carried out by the procedure of 
the Campbell Printing Press and Manufacturing Company. 
The fame and name of the ‘‘Century’’ pony press is now 
world-wide. The exhibit of the company at the American 
Institute Fair, in Madison Square Garden, last October, 
was a most notable one. The walls were tastefully draped 
with white cloth, finished off with a neat red border; the 
railing separating the exhibit from the passageway was 
painted white with gilt trimmings. Attractive signs told of 
the speed and merits of the presses. The attendants were 
attired in white duck suits, and everything about the 
machines was dainty and neat, and the polished metals 
shone and sparkled. It was a ‘‘model pressroom.’’ Mr. 
W. W. Gibbs, the Campbell Company’s New York repre- 
sentative, was in charge of the exhibit, and was assisted by 
Mr. P. E. Dowe, Mr. F. A. Bassette, Mr. W. F. Wood, Mr. 
H. W. Cozzens, Jr., and during the last ten days by Mr. 
Ogden Brower and Mr. J. G. Campbell, the western repre- 
sentatives, and by Mr. C. H. Smith, the Canadian agent. 
Sketches of the impression mechanisms, continuous register 
rack and gripper mechanism were hung upon the wall, and 
the journal boxes, the compensating device and a portion of 
the bed movement were placed on tables handy for inspec- 
tion, thus enabling each representative to thoroughly dissect 
the construction of the press, witha printer. A full report 
of the company’s interesting exhibit appears in our adver- 
tising pages. 

MATTERS in the printing trade of Italy are not all that 
could be desired, and the Archivio Tipografico, of Turin, 
has discovered the reason thereof. After deploring the 
enforced idleness in the Italian cities, where numbers of 
mechanics can only find work two or three months in the 
year, and a portion of that is furnished by employers 
accepting orders at a price that leaves no profit, in order to 
provide work for their help, the editor of the Archivio Tipo- 
grafico tries to find the cause of the trouble. The root of all 
these troubles the writer believes to be due to the recent 
sporting revival in that country. He says: ‘‘Today the 
reader has given place to the sportsman; and the fashion- 
able elegant, instead of spending his time among magazines, 
reviews or romances, no longer reads or talks about them in 
society, but actually prefers polo, lawn tennis, or, worse 
than all, the bicycle, which accursed machine not only occu- 
pies the time out of doors, but furnishes texts for all the 
conversation that takes place in the house to the utter exclu- 
sion of everything else. The life of the ordinary citizen is 
made weary by the bicyclists: from the young child to the 
bald-headed old man, all devote their time to the steel steed. 
They ride all day on the tracks or the streets, ruining them- 
selves physically, morally and financially; in the mean- 
while industrial arts languish and disappear from day to 
day. The people who formerly patronized the printer, seek- 
ing for rare editions de luxe and high-class magazines, now 
delight in comparing the merits of their favorite wheels.”’ 
And he devoutly prays to all the saints that the craze may 
soon wear off so that people will have time to read a little 
once more. 

THE MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Branch of the Ameri- 
can Type Founders’ Company, located at 606 to 614 Sansom 
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street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, the oldest type foundry 
in America, passed its centennial mark on November 1, 1896. 
This foundry was established in 1796 by Archibald Binny 
and James Ronaldson, who continued in business until 1823, 
when they were succeeded by Richard Ronaldson, a brother 
to James. The latter carried on the business until 1833, 
when he in turn was succeeded by Lawrence Johnson and 
George F. Smith. Mr. Johnson had introduced stereotyping 
in Philadelphia some time previous, and thereafter both in- 
dustries were incorporated. Their partnership lasted ten 
years, when Mr. Smith retired. In the year 1845 Mr. John- 
son associated with him Thomas MacKellar, John F. Smith 
and Richard Smith, who had, as it were, grown up with 
the business. The foundry quickly grew in importance and 
won a wide and enviable reputation. Mr. Johnson died 
April 26, 1860, and the business was continued by his three 
partners, who, with Peter A. Jordan, constituted the firm 
known as MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan, under whose man- 
agement the establishment was brought to a rank equal 
with and excelling most of the type foundries of the world. 
In 1885 the firm resolved into a corporation, William Brasher 
MacKellar and George Frederick Jordan, having been iden- 
tified with the foundry since their boyhood days, becoming 
its active managers. In 1892 the American Type Founders’ 
Company was inaugurated, and the MacKellar, Smiths & 
Jordan Company was absorbed in it, becoming its principal 
branch. About a year ago the old foundry building, situa- 
ted on Swanwick street, was torn down, and on its site was 
erected a large and magnificent building, equipped with all 
the modern machinery and improvements necessary to meet 
the most exacting and extensive requirements of the printers 
all over the world. 





THE WILL S. MARSHALL FAILURE. 

The W. S. Marshall and the Will S. Marshall Printing 
Company (incorporated), of Lexington, Kentucky, has issued 
notice of assignment, November 10, 1896. The total indebt- 
edness represented in the attorney’s notice is placed at 
$5,536.80, made up of secured claims $2,308.80, and unsecured 
claims of $3,228.80. To meet this, assets of $1,984.10, ap- 
praised, are listed. The mortgage claims upon the property 
of Mr. Marshall, as shown, exceed the probable value of his 
entire outfit. He offers ‘‘10 cents on the dollar to unsecured 
creditors within thirty days and 10 cents more within one 
hundred and twenty days, if they will release him from all 
further claims and accept the same in full compromised 
satisfaction of their claims against him.”’ “If this 
composition of Mr. Marshall’s creditors can be effected it 
will enable him to go back into business. If it fails, there is 
no prospect of advantage either for his creditors or him- 
self.”’ We quote from the attorney’s report. It remains to 
be seen how far the good nature of the unsecured creditors 
will go,and if they will act on the principle that a few 
crumbs are better than no bread and accept Mr. Marshall’s 
proposition. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


This column is designed exclusively for the business announcements 
of advertisers and for descriptions of articles, machinery and products 
recently introduced for the use of printers and the printing trades. 
Statements published herein do not necessarily voice the opinion of 
this journal. 














A CHRISTMAS PRESENT FOR YOUR FRIEND. 


On another page of this number will be found the adver- 


tisement of the Lincoln steel type measure. It is hand- 
somely finished in German silver and would make an 
acceptable Christmas gift to a printer, publisher or adver- 
tising man. The measuring tape is of the finest quality of 
steel. It is two feet in length and measures all sizes of type 
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from agate to small pica, besides being a two-foot rule. It 
is beautifully mounted, is just the thing for the pocket, and 
doubtless will be warmly welcomed by the trade. 





BISHOP’S ORDER BOOK. 

H. G. Bishop has just issued another edition of his 
“‘Printer’s Order Book and Record of Cost.’’ This book 
will be found of great convenience to printers who desire to 
keep track of the cost of their work. An advertisement of 
Mr. Bishop’s books for printers will be found on another 
page. 
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THE SMALL NEWSPAPER. 


We believe there is a splendid field for valuable work 
among machinery men in the development of improved 
appliances for the better handling of the work of the small 
country newspaper and job plant. The tendency of invent- 
ive genius seems to be toward the further perfecting of the 
great machines which are to handle large and stupendous 
work, leaving the country printer or editor to get along as 
best he can with what he has, or with what has been con- 
sidered the proper thing in the past. The best way for the 
small establishment to grow large is to have the best means 
for growing; and that means better machinery and appli- 
ances. The Challenge Machinery Company seems to have 
had a special eye to the needs of this class of printers _.when 
they produced the Ideal hand cylinder press. The produc- 
tion of a small country newspaper on a hand press is 
attended by a considerable array of difficulties even under 
the most favorable circumstances. There is this to be said 
about the Ideal hand cylinder press: that it offers a prac- 
tical solution of the hand-printed newspaper problem. It 











does its work rapidly, easily and cleanly, and is in every 
respect satisfactory. The practical value of this press is 
being demonstrated in hundreds of small newspaper estab- 
lishments, and is daily meeting with further recognition. 





PROUTY ELECTRO-GASOLINE ENGINE. 


Mr. E. Prouty, president and treasurer of the Prouty 
Company, makers of the ‘“‘ American Cylinder” printing 
machines, 334 Dearborn street, Chicago, has recently in- 
vented and put on the market a new gasoline engine which 
is said by experts who 
have examined it to be 
one of the most scientific 
machines ever built. It 
embraces a number of 
important improve- 
ments, especially adapt- 
ing it to a wide range of 
work. It does not emit 
smoke and offensive 
odors, and requires but 
a small amount of cool- 
ing water, which is 
taken from the tank 
directly over the cylin- 
der, and fills the jacket 
by gravity. The gaso- 
line tank is carried be- 
low the feed and is so 
located as to be free 
from any element of 
danger. A small bat- 
tery supplies the neces- 
sary spark for igniting 
the gas, and the new governor and injector which control 
the feeding of the gasoline, give perfect control and abso 
lutely give the same amount for each charge, so that perfect 
combustion always follows. The machine is of the upright 
pattern, occupies very little floor space, and is sold ata 
remarkably low price. There are four sizes built especially 
for use in printing offices. Those contemplating the pur- 
chase of an engine would do well to look into the merits of 
this new one, which is well adapted to printing offices and 
similar establishments. 








EXHIBIT OF THE CAMPBELL PRINTING PRESS AND 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 

Every printer who failed or was unable to visit the 
Campbell Company’s exhibit at the American Institute 
Fair, held in New York City recently, lost an opportunity 
of seeing the fastest two-revolution press in the world at 
work upon a letterpress form and later upon a fine half-tone 
form. ‘‘It is easy to make claims,’’ said the Campbell Com- 
pany in one of its advertisements, but it must be confessed it 
seems easy to fulfill them with the ‘‘Century.’’ For five 
days during the working hours of the Fair the No. 0 four- 
roller ‘‘Century’’ press, bed 43 by 56, was hand fed and 
printed a letterpress form at the rate of 2,280 impressions 
per hour. During the last three days of the Fair a fine half- 
tone form was placed on the press and the remarkable speed 
of 2,100 per hour was maintained during the working hours. 
The net result of actual impressions printed appear in our 
advertising columns. ‘‘ Notwithstanding that all previous 
records on half-tone work had been ‘ smashed to smithereens’ 
by this magnificent output,’”’ the general manager of the 
Campbell Company believed that the ‘‘Century ” could do 
still better, and on the last afternoon and evening of the Fair 
this wonderful machine (hand fed) printed and delivered 
first-class specimens of half-tone work at the marvelous 
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speed of 2,400 per hour, netting an average 2,330 actual 
impressions per hour. Think of it! With a press having 
a bed 43 by 56 inches it seems incredible, doesn’t it, but 
these are the facts. The most prominent printers in New 
York City and vicinity, among them Mr. Theodore L. De 
Vinne, J. J. Little, Louis H. Orr, E. Parke Coby, Mr. Har- 
per, of Harper Brothers, Mr. Haffner, of Puck Publishing 
Company, Mr. Joseph L. Dear, of the Jersey City Printing 
Company, Mr. Lawrence Fell, of the Franklin Printing 
Company, of Philadelphia, and many others inspected the 
work and operation of the ‘‘Century,’’ and unanimously 
agreed that its performance was unparalleled in their expe- 
rience and study of machinery. We are also informed that 
Mr. C. B. Woodward, of St. Louis, one of the most promi- 
nent printers of the Southwest, came to New York especially 
to inspect the ‘‘Century,’’ and pronounced it the most per- 
fect and remarkable machine of the age. Even expert press- 
men, whose long experience had taught them to believe that 
printing half-tones at any higher rate of speed than 1,500 to 
1,600 was a practical impossibility (to use the words of 
a great poet), ‘‘came to scoff, remained to praise.’’ In 
thus calling our readers’ attention to the magnificent per- 
formance of the ‘‘ Century ”’ press we are not disparaging 
the many excellent machines which are built by other con- 
cerns, but we believe in giving credit where credit is due, 
and the achievement of the ‘‘Century”’ is so far beyond 
what even the most progressive printers have heretofore 
thought possible or practical, that we feel it our duty to 
our readers to acquaint them fully with the facts. 


NEW AND SECONDHAND PRESSES. 


The Bronson Printers’ Machinery and Warehouse Com- 
pany, 48 and 50 North Clinton street, Chicago, deal -in 
printers’ machinery in general, but make a specialty of new 
and secondhand cylinder and job presses. They carry a 
stock constantly on hand, and intending purchasers can go 
to the warehouse, examine the very machine they want, and 
order it if desired, knowing they will get the one they pick 
out, and not be compelled to buy a machine they have never 
had a chance to look at. Mr. Bronson was formerly of the 
Cleveland-Gordon Press Company, of Cleveland, has had 
years of experience in the press business, and for several 
years past has been selling presses on commission in Chi- 
cago, and is well known to the trade here.- He has lately, 
however, connected himself with this new company, which 
gives him advantages not enjoyed before, as a large stock of 
machinery is always on hand from which to make selection. 
The company also sells a Gordon press, built specially for 
them, which has the reputation of being an excellent ma- 
chine, and one they fully guarantee. A list of the second- 
hand machinery now on hand will be found upon another 
page. Look over this list; you may see just what you want. 


TTHE COX DUPLEX PRESS. 

Several presses of the ‘‘ Cox Duplex’’ pattern, manufac- 
tured by the Duplex Printing Press Company, Battle Creek, 
Michigan, have recently been sold for newspaper offices. 
The Courier Company, of Zanesville, Ohio, put in one of 
these presses in July last, and write that they are more than 
pleased with it and that it is a simple machine easily run 
and one that gives a thoroughly satisfactory impression. 
Another strong point about the machine, they state, is that 
it is free from complex parts and adjustments. During the 
last sixty days they have broken but one web. The Duplex 
Company has also recently placed a machine in the office of 
the Freie Zeitung, Newark, New Jersey, and although it 
has been in use but a short time, the manager of the paper 
reports that he is confident when properly adjusted the ma- 
chine will come up to all expectations. Another machine 


has been put into the Repudlic office, Rockford, Illinois, 
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which is giving excellent satisfaction. The Duplex Com- 
pany will now be able to show to Chicago visitors one of 
their machines, for they have just installed one in the office 
of the Daily Svornost, corner Twelfth and Clinton streets. 





COLORED ART SUPPLEMENTS. 

We show herewith an illustration of a press used in the 
office of the Boston Hera/d, for printing art supplements for 
that paper in one, two, three or four colors, a compact and 
not over complex mechanism, but one capable of the most 
surprising results. The printing plates are electrotypes, 
curved to fit the cylinders, plates for each color being 
arranged upon a separate cylinder provided with its corre- 
sponding impression cylinder, ink fountains, etc. The im- 


pressions are made simultaneously, the yellow being first, 
the red next, and the blue third; then, if a four-color job, 
the black. The paper passes in from the roll and goes from 
one cylinder to another, taking its respective color from 
each, and is delivered at the other end of the press in com- 
pleted form, cut and folded, devices to accomplish all these 





stages being ingeniously arranged for. That great diffi- 
culty met with in presses of this class — smutting — has 
been successfully overcome in the Kidder machine, its offset 
web acting in harmony with the printed web, entirely doing 
away with this serious objection, and keeping the sheets as 
clean as if printed on a flat-bed press. Each cylinder is 
arranged so that it can be thrown out of gear without dis- 
turbing the use of the press, the particular color used upon 
that cylinder being omitted if necessary. A throw-off 
device for saving paper in making ready is also one of the 
advantages named for this machine. We regret that space 
will not permit a full technical description of this press. 
For this we shall have to refer our readers to the Kidder 
Company at Boston. We learn that a press similar to the 
one described above has also been put into the office of the 
Saturday Globe, Utica, New York, and is giving most grati- 
fying results. The publisher, Mr. W. T. Baker, says the 
machine is used for printing half-tones, and it does this 
work in a manner equal to the work upon flat-bed presses, 
the register being perfect, distribution of ink good, and the 
liability of smutting has been entirely overcome. Mr. 
Francis Meisel, the inventor and builder of these marvelous 
machines, is certainly to be congratulated upon the wonder- 
ful success he has attained. 





CALENDARS AND CALENDAR PADS. 

Owing to the unsettled condition of business, customers 
who ordinarily place orders for calendars early in the year 
have failed to do so this season. The consequence is that 
most of the work in this line will have to be done during the 
month of December, and many will undoubtedly be disap- 
pointed in not getting their goods at the time wanted, owing 
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to the fact that orders were not placed early. The Goes 
Lithographing Company, who make a specialty of this class 
of work, report that business since election has been unus- 
ually good and that people are now realizing the fact that 
calendars for 1897 should be put in hand at once if they are 
wanted on time. As showing the satisfaction their line of 
cards and pads is giving this year, we give below a letter 
recently sent them, similar in tone to many others received, 
which certainly speaks well for the goods they are placing 
on the market this year: 
NEWBURGH, N. Y., November 21, 1896. 

Goes Lithographing Co., Chicago, Iil.: 

GENTS,— Your line of calendar cards and pads is the finest that has 
come to our notice this year, many of the designs being really artistic. We 
have received many samples in these lines, but have devoted our advertising 
of calendar printing entirely to your superb designs. Customers are some- 
what backward in ordering, and we presume that the hustling will have to 
all be done by ourselves at the last minute. It is surprising how many 
so-called good business men neglect to order printing matter until they 
want it. 

Thanking you for your courtesies of the past, we hope for the continuance 
of the friendly relations at present existing, and that the revival of busi- 
ness confidence throughout the land may lead to more extensive operations 
between us. Yours very truly, 

THE NEWBURGH NEWS PRINTING AND PUBLISHING Co., 
Per CHARLES R. JOHNSTON. 


We advise printers and stationers to endeavor to get their 
customers to place orders for calendars at once. 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY’S CHICAGO SAMPLE 
ROOM. 

Through the courtesy of Mr. F. J. Clampitt, manager of 
the western branch of the Whiting Paper Company, located 
at 236-238 Adams street, Chicago, a representative of THE 
INLAND PRINTER had the pleasure of visiting the new 
sample room recently fitted up by that company for the 
display of papeteries, correspondence papers and goods of 
this description. This particular department is in charge 
of Mr. E. E. Clark, who has shown unusual good taste in 
the arrangement of the room. It is located where the best 
light can be obtained, the sloping counters for the display of 
the goods being arranged upon three sides and at an angle 
that allows a most advantageous view when sitting at the 
spacious table in the center of the room. Upon this table is 
displayed a handsome sample book showing the complete 
line of goods carried in this department, including cards, 
envelopes, papers, wedding goods, mourning goods, etc., and 
a rug upon the floor gives the room a very home-like look. 
The Whiting Company carries the largest and finest line 
of papeteries, correspondence paper, wedding goods, cards, 
etc., of any house in the country, and its manner of putting 
these up cannot fail to attract attention and add much to the 
value of the goods for display purposes. Among the newest 
papeteries noticed were: ‘‘ Whiting’s Easel Cabinet,’’ the 
lid of the box opening up like an easel and supporting the 
paper thereon, making a very attractive arrangement for 
window or show-case display; ‘‘ Whiting’s Woven Linen,”’’ 
in white and tints, smooth finish, handsomely put up in 
boxes with attractive design by Bradley on the cover; 
‘*Whiting’s Escritoire,’’ an angora finished stock, put up in 
large boxes covered with watered satin paper and stamped 
in gold, a very attractive style, a feature being the drawer 
for candles and sealing wax; ‘‘Morocco”’ brand, made in 
all tints, a high-class paper with a mottled effect, the paper 
being contained in a sliding drawer in the lower part of the 
box; Whiting’s ‘‘ Celebrated,’’ put up in box of odd shape, 
with hinged cover, there being three sizes of paper, billet, 
octavo and commercial, in assorted tints, all rough finish, 
and put up three quires in a box; ‘‘Gallia,’’? another hand- 
some paper, put up in telescope box, the inside made in two 
sections to open up on hinge, showing the envelopes through 
fancy opening tied with tasty ribbon, another handy style 
for show case and window display ; ‘‘ Dresden Top,’’ with 














flower design in artistic style upon the cover, neatly and 
attractively put up, and paper of the best grade. The com- 
pany also carries a full line of children’s papeteries, their 
new line being the finest yet put on the market. The styles 
include ‘‘ Mignon Notes,” ‘‘ Children’s Pastimes,’’ ‘‘ Indian 
Hunter,” ‘‘ Brownies,’’ and others, which have tasty litho- 
graphed pictures on the corner of the sheets. The company 
also carries constantly in stock quarter-ream boxes of all 
the standard brands of paper, with envelopes to match, put 
up separately. While handling high-grade goods almost 
exclusively, it still keeps a stock of some of medium price 
to meet certain classes of trade. The company expects its 
spring line of goods about the middle of December. It will 
contain a number of unusually attractive novelties, some- 
thing not seen before in this market. The arrival of this 
line will be looked forward to with interest by the trade. 
Stationers and printers interested in this particular line 
would do well to correspond with the Whiting Company, 
making request that the agent call with a full line of samples 
or that information be given by mail that may enable them 
to order intelligently. 





PAPER CUTTERS. 


Probably no machine in the modern printer’s equipment 
gets more severe strains and shocks than the paper cutter. 
Although its work seems commonplace — merely cutting up 
paper —it is in reality of great importance, particularly 
from the standpoint of absolute accuracy. And it is in this 
particular that the paper cutter is liable to be first defect- 
ive. The constant and heavy strains tell upon the reli- 
ability of the machine, and unless some method be em- 
ployed to preserve the even, original gauge, the cutter can 
be no longer depended on. Among the many points of 
excellence which characterize the Advance cutters — lever 
and power — made by the Challenge Machinery Company, 
Chicago, probably none appeal so strongly to the practical 
printer as the measures taken, both in construction and in 
the character of the material used, to provide for or greatly 
lessen the inevitable wear which will sooner or later render 
the work of the machine unreliable. Of all the cutters on 
the market we know of none which provides in a more sat- 
isfactory way for knife-bar wear than these machines. 
Indeed, the makers claim they are the only moderate priced 
machines which do this successfully. 





SECONDHAND PRESS BARGAINS. 

Attention is directed to the unusually good printing 
presses which are offered in the advertisement of Richard 
Preston, Boston, Massachusetts, which appears in this 
number. A Cottrell stop-cylinder, a Whitlock two-revolu- 
tion and several Hoe presses are offered, some of which 
are quoted as being almost new. Money made by judicious 
purchasing is as well made as through energetic selling. 
Our readers are all doubtless willing to make money and 
the opportunity is here offered to them. 





BISHOP’S PERFORATING ATTACHMENT. 

Elsewhere will be found an advertisement of an attach- 
ment for job printing presses which will prove of inestima- 
ble value to job printers wishing to do their own perforating. 
The old-fashioned way of putting perforating rule in the 
form, to cut the rollers and smear the printed sheets, is past 
and gone. A device that will do this work in a satisfactory 
manner, and at the same time the printing is done, will 
undoubtedly meet with much favor. Several perforations 
can be made at each impression, either way of the paper, 
and scoring can be done as easily as perforating. The 
paper does not stick to the perforating rule, as in the old 
way, as the device throws it off as soon as the impression is 
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made. The attachment is easily adjusted and the prepara- 
tion of the tympan a matter that takes but a short time. 
The reasonable price which the outfit sells for will enable 
printers having offices of any size to adopt the plan with 
very little outlay. 


“TRES BIEN!” 

That’s what the president of the French Republic said 
when the labor-saving and speed-producing features of the 
Golding Jobber presses were pointed out to him at the 
Paris Exposition. Tres bien! Muy bueno! Sehr guht! 
Very good! exclaimed the appreciative visitors to the 
World’s Fair at Chicago. In every civilized country the 
Golding presses are used by progressive printers. 





SMYTH BOOK-CASE MACHINES, 

The first patent for a machine for making book cases was 
granted in the United States sometime in the early fifties, 
and since then numerous patents have been allowed different 
inventors for similar machines. All of them were more or 
less crude and lacked the essentials of a practical, commer- 
cial machine. Like all other departures in labor-saving 
machinery, the case machine has been an evolution, and it is 
not at all surprising that the earlier machines did not work 
satisfactorily, for it is quite evident that a machine must be 
very ingenious to automatically make a case, and at the 
same time to perform the work of a half-dozen skilled work- 
men. It means the handling and assembling of four differ- 
ent kinds of materials—cloth, boards, back-lining and 
glue; the positioning correctly of the boards and lining, 
accurately folding the cloth, as well as automatically press- 
ing and stacking the finished cases. This had never been 
done until the Smyth Manufacturing Company, of Hartford, 
Connecticut, brought out their case-making machine. They 
were more than four years elaborating and perfecting it, 
employed the highest genius and skill obtainable, and 
expended large sums of money before they placed their 
machine upon the market. As their book-case machine is by 
all odds the most important novelty introduced to the book- 
binding trade during the present year, we are pleased to 
give our readers a brief description of its operation, capac- 
ity, etc. In the first place, the machine is compact and 
self-contained, and absolutely interchangeable in all its 
parts. It can be quickly and easily adjusted, so as to take 
any size case within the maximum limit, and handles all 
qualities and thicknesses of cloth, boards and back-linings. 
The cloth is cut to size same as if cases were to be made by 
hand, and is fed to fingers on gluing cylinder. Boards are 
stored in hoppers and fed from bottom. Back-lining taken 
from roll and fed in between boards. A picker-up takes the 
two boards and back-lining, makes half revolution and posi- 
tions them on glued cloth, which has previously been pulled 
into center of machine by slide. Folding bars then operate, 
making top and bottom folds first. The case is then moved 
sideways into press, which hasa rubber platen bed, where 
it dwells under pressure while next case is being made. It 
is then ejected and stacked in pile as shown at right of cut 
on page 251. The machine is run by one operator, who sim- 
ply feeds cut cloth to fingers. The machine absolutely and 
automatically performs all the other operations. The cases 
are far superior to handmade ones, inasmuch as the gluing 
and folding are absolutely uniform, and the boards and 
back-lining positioned with extreme accuracy. Further- 
more, a direct pressure gives much better results in finish- 
ing cases than passing them through rollers. The cloth is 
not stretched and the liability of wrinkling heavily embossed 
cloth is entirely obviated. The machines are speeded to 
make between twelve and fifteen cases per minute. They 
operate so positively and perfectly that the spoilage is prac- 
tically nothing. The machines have been in successful 
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operation in leading binderies for several months, where 
they can be seen daily turning out their full quota of cases, 
of varying sizes and qualities. The factory has been taxed 
to its utmost capacity for sometime past and has striven in 
vain to supply the demand for this truly wonderful machine. 
Messrs. E. C. Fuller & Co., New York and Chicago, are to 
be congratulated upon being the sole selling agents of so 
successful a machine. 
“THE HICKOK” BICYCLE. 

The Hickok Company, of Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, so 
well known to the trade as leaders in the manufacture of 
bookbinders’ and paper rulers’ machinery, having in their 
splendidly equipped factory facilities for building the very 
finest class of work, have concluded that they will give the 
bookbinders, paper rulers and printers of the United States 
a chance to buy a bicycle made by them. Everyone in the 
trade knows that the Hickok machinery is the top notch of 
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ECONOMIC AUTOMATIC PAPER-FEEDER. 

The progressive printers and binders of this country are 
recognizing more and more the fact that an equipment of the 
latest improved machinery is absolutely essential, and that 
without it they are hopelessly handicapped and are unable 
to enter into successful and profitable competition. The 
rapid introduction of such machinery gives daily evidence 
of this recognition. Most of these machines supplant 
either hand labor or crude mechanisms and are of great 
economic value. They, together with the saving effected by 
recent improvements in paper-making machinery, have made 
it possible for live concerns to supply the public with maga- 
zine and standard publications at a fraction of their former 
cost. The large newspaper perfecting presses which take 
paper from a continuous roll and turn out 10,000 to 50,000 
copies per hour are indeed wonderful, but they have not 
encroached upon the field of that class of printing appliances 
which are used in producing commercial printing and the 

millions of books that are annually man- 
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ufactured. This work is done almost 
exclusively upon cylinder presses. These 
presses have been improved and per- 
fected, so that a number of different 
makes can be run at a speed that ren- 
ders it utterly impossible for hand feed- 
ers to work continuously and properly 
register the sheet. This might seem to 
be a development beyond requirements, 
were it not for the fact that at about the 
time of the introduction of these speedy 
cylinder presses the automatic paper- 
feeding machine, which for half a score of 
years has been running successfully in 
connection with ruling and folding ma- 
chines, was so elaborated and perfected 
as to make it work equally satisfactory 
on all styles of cylinder presses; thus 
enabling them to be run continuously 


























perfection, and the company state that their bicycle for 1897 
will be of the same grade as their machinery ; they tell us 
that they are buying the highest classes of stock and mate- 
rial to put into these wheels and that the workmanship is 
excelled by no concern in the business ; they have employed 
as superintendent of their bicycle department a man who 
has for years been at the head of bicycle building, having 
been apprentice to one of the greatest known bicycle build- 
ers of England, there having learned his trade thoroughly, 
after which he came to the United States and has superin- 
tended some of the largest factories in this country. With 
this sort of a man superintending that department and the 
unquestionable reputation of the company for excellence in 
their product, no further assurance ought to be expected of a 
first-class wheel for 1897. They will guarantee their wheels 
thoroughly in every respect, and although they are going to 
build bicycles for sale to everybody, yet under certain con- 
ditions they are going to make bookbinders, paper rulers 
and printers a special offer for a certain length of time, and 
it would seem as though a member of either of these crafts 
would be better suited to purchase from a concern which 
they know so well and one directly in their line of trade, 
than to go outside and purchase from among the factories 
which are practically strangers to them. The Hickok Com- 
pany have adopted a unique trademark ; it is a bicycle with 
square wheels, the idea being to illustrate an honest 
‘‘square-built’’ bicycle using the word ‘‘ square-built’’ as 
indicative of sterling worth. We would suggest the mem- 
bers of the craft writing to the Hickok Company for their 
special offer. The accompanying illustration is from one of 
their recent circulars. 


and at their full capacity and speed. 
The attaching of one of these automatic 
feeding machines to a press increases its production twenty 
per cent to thirty per cent, and its annual profit $600 to 
$1,200. In addition to this profit there is the saving of the 
cost of hand feeding and wastage. Furthermore, the 
product from a press equipped with one of these feeders 
is uniform and has a registration that is absolutely per- 
fect, a result that is seldom attained when a fast-running 
press is fed by hand. Hundreds of these Economic feed- 
ing machines are now in daily use on all leading makes 
of cylinder presses, marginal folding machines and all 
styles of ruling machines. This feeder, like all other 
machines that are commercial successes, is simple in con- 
struction and positive in its actions. It is provided with 
a table on which from 500 to 18,000 sheets can be loaded 
at one time. This table is raised automatically, thus 
keeping the top of pile at a uniform feeding level. Buck- 
ling fingers, with a thumb and finger motion, raise the 
back corners of the top sheet and separate it from the 
rest of the pile which is held down by presser feet. Push 
fingers then move it forward, when it is taken in charge 
by rollers and tapes and passed down to register gauges 
and gripper fingers. The havoc caused by a cylinder 
revolving without any sheet or with two or more is well 
known. The Economic feeder is equipped with positive and 
automatic devices which make it absolutely impossible for 
any such accident to happen to a press fed by it. Further- 
more, it will feed all qualities and weights of paper and is 
readily and quickly adjusted to handle all sheets from full 
size taken by press down to less than one-quarter size. On 
account of this ready and quick adjustment, it can be used 
to almost as good advantage on short as on long runs. It is 
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quite’ unnecessary to emlarge upon the advantages to be 
derived from the use of a feeding machine that can be 
attached to any cylinder press, drop-roll folding machine or 
ruling machine; that is absolutely automatic and readily 
adjusted, that will handle all qualities, sizes and weights of 
paper, that registers with absolute accuracy, and that will 
greatly increase the production of the machine to which it 
is attached. Suffice it to say that the printers and binders 
of this progressive country fully appreciate these advan- 
tages and are rapidly adopting the Economic feeders. 
Many of them have decided to put in complete equipments, 
and one concern already has thirty-seven in daily operation. 
The Economic Machine Company, of New York, manufac- 
ture these feeders, and own from forty to fifty patents, cov- 
ering every detail. This company was organized in 1894, 
and succeeded to the business which, up to that time, was 
carried on by D. H. Burrell & Co. Since its organization it 
has employed the best skill obtainable and expended large 
sums of money in perfecting the machines and adapting 
them for presses. They have a complete line of expensive 
special tools, and are delivering high-class machines built 
after modern methods and interchangeable in all their 
parts. Messrs. E. C. Fuller & Co., New York and Chi- 
cago, are the sole selling agents for their entire product. 


HAMILTON’S BORDER CABINET. 

We show herewith a convenient little border cabinet 
recently brought out by the Hamilton Manufacturing Com- 
It is the idea of Mr. Bowen, of the American Type 
Founders’ Company, of 
St. Louis. Printers all 
know how difficult it is 
to get at the pieces of 
border when they lie in 
the ordinary border 
case, owing to the small 
size of the boxes. There 
is also a constant rub- 
bing of the delicate 
faces and a consequent 
darmage to the borders. 
This border cabinet 
does away with all this annoyance. There are four draw- 
ers which are fitted on a slant, and the pieces of border are 
placed upright between movable strips of wood which are 
fitted into the slotted sides. There are two thicknesses of 
these wooden strips. When the thick strip is used it leaves 
a space for nonpareil borders, and when the thin one is 
used, for pica borders. The borders being placed perpen- 
dicular, with faces up, are always readily accessible, and 
there must necessarily be a considerable saving of time in 
setting up borders from one of these cabinets. The cabinet 
is made of hardwood, handsomely finished, and, altogether, 
is a little gem for the printing office — very useful as well 
as ornamental. The Hamilton Manufacturing Company 
will furnish a descriptive circular of this cabinet on appli- 
cation. 


pany. 








COUNTRY PRESSES. 


Messrs. Walker & Co., of Madison, Wisconsin, manufac- 
turers of the Prouty and Monona presses, inform us that 
during all the hard times they have never shut down a day, 
but have continued making their celebrated presses. So 
great has been the demand for these presses that within the 
space of a few days they shipped them into eleven different 
States, and in every case the type foundries ordering the 
presses, and printers ordering direct, sent cash with the 
order. This, we think, speaks volumes for the reputation 
and value of the presses. 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS. 


We will receive special want advertisements for THz INLAND PRINTER 
at a uniform price of 25 cents per line, ten words to the line. Price invaria- 
bly the same whether one or more insertions are taken, and cash to accom- 
pany theorder. The magazine is issued pang pd on the Ist of each month. 
and no want advertisements for any issue can be received later than the ad 
of the month preceding. Answers can be sent in our care, if desired. All 
letters received will be Ege en! forwarded to parties for whom intended 
without extra charge. No advertisement of less than two lines accepted. 








BOOKS. 





should have H. G. Bish- 
200 price $1. Also his 
and Estimate Guide,” price $1; 
— $2; the “‘ Printers’ Order 

eady Reckoner” and “ Dia- 
cents each. Sold by H. G. 
ton, Mass., and all type found- 
works published for printers. 
ness need these books. 


LL LIVE PRINTERS 
op’s “* Practical Printer,” 
“Job Printers’ List of Prices 
the “* Specimens of Job Work,” 
Book,”’ price $3; the ** Printers’ 
grams of Imposition,” price 50 
Bishop, 165 Pearl street, Bos- 
ers. andiest and most useful 
All who are starting in busi- 


AGENTS WANTED — For ‘‘ The People’s Bible History,”’ 

the latest and most popular work on Biblical topics. Prepared in the 
light of most recent investigations by some of the foremost thinkers in 
Europe and America. Copiously illustrated. Edited by Rev. George C. 
Lorimer, LL.D., with an introduction by Right Honorable William Ewart 
Gladstone, M. P. The best selling book extant. Write for circular and 
information to THE HENRY O. SHEPARD COMPANY, Publishers, 
212-214 Monroe street, Chicago. 


AGEN TS WANTED FOR THE OFFICIAL MEMORIAL 

of the World’s Columbian Exposition, by the Joint Committee on Cere- 
monies, a handsome, gilt-edged book of 320 pages, 8 by 11 inches in size, printed 
on the best of enameled paper in the highest style of the art, and containing 
the full reports of the dedicatory and opening ceremonies, and other matter 
of equal interest concerning the grandest fair ever held. It is copiously illus- 
trated with fine full-page half-tone engravings of all the World’s Fair build- 
ings, views on “‘ Midway,” and with portraits of the officials and others con- 
nected with the Fair. It is not merely a picture book, but contains facts 
and figures which will prove more valuable and interesting as time goes on. 
Agents can make large —— in handling this book. Write us for prices and 
information. THE HENRY O. SHEPARD COMPANY, Publishers, 
212-214 Monroe street, Chicago. 


TYPICAL AMERICAN, BENJAMIN FRANKLIN — 
By Joseph Medill, 25 cents) BEN FRANKLIN COMPANY, 232 
Irving avenue, Chicago. 


(CCARDS—Color work and embossed designs in ‘‘ cards’’ for 
the progressive printer. Specimen book, 25cents. C. M. CATLETT, 
Norwalk, Ohio. 
OLOR PRINTER.—The standard work on color printing 
in America. By J. F. Earhart. A veritable work of art. 8% by 10% 
inches, 137 pages of type matter, 90 color plates in two to twenty colors each, 
handsomely bound in cloth, stamped in gold and four colors. To use colors 
intelligently and effectively every printer and pressman should have one of 
these books. The limited edition will soon be exhausted. By special arrange- 
ment we are enabled to offer this work (the price of which was $15) at the 
special low rate of $10. INLAND PRINTER CO., 212-214 Monroe street, 
Chicago; 150 Nassau street, New York. 


O YOU WISH TO INTRODUCE OR EXTEND YOUR 
business in Mexico? Advertise in La Revista Tipografica, the only 
journal in that country devoted to the printing art. Subscription, $1 
(American currency); sample copy 15 cents (in stamps). Published 
bimonthly by ED M. VARGAS & CO., P. O. Box 34, Yrapuato, Gto., Mex. 


ROM MANASSAS TO APPOMATTOX—Memoirs of 
the Civil War in America. By Lieut.-Gen. James Longstreet, C. S. A. 
With fifteen maps in colors and twenty-nine portraits and other illustrations. 
About 700 octavo pages. Cloth, plain edges, $4; sheep, sprinkled ww. 
$5; half morocco, marbled edges, $5.50; full morocco, gilt edges, $7. he 
last and most important contribution to the history of the Civil War of 
1861-65, by Lieut.-Gen. James Longstreet, senior living commander of the 
Confederate armies. This work is having a large sale. ts wanted. Send 
for circulars and information. THE HENRY 0. SHEPARD COMPANY, 
General Agents, 212-214 Monroe street, Chicago. 


OUP CATO— The best written and most interesting book 

ever issued relating to that noble animal, the dog. Anyone having the 
care of or any affection for canines will find it of absorbing interest. The 
autobiography of a Newfoundland dog, designed to showa dog’s view of dogs’ 
life, and with it many views of human life. 664 pages. Handsomely illus- 
trated. Elegantly bound. A book of value to young or old readers, and one 
an agent can do well with, as it appeals to all c . Solicitor’s outfit free. 
Sample copy $1. Exclusive territory given. Write for particulars. THE 
jt RY 0. SHEPARD COMPANY, Publishers, 212-214 Monroe street, 

icago. 


PRINTERS — Mail $5 money order and receive book ‘‘ How 

to Manufacture all kinds of Printing and jishoaray hic Inks and their 
Varnishes.” ‘You need it in your business. GEORGE W. SMALL & CO. 
1921 Kinney avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


OLD EVERYWHERE— “Some Advertising that Adver- 
2S Png oo close, 60 cents. WRIGHT, ELECTRIC PRINTER, 
uffalo, N. Y. 


THE AD-AGE, Boston, is sent ten weeks for 10 cents, and 
































a plan for making $50 with a holiday souvenir free. 








FOR SALE. 


COX PRESS BARGAIN. Almost good as new. Prints 

4- paper, both sides, from roll, at 2,500 an hour. Can insert two or 
four additional pages. $1,200 will buy it. Just the press for big country 
weekly, or daily of moderate circulation. ‘‘M 13,” INLAND PRINTER, 
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FOR SALE. 


SALE — Campbell Complete Press, bed 32 by 46, 
less delivery, first-class condition. Price, $500. H. KAHRS, 240 
hirty-third street, New York. 





FOR 
East 1 


FOR SALE—Job printing outfit, consisting of cylinder, 
two jobbers, and a good assortment of type and material. Equipped 
for a 6-column paper. Good opportunity for a hustler. “ M 21,” INLAND 
PRINTER. 








FoR SALE—Johnston Steel Die Power Stamper, with 
. wipers, chest and two fountains, for less than half cost. “*M 12,” INLAND 
RINTER. 


OR SALE—New 13 by 19 Universal press; 32-inch power 

paper cutter ; 30-inch lever paper cutter ; also good secondhand 14% by 

22 Peerless press. Cheap for fm FRANK BARHYDT, 171 La Salle 
street, Chicago. 





OR SALE— ~One Emmerich & Vonderlehr Bronzing 
fr for cards and photo-mounts; one-third original price. 
W. FAY, 27 South Clinton street, Chicago. 
— SALE— —Strictly high-grade new 17 by 17 Steinheil 
lens at a bargain. Address ‘*GEORGE,” care Buffalo Electrotype & 
Engraving Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


OE DOUBLE CYLINDER, 
7-column, 8-page ; box frame ; removable fountains. 
R. PRESTON, 149 Congress street, Boston. 


HOTO-ENGRAVING MACHINERY—Complete outfit; 
with motor, camera, lens, screen, electric lamps, etc., slightly used, at a 
bargain. If you mean tines address at once *“‘ M 24,” INLAND PRINTER. 


-Ma- 


ddress 








splendid condition, take 
A great bargain. 








HELP WANTED. 


OMPOSITORS WANTED — To learn linotype machine, 
dummy keyboard and full instructions for operating for $1. CHAS. 
HAMILTON, 5926 Henry street, Austin, Ill. 


WANTED — A good mechanical draftsman for photo- 
engraving ; must be competent to draw in wash for half-tone work. 
Send specimens land write to A. MUGFORD, Engraver and Electrotyper, 
Hartford, Connecticut. 


WANTED — Competent man to take charge of composing 
room as foreman, in large establishment in a large southern city. 
Good man can find permanent position. ‘“M 27,” INLAND PRINTER. 




















SITUATIONS WANTED. 
ROOKBINDER DESIRES POSITION — Experienced in 


all branches; can estimate on work and take charge. ** M 15,” INLAND 
PRINTER. 


IRST-CLASS PROOFREADER wishes situation with 
publishing house in Chicago. Practical printer; edit copy; O. K. forms 
for press; Al references. ‘* M 29,” INLAND PRINTER. 


MAILING — EXPERIENCED CREW, competent to take 

entire charge of subscription and mailing departments, wishes to cor- 
respond with first-class publishers of daily or other papers, who may desire 
skilled workmen in this line. ‘‘ M 25,” INLAND PRINTER. 


PHOTOGRAPHER in line, half-tone and three-color work, 


desires position with reliable house. ‘ M 14,” INLAND PRINTER. 


PRINTER — All-round man desires permanent situation. 
Reference, city or country. ‘‘ M 22,” INLAND PRINTER. 




















RINTER — Good all-round man would like situation. 
Capable of taking charge; good reference. ‘‘ M 18,” INLAND PRINTER. 


CITUATION WANTED— By a first-class cylinder and 
platen pressman; years of wide experience; sober and steady, and 
up-to-date. ‘*M 19,” INLAND PRINTER. 








Two book and job printers that are printers want work 


with printers that are printers. ‘‘M 17,” INLAND PRINTER. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


GOOD OPPORTUNITY — Will sell half interest in 

exclusive job and book printing office, six presses, all the latest type 
faces, new and in good shape, now Apnin $8,000 business in town of 18,000 
Practically no competition. Health reason for selling. A bargain. “ M 16, % 
INLAND PRINTER. 


BUSINESS IN MEXICO IS PROFITABLE. Printing is 

making rapid progress, and printers wish to buy ge machinery 
and new material. A well-established printers’ supply house wishes to 
extend this business in Mexico and wants a gel wit. ene (or less) to be 
invested in the trade. Good success and B ts guaranteed and the best 
mercantile references given. Address SOCIO MEXICANO, care La 
Revista Tipografica (Box 34), Yrapuato, Gto., Mex. 


ESTABLISHED Monthly Journal, cheap. Works in nicely 
> with a weekly paper. Good reason for selling. ‘“M 30,” INLAND 
RINTER. 


OR SALE—Old established job office and newspaper in in 
New England town. Steady run of work at good re Pays 
— in hard times. Up-to-date equipment. Price, $5,500. hE Be 
NLAND PRINTER. 
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FOR SALE—Job Printing Office. Original cost $1,200. 
wilt be sold cheap. Address P. O. Box 238, Salem, Oregon. 








JOB PRINTING OFFICE in best district on West Side, 

Chicago, nearly new, gas motor, low rent, good paying trade. Price, 
$1,500, and $200 in printing. Good reasons for selling. If you are looking 
for a good business investigate. ‘*M 11,” INLAND PRINTER. 





PRACTICAL WOOD ENGRAVER OR ARTIST can buy 

paying interest in incor eet company doing engraving by all methods, 
in prosperous Ohio city. ill give position as superintendent of plant. 
Unusual opportunity. For full particulars address immediately ‘‘ M 20,” 
INLAND PRINTER. 


Zinc ETCHING PLANT FOR SALE—Including electric 

motor, routing machine, saw and trimmer, proofing press, wood-engrav- 
ing machine, army press, shafting, etc. All in first-class shape; will sell 
separately or in bulk; investigate this before purchasing. ‘ M 28,” INLAND 


PRINTER. 

$2 500 SPOT CASH buys daily newspaper and job 
9 office in Hudson River town of 12,000. A rare chance. Must 

sell quick. Bargain. 109 Eagle street, Albany, N. Y. 














MISCELLANEOUS. 

AUL-COPIED EFFECT assimilated typewriter r letters are 
produced by the Adamson process. Exclusive city rights backed by all 

the patents. On the lease or royalty plan. Send for circulars and samples 

of the work. ADAMSON TYPEWRITER PRESS CO., Muncie, Ind. 


ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS with my simple transfer- 
ring and etching process. Nice cuts, from prints, drawings or photos, 
are easily and quickly made by the unskillful, on common sheet zinc. Cost 
very trifling. rice of process $1. Nothing held back to pull more money 
from you. All material costs, at an Faw drug store, about 75 cents. It is no 
fake. I have a barrel of unsolici testimonial letters; intelligent boys 
make good cuts right in the beginning. Circulars forstamps. Simple and 
costless embossing process included free. THOS. M. DAY & SON, Cen- 
terville, Ind. 


gremaye srs ager ng PLATES. We make standard 
ew plates. Old plates recoated, half centan inchh HIRD MANU- 
FACTURING co., Cleveland, Ohio. 














D2. you sell types, presses, paper-cutting machines, paper, 

inks and all the fixtures and materials used by printers, bookbinders, 
lithographers, rubber-stamp makers and paper-box makers? If so, you 
ought to have our up-to-date mailing lists. THE INLAND PRINTER and 
several other houses use them every month. Better than a city directory. 
Circulars for the asking. BEN FRANKLIN COMPANY, 232 Irving ave- 
nue, Chicago. 


NGRAVING MADE EASY AND STEREOTYPING 
SIMPLIFIED, is the title of a new book, just out, which gives full 
instructions how to make White-on-Black and Granotype engraved plates 
(instantaneous engraving) and stereotype plates by the papier-maché and 
Simplex methods, the latter a new one ; also how to make Embossing Plates. 
The easiest, quickest and cheapest methods ever devised ; book has samples 
of _— done by all of them. Plates are of type metal; noetching. I will 
send a ai this book, postpaid, on receipt of price, $1; no stamps. 
HENRY KAHRS, 240 East Thirty-third street, New York. 


I. WHITESON, 298 Dearborn street, Chicago, makes em- 

bossing composition, the best now on the market. Where other emboss- 
ing compositions take half an hour or more to harden ready for use, his 
composition requires but from three to five minutes. Timeis money. All 
dealers have it for sale at $1 per cake, or it can be ordered direct from the 
manufacturer. 








HOTO-ENGRAVER’S contact frames. Simple, durable, 
exact; all sizes; oy workmanship guaranteed. Reasonable prices. 
JOSEPH HOFFMAN’S SON, 95 East Fourth street, New York city. 


HE TYPEWRITER PRESS—A vein Kegencsiang | specialty 
- in — of all printers. ADAMSON TYPEWRITER PRESS CO. 
uncie, Ind. 


9 s e 
Photo-Engravers’ Camera Stands and Printing 
Frames. Up-to-date in all points. Easy and quick of manipulation. The 
frame can be gotten ready for exposure by anyone in from five to ten seconds 
without risk of xD, breakage. Prices reasonable. Write for particulars. 
E. W. SWEIGARD, 56 South Curtis street, Chicago. 


Z | NC Embossing Plates made by the Superior Embossing Plate 














and Composition Co., and used in connection with their un- 
rivaled Composition is a money-making team for wide-awake 
printers. Try them. Pamphlet 2c. stamp. 328 Franklin street, Phila., Pa. 


Caer a 1897 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST. 




















JAPANESE PRINTING AND COPYING PAPERS, 
JAPANESE PAPER NAPKINS. 


CHINESE PRINTING AND COLORED PAPERS, 
GOLD, RED, ETC. 


SAMPLES ON APPLICATION. 


LIONEL MOSES, IMPORTER, 
25-27 South William Street, NEW YORK. 
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Parker’s Patent Locking Steel Tweezers. 
mM ail 


ne ail 
TO LOCK—Press together with points up. TO UNLOCK—Press together 
with points down. Cannot tear the pocket. An absolute novelty. Made of 
best quality steel and handsomely finished. For sale by type founders and 


dealers, or will be sent on receipt of price, 90 cents, by 


E. N. PARKER, = = 291 Main Street, Springfield, Mass. 












Prices 
Smashed. 
Four sizes built especially for printing offices. 
Weight. Floor Space. Speed. New Price. 
900 20 x 30 165 


sere eee 


Prouty Electro-Gasoline Engine. 


Good as Gold—Gheap as Dirt. 
(Old Price) 
) 
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COMPUTING FIGURES 
mentally is probably the 
hardest kind of toil known. The 
Comptometer makes it easy, is 
twice as quick, insures accuracy 
and relieves all mental and nervous 

strain. Write for pamphlet. 

FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO., 
62-56 ILtInoIs ST., CHICAGO. 


PATENTS. 


Patents procured in the United States and in all Foreign Countries. 
Opinions furnished as to scope and validity of Patents. Careful attention 
given to examinations as to patentability of inventions. Patents relating 


to the Printing interests a specialty. Address, 
FRANKLIN H. HOUGH, Attorney-at-Law and Solicitor of Patents, 
925 F STREET, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


ee 
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Vay, Gasoline Engines 
OCG The Most Reliable and Cheapest 
for Printers. 





No Engineer; no attention required. Catalogue free. 


THE VAN DUZEN GASOLINE ENGINE CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





DIXON’S ELECTROTYPERS’ GRAPHITE 


FOR MOLDING AND POLISHING, 
AND 


D ! XO N iS BELT DRESSI NG....wnicu PREVENTS 
SLIPPING AND PRESERVES THE LEATHER, 
Are two Indispensable Articles for Printers and Publishers. 
JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N.J. 





Send for Circulars. 
















ano SPRINGLESS COUNTER... 


TAKE THE LEAD. 


R. A. HART & CO. 
Send for Circular. BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


HE INLAND PRINTER VEST POGKET ARUAL OF PRATING 


A Full and Concise Explanation of all the Technical Points in. the 
Printing Trade, for the Use of the Printer and bis Patrons. ‘5 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


Punctuation. The Comma, Semicolon, Colon, Period, Note of Interro- 
gation, Exclamation Mark, Hyphen, Marks of Parenthesis, Dash, Apos- 
trophe — Capitalization — Style: The Use and Non-use of Figures, Abbre- 
viations, Italicizing, Quotations — Marked Proof — Corrected Proof— Proof- 
reader’s Marks— Make-up of a Book—Imposition and Sizes of Books — 
Sizes of the Untrimmed Leaf—Type Standard — Number of words in a 
Square Inch — Relative Sizes of Type — Explanation of the Point System — 
Weight of Leads Required for any Work — Number of Leads tothe Pound — 
To Print Consecutive Numbers— To Prevent Coated Paper from Peeling — 
Engraving and Illustrating — Definitions of the Principal Technical Terms 
Used in Fine Bookbinding— Relative Values of Bindings — Directions for 
Securing Copyright — Correct Sizes of Flat Writing Papers — Sizes of Ruled 
Paper — Regular Envelope Sizes— Standard Sizes of Newspapers — Leads 
for Newspapers — Newspaper Measurement — Imposition of Forms. 









































Convenient Vest Pocket Size. 
Round Corners. 86 pages. 


A.W. Koenig 


Tllustrating, 
Designing, 
Engraving and 
Electrotyping. 
Send 25 cents for 160-page Catalogue of Stock 


<<. Engravings. This amount will be credited on 
* your first order amounting to $1.00 or over. 


~ %22 Courtlandt Ave., NEW YORK CITY. 
LOCK BOX 2374, 





Neatly Bound in Leather, 
Price, 50 cts., postpaid. 
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FOR SALE 
BY 2st 





She Rosback.... 


————~10-Inch Hand Perforator 


AS many advantages over other machines and we fully recom- 

mend it as the best on the market. 
end of needle bar, out of the way, and preventing all tipping of 
the bar. Stripper is double flanged, rendering it stiff and firm. 
Bent or broken needles can be replaced in a few minutes. ; 


F, P. ROSBACK, 54-60 South Canal Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 









Springs are at either 
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The Improved 
a2 COUNTRY 
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OVER 1,000 IN USE 
And almost IMPOSSIBLE to find one SECONDHAND. 


6-col. quarto ‘ - 


W. G. WALKER & CO., 


Sole Props. and Mfrs. 


PROUTY 


Are the two Best Presses in the World for the Money! 


and our 


NEW 


MONONA 


They have sold right through all the hard times, and our shops 
have never shut down for a day. 


Presses shipped into ELEVEN STATES in Thirty Days! 


That tells the story. 


——_———__9. 





PY ‘ SEE A FEW IMMENSE BARGAINS: 
| 8-col. folio New Drum Cylinder, fine press, . . . 


($2,400 press), 


| 6-col. quarto Potter Drum Cylinder (air springs), 
| 6-col. folio Book Press (new $1,400 press), 
»-+«e MADISON, WIS. | 10 x15 O. S. Gordon, throw-off and fountain, . 





THE LEADING 


Printing Ink 


MANUFACTURERS 
ARE 


KAST « BHINGER 


Makers of all kinds of 


Lithographic, Printing and Fine Half-tone Inks, 
Printing Inks for Bookbinders, 
Colors for Lithographers and Printers, 
Transparent Lithographic Inks, 
Tin Printing Inks, 
Lichtdruck Inks, 
Plate Printers’ Colors, Oils, Varnishes, etc., and 
Importers of Bronze Powders. 
> 
THREE-COLOR PROCESS INKS 
A SPECIALTY. 
> 


LITHOGRAPHERS’ SUPPLIES. 
a a) 
CHAS. HELLMUTH, Agent. 


Office and Factory: 
46-48 East Houston Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Perfect Material, 


20-22 Morton S‘. 


0O-0-0-0-0-00-00000000000000000000000000-0-0-0-0-0 





Perfect Workmanship, 





Examine It Closely! 


Turn it over, take it apart, test it— you won’t 
find a flaw anywhere in the ‘* WETTER.” 


Perfect Working, 
Perfect in Principle. 


Any kind of a Special Numbering Machine for any 
kind of work. Write us. 


JOSEPH WETTER & CO. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





EARHART’S 8 
NEW WORK 3 


It will be 5 x 7% inches in size, will contain over 250 pages, handsomely bound in cloth with title stamped 
in two colors. It will contain an average of 8 pages each, of about 30 different tints, colors and shades of 
paper, each page showing a different color effect, over one-half of which will be in two colors and the balance 
in one color. All the effects shown will be the best that can be produced on the different tints and colors of 
stock used. In addition to the two-color combination shown, there will be tables giving from 10 to 50 others, 
for each different tint of paper. At the bottom of each combination will be given a list of colors, any one of 
which, if used with the two shown, will produce harmony. Printers are well aware of the fact that there is 
today a greater demand for all kinds of colored paper than ever before. This demand has been steadily 
growing for many years, until today colored stock is used for nearly every purpose for which white stock 
is used. In printing on colored stock all printers experience more or less trouble in selecting an ink that 
will produce a harmonious and pleasing effect. A great deal of valuable time is wasted in trying inks of 
different colors before one is found that will produce a good effect. Under these conditions it often takes 
more than double the time necessary to turn out a satisfactory job. ‘The Harmonizer”’ will completely 
overcome this difficulty. 

It will be of great value to every printer who prints on tinted or colored stock, it matters not how great 
his experience or how large or small his concern may be. The different pages will be printed with 12 original 
and 24 mixed colors, which will be shown in the front part of the book, printed on white plate paper, with all 
the necessary explanatory matter. With this book before him, the printer will never be at a loss as to what 
ink he should use to produce the best effect on any tinted or colored stock he may have in hand. 


GOBH OOOO IIDHDAG OF 


The Harmonizer’ 


A BOOK SHOWING A GREAT 
VARIETY OF HARMONIOUS 
EFFEGTS PRODUCED BY 
PRINTING GOLORED INKS 
ON GOLORED PAPERS 
SOOSH HK! 6 CASE ROCECCOOHE 


To all who subscribe before January 1, 
1897, the book will be sold at $3.50 per copy. 
After that date the price will be advanced. 
For further information, address 


EARHART & RICHARDSON, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 








The Ideal Paper Cutter. | 
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oer IDEAL PAPER CUTTER has no superior for 
strength, style, workmanship or finish. An impor- 
tant feature for saving time, which is found in no other 
cutter, is the quick-moving back gauge, which may be 
instantly moved up to the whole length of its travel, while 
in an ordinary cutter it would be necessary to turn the 
hand-wheel forty-eight times around to accomplish the 
same result. The cutting-stick is octagonal and has six- 
teen cutting faces. The front table on the thirty and thirty- 
two inch sizes is sixteen inches wide instead of the usual 
twelve inches. On the twenty-four inch it is twelve inches. 
The lever may be set at any angle by loosening a bolt. 

PRICES. ¥ 


$110 30-inch, - $165 32-inch, . . $175 


24-inch, . . 
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Manufactured by JOHN M. JONES & CO., Palmyra, N. Y. 





The Jones Gordon Job Printing Press. 


leas well-known press maintains its high standard of 
excellence in the estimation of printers who have used it 
for many years. It is built in the most substantial manner, 
and is not excelled in style, workmanship or finish, by any 
other press. . 

Among the special features in this press may be mentioned 
the Self-Locking Chase Hook and Form Starter, which is a 
time and patience saver of considerable importance. The 
Duplex Ink Fountain, which passes the ink feed roller four 
times over the upper part of the disk at each impression, and 
by that means the most perfect distribution of ink is secured. 
The Ink Roller Throw-off.— When the impression is thrown 
off certain parts are moved forward which prevent the ink 
rollers from touching the form, and the press may be run 
indefinitely for the distribution of ink. 

The Self-Locking Chase Hook and Impression Throw-off 
are on all of the Jones Gordon Presses. 

SIZES AND PRICES. 


Eighth Medium, 8x12 inches inside of chase, ... . $165 
=— Medium, 10x15 = - ™ 250 
arge Quarto Medium, 12x18 inches, ........ 300 
pe he ae ee ee ee ee ee 400 
450 


Large Half Medium, 14% x 22 inches, 


Che Lightning Jobber. 


gee printers who would prefer to have a plain, substantial 
press at a lower price, we recommend the Lightning Job- 
bers. They are not quite as convenient for feeding paper as 
the Gordon, but there is no trouble about feeding, and first- 
class work may be done on them. They are strongly built, 
having steel shafts and side arms; impression screws con- 
venient of access; depressable grippers; impression throw- 
off ; and require but little power. These presses are giving 
good satisfaction. 


SIZES AND PRICES. 
7x10 inches inside of chase, $ 90 9x 13 inches inside of chase, $140 
8 x 12 ow“ “ “ 120 10 x 15 “ “ i 180 





AVC 
Another 


CK firm estimate 
SN on your order and 
then come and get 
ours. That is one 
way to find out 
what a real esti- 
mate is. We sell 
Printing Material 
| 3 - cheap because we 
= sell lots of it. The 
more we sell the cheaper we sell. There- 
fore, the more orders you give us the 
less they will cost you proportionately. 


Che Manhattan Cype Foundry, 


52-54 Frankfort St., NEW YORK CITY. 








OF THE 
LATEST IMPROVED 


Clectrotyping 
Machinery, 


Power and Hand Molding Presses, 
Beveling and Squaring Machines, 
Blackleading Machines, 
Improved Backing-up Press, 
Planing and Roughing Machines, 
Power and Hand Shaving Machines, 
Daniels’ Planers, 
Trimmers and Saws, etc. 


\" ARE “MANUFACTURERS” 


And carry a full line of all Machines in stock to 
enable us to furnish a complete plant at short 
notice. « Write us for price and particulars. 


F. WESEL MFG. CO. 


Printers’, Bookbinders’, Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ 
ooo MACHINERY... 


Office and Warerooms: §2-84 Fulton St., cor. Gold, 


NEW YORK. 


Factory: 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 















Progressive | _ | Dotter 
Printers cc Printing 
Publishers Press. 


BEGAUSE IT MEETS THE DEMANDS OF A GROWING BUSINESS. 


\ / 



































Get Ready for More Business BY PUTTING IN 
A POTTER: -- 


SATISFACTORY 
IN THE PRESSROOM. 


SATISFAGTORY 
IN THE GOUNTING ROOM. 


SATISFACTORY 


WHEREVER GOOD PRINT- =< 
ING IS DEMANDED. 


POTTER PRINTING PRESS GO. 


PLAINFIELD, N. J. 
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Dark Photo Brown and Persian Orange. 
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JACQUEMINOT LAKE. 


PUT IT DOWN.... 


x x x « For future reference, that 








we make anything and everything in 
the Ink Line, and when you want the 


BEST, write to * *% *% % % 
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CINCINNATI AND CHICAGO. 
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crforating Without Cost! 


EVERY JOB PRINTER 
SHOULD HAVE ONE OF 


Bishop's Perforating Attachments. 


The —_— and Most Reliable method of Perforating or Scoring 
at the same time as Printing. 





























4 4 J, 
No more Perforating 
Cutting of Done in 
8 
7 
Rollers or : | ae Se Lys | Your own 
Inking of TH eee Ye i. Office 
Paper with = |, | 4 -) Instead of 
e 9 7 6 se . = i; Uacw ver yo eryry wy ces sect capcenee =. 2 ’ ° e 
Perforating op ———— Sending it 
Rules. PATENTED paae OTHER eee APPLIEO FOR. " Miles away. 
1—The horizontal perforator, showing the rule raised above the slot. 2—The pusher, show- 


ing how it strikes the rule when in the form. 
5—Vertical perforator, showing rule raised above slot. 6—Long perforating 


3 and 4— Horizontal sno ars for carrying the 
vertical perforator. 
rule. 7—Long scoring rule. 8—Short scoring rule. 9—Short perforating rule. 
At one end of the crossbars and of the horizontal perforator is a sliding box with spiral 

springs, adjustable to fit any size gripper, and at the other end is an adjustable setscrew. 


The outside measurement is 13 inches, and the rules are nine inches and 4% inches long. 


Other sizes will be made if called for. 


Spring boxes on ends of supports hold them in position until properly adjusted, and then set- 
screws make them rigid so that they cannot move. 

Several perforations can be made at the same time as printing, by using duplicate perforators. 

The paper does not stick to the rule as in the old way. This perforating rule recedes into 
a Slot which throws the paper off. 

The perforating can be done both longway and crossway of the platen. 


Price, $10 per Set of nine picces. 
Full Instructions with each Set. 


SLD Bt AGL TIPE FOURDERS oe cuits ne cnecr mon 
AND DEALERS. 024040404 40404 SMAH. G. BISHOP, 


163-165 Pearl Street, BOSTON, MASS, 
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Plain Proof for Priniers == « 


‘* 1 have proved thee ; thou art never destitute of that 
which is convenient.”’— BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 


run continuously ever since, in an office which is justly celebrated for producing the finest 
printing extant — the Specimen Print- 
ing Department of the MacKellar, 
Smiths & Jordan Branch of the Amer- 
ican T ype Founders’ Company, at Phil- 
adelphia. During that time less than 
$20 has been spent for repairs on it. 
It is the Half Super-Royal Gally Uni- 
versal No. 54 — the fourth of that size 
made — and the register is still perfect, 
the impression true, the power undi- 
minished. There are in the same 
office three other Gally Universals— 
two of them in use over ten years; 
one put in a year ago. The latter has 
all the merits of the old No. 54, with 
added speed, more massive construc- 
tion and many modern improvements. 


| HIS PICTURE shows in the foreground a press bought nineteen years ago, which has been 


We claim and can prove that for 
durability, power, perfection of distri- 
bution, labor-saving conveniences of all 
kinds, and for the production of perfect 
printing rapidly, the Gally Universal 
Press excels all others. Since nineteen 
years ago the quality has been im- 
proved, the prices greatly reduced. 





‘* That which all men’s experience teacheth them 
may not in any wise be denied.”’ — Hooker. 


American Cype Founders’ Company, 


eee General Selling Agents for thee e« 


Gally Cniversal Job Presses. 


Kept in Stock at all Branches. Send for Gally Universal Catalogue de Luxe, 
For List of Branches, see ‘‘Business Directory’’ pages. the most handsome Press Catalogue ever issued. 


This page set with Bradley, Fenson Old Style, Satanick and Harvard Italic, made only by the American Type Founders’ Co. 


ARSE 
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Peerless Gem Paper Cutters 


KA sf 


None Cheaper 

: | we We recommend these Cutters 
‘we | | as the most excellent procurable 
None | and sell them at prices as low 


Better | g | as are asked for inferior Cutters. 
Made in 23, 25 and 30 inch widths. 


KA 
ATTENTION is invited to the easy oa a 


cut and return of the knife; 
rigidity of frame, insuring accurate cutting; double braces 
under the bed where the strain comes; gauges for every 
possible purpose; the extra thickness and depth of the 
knife; the check on clamping gear; the quality of ma- 
terials; the workmanship and finish. 2% tt ut tt tt 


KA ok 


Hmerican Cype founders’ Co. 
General Selling Agents. 











30-INCH PEERLESS GEM. 








Peerless Press Ff 2c Fs 


ie He. He. COSTS MORE TO BUILD... But that slight extra cost secures 


constant extra profits on your presswork. 





Peerless Speed—None faster; without jar or noise. 





Peerless Comfort—All impression screws in sight; gear-wheel out 
of sight, not interfering with sheets, as on Gordons. 





Peerless Tmpression—Compound toggle, acting direct on center of 
platen. Strongest where all other platens are weakest. 





Peerless Strength—Recommended for embossing and other excep- 





tional uses. 


Peerless Durabilityp—Workmanship perfect; based on quarter cen- 
tury’s experience and true principles of construction, giving 





maximum of endurance with minimum of friction. 


CIOPICZOIZIOIZIOIZIOIEZIOS 
*"Seiling Rees: American Cype founders’ Co. 
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THE. PRESS, 
THE CATALOGUE 


AND 


THE PRINTER 
LAUREATE. 


OUR FRIENDS SEND GREETINGS: 


From JOHN SARTAIN, Esq., the eminent engraver, of inter- 
national reputation, whose celebrated steel engraving, 
entitled ‘‘The Iron Worker and King Solomon,”’’ is 
shown in the catalogue by half-tone reproduction, 
under his special permission, which we hope to pre- 
sent, with Mr. Sartain’s portrait, ina subsequent issue 
of THE INLAND PRINTER, comes this: 


“In answer to your inquiry, it appears there are yet some four or five 
signed artist’s proofs left on hand not sold. Professor Scheenete signed only 
those impressions that he himself had examined. He died -some fifteen or 
twenty years ago, and I suppose I must soon join him, being in my eighty- 
ninth year. Your illustrated catalogue, of which you kindly presented a copy 
to me, is a wonder of beauty and typographic perfection, to be carefully pre- 
served for that reason. How surprisingly accurate must be the machinery 
that could produce such work! The pleasant words you have written me 
induce me to ask your acceptance of my Rosicrucian Address, which the 
brethren thought well enough of to order printed.” 


J. HORACE MCFARLAND, of Harrisburg, whom we regard as 
one of the best expert judges of good printing in this 
or any other country, says: 


“T have just received the catalogue sent out in connection with the 
Printer Laureate business, and I heartily wish I had not voted before seeing 
it upon that interesting question. Familiar as I am with your presses, with 
the printing business as a whole, and from recent experience with high-grade 
engraving work, I believe I can give an honest and fairly intelligent opinion 
on this exquisite bit of work. I am at a loss, however, to know what to com- 
mend most; whether to say the design is the best, or that the engraving is 
superior, leaving the perfect mechanical work as a thing that may be ex- 
pected from mere perfunctory operation, though very seldom had. I suppose 
the best way is to say that there are apparently no flaws anywhere, and that 
the design of the book is most efficiently borne out by marvelously good 
engraving and perfect printing. I heartily wish Mr. Orr success in the 
competition, even though I had voted too soon to help him.”” (Mr. McFarland 
has since withdrawn his first ballot and voted for Mr. Orr on the merits.) 


KOERNER & Haves, Lithographers, Buffale, N. Y., write: 


‘** We are in receipt of your illustrated catalogue and price list, and desire 
to place ourselves on record in commending this most beautiful production. 
The designing and embossing of the cover, the preparation of the half-tone 
plates, as well as the paper and printing, are certainly most beautiful. In 
fact, the members of our firm think that the catalogue is altogether too nice 
to go out of the front office, and as the writer also has a love for the beautiful 
in art, and really must have one of the catalogues for his personal use, we 
would suggest, if it is not asking too much, that you send an additional copy 
addressed to the writer personally.” 


From J. C. BLair, Huntingdon, Pa., whose high skill as an 
advertiser of his stationers’ specialties is known from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, we have this: 

*“* Somebody about your office ought to feel very proud of the very hand- 
some catalogue which you have just sent out —the one with the embossed 
covers in green with the little green bows. The taste is excellent; the print- 
ing is beyond criticism and the effect is magnificent. I trust that you will 
receive good and sufficient returns for the dollars and the time that you have 
put on it.” 

H. L. BULLEN, Manager Advertising Department, American 
Type Founders’ Co., New York, with the grace of Sir 
Hubert, says: 

‘* He (the writer) has received a complimentary copy, and congratulates 
you on your success in producing a most beautiful book. 


From THE GREAT WESTERN TYPE FouNDRY, Omaha, Neb., 
the following : 


“It is the nicest catalogue we have seen for many a day. The half-tones 
shown therein look as good as lithographs; in fact, several parties who saw 
the catalogue thought they were lithographs.”’ 


The MAcKELLAR, SMITHS & JORDAN Branch of the Ameri- 
can Type Founders’ Co., Philadelphia, says this: 


** We have to thank you for your kind attention to our request in regard 
to catalogue of the John Thomson Press. It is certainly a very beautiful 
piece of work, and does credit to the press and the designer of the catalogue.”’ 


Dr. F. L. FREEMAN, late Principal Examiner, Department 
of Printing, United States Patent Office, Washington, 
gives an expert opinion free: 

“T have to acknowledge, with thanks, a copy of your catalogue, which is 
the finest thing of the kind I have ever seen; the only objection being that 
there is too much ‘ Scotch’ mixed in it.”’ 


Tue A. C. ROGERS Co., Cleveland, says: 
“Purely a work of art and supreme skill. We thank you heartily for 
same.”’ 
Hon. JoHN H. HALL, Vice-President and Treasurer, Colt’s 
Arms Co., Hartford, presents a truth tersely : 


**'There is much conscientious work shown here, and any man in that 
business should appreciate it, except the ‘smudge’ printers, and these would 
probably buy elsewhere anyway.’ 
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E. B. STILLINGS, Printer and Lithographer, Boston, observes: 
“It is a beautiful piece of work and I appreciate it very much.” 


Cou. H. G. Prout, Railroad Gazette, New York, expresses 
an editorial opinion: 


“*T doubt if I ever saw anything more beautiful or perfect in the way of 
hatf-tone printing. I think that the detail of these pictures and the whole 
catalogue is a model of elegant taste. Mrs. Prout was especially struck with 
the beautiful cover, and suggests that you have a room furnished in that 
shade of green.” 

WILLIAM METCALF, C. E., Past President, American Society 
of Civil Engineers, says: 

“*Your catalogue is a very beautiful piece of work, highly creditable to 


you and to your presses. I would have said this even if you had not made me 
so proud by honoring me with a quotation. Thank you.” 


JoHN E. Powers, New York, the well-known professional 


writer of advertisements, writes this without charge: 


“Something immense. Beats all outdoors. Isend you ‘ Vandegrift,’ the 
only nice picture-thing I have been guilty of, and you have knocked it all out. 
But I’m going to soar up with you yet.” 


Time LHREE 


From CHARLES M. EVEREST, Vice-President and Treasurer, 
Vacuum Oil Co., Rochester, a past master of high-grade 
advertising, comes this: 

“T have the copy of your magnificently beautiful catalogue, which is 
certainly the finest piece of work that has ever come under my notice. I shall 
read the description carefully. This catalogue is certainly a gem and the 
picture of the ‘ Iron Worker’ shows up even better in the book than it did in 
the print you showed me.” 


FRED L. ToweEr, President of the Thurston Print, Portland, 
writes us: 

“TItisagem. Mr. Orr is certainly the leading spirit of a printing office 
that is capable of doing the best of work. I shall take great pleasure in care- 
fully examining the book, which may yet be the means of converting me to 
your side of the Printer Laureate question.” 


And from many we have expressions like these: 


“It is worthy of the first shelf in our library.” “It is a grand produc- 
tion.” ‘* The finest of its nature I have ever seen.” “It is a beautiful piece 
of press work.” ‘Everyone that I have shown the Catalogue Laureate to is 
greatly pleased and thinks it a very fine piece of work.” 


LAUREATES. 


The Press Laureate 1s shown on these pages ; the Catalogue Laureate is that referred to in the foregoing correspond- 
ence and the PRINTER LAUREATE OF AMERICA is he who was largely responsible for the scheming and printing of 
this catalogue, namely : Louis H. Orr, of Bartlett & Co. (The Orr Press), 23 Rose Street, New York. 

In the Printer Laureateship Contest (inaugurated by the Campbell Printing Press Co.) we are urging all real, live, 
progressive Printers to vote for Mr. Orr, in that whatever of honor shall be derived from this contest may go to a Printer ; 
one whose works, in point of execution, versatility, artistic truth, originality and incentiveness have proven of greater 
material benefit to the craft than that of any of his contemporaries. 

Ballots already cast, especially those for publishers of technical-advertising-periodicals, may be recalled and a vote 
for Mr. Orr substituted. And this, we think, should be freely done, that the honor by going to a Printer, rather than toa 


mere publisher, may ‘hus enhance the Printers’ Guild before the Public. 
Any employing printer, publisher or lithographer is entitled to a vote, and each member of a firm may vote. 


A simple 


statement that you cast your vote for Mr. L. H. Orr, as the Printer Laureate, signing your name and address is sufficient. 
Or send to us for blank postal card ballots and interest your friends to take a hand. 
And remember the slogan: Before publishers and advertising-makers, the Printer; the PRINTERS’ GUILD! 





By the way, a copy of our Laure- 
ate Catalogue will be mailed free to 
any printer signifying a desire to 


receive it. 


JOHN THOMSON 
_ PRESS 
~ COMPANY, 


Postal Telegraph Building, 
253 Broadway, 


NEW YORK CITY. 
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nace Copeselting 
Empire Dachine Company 


203 Broadway, Dew York. 





Thorough 
Inspection 
Invited. 










tbh rc bbhhhaat 


The EMPIRE 
sets ordinary 
type. eeeecee 


EQUIRES no machinist, 

metal or gas. Simple in 
construction, moderate in 
price. Rapid and accurate 
in operation. Admits use 
of italics, small caps, and 
black-letter sideheads. 


, SEREEEEEEEEE 





COMPOSING MACHINE. AUTOMATIC DISTRIBUTER. 


western Agents: A.D. Farmer & Son Cype Founding Co. 


CAN BE SEEN IN PRACTICAL OPERATION AT OUR SALESROOMS, 111 & 113 QUINCY ST., CHICAGO. 


ENeKere 9 





Direct 
\REC er TO = ~ No BELTS,No DIRT, 
VS NoGears,NONOISE, 
~ | Vi ATTACHEDTO ANY PRESS. 


a a 
rinling PRACTICALLY NOISELESS, 


te. MORE of OR BELTIy 
“CENT THAN SHAFT! q 


pei ~~ 
by es 9 


/h Kn, > 7 i _— 
Js ~ Gent EASTERN OFFICE 
Ne 15bO NASSAU ST. NEW YORK. 
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Lundell Dotors 


For Direct Connection to any Type of 
Printing Press or Machine we ve ve ve 





Entire Printing and Bookbinding Establishments equipped with Lundell Motors and Controllers. 
Enormous losses and inconvenience of shafting and belting obviated. 
Most compact, efficient and reliable motors on the market. 


Itlustrated catalogue upon application. 


General Offices and Works: 


Interior Conduit and Insulation Co., 527 west sath street, new York city. 





NEW + CHAMPION + PRESS 


et 


‘AUOM Lsaa 














__o¢| LOWEST PRICES. \% ' 











a 


Z \» 
PRICE LIST. 
FINISHED PRESSES WITH ALL STEEL 
PLAIN PRESSES, WITHOUT THROW-OFF. BEARINGS AND STEEL CONNECTION RODS. 
Chase 6x10 in.; weight, 300 Ibs., $ 65 Chase 8x12in.; with throw-off, $120 
g 

i 8x12 in ‘ 600 o 8 “oe 9x13 oe id “ 140 
9x13 o 750 o 100 a“ 10X15, “ “ “ 175 

“ 10X15 as “ I 000 “ 135 “ IIXI7 o “ “ 225 


’ 
Steam Fixtures, $12. Ink Fountain, $12. Boxed and delivered in New York city free. 


Easiest running ; simple in construction ; the equal of any other job press ; 
every one warranted; for fineas well as for heavy work; two weeks’ trial 
allowed, Send for circular. 


NEW CHAMPION PRESS Co. 
A. OLMESDAHL, Manacer. 
Machinists and Manufacturers and Dealers in Job Printing Presses. 
No. 41 Centre Street, New York. 





THE EMMERICH 








Bronzing and # 
Dusting Machine 


UARANTEED <a = 
output of 2000 Cha 
sheets or more per 
hour. Capacity of 
large sizes limited 











only by speed of 5 OVER 
the printing press. "1000 
IN USE! 


SIZES. 
12x20 
14x 25 
16x 80 
25x40 
28x44 
84x50 
86x54 
40 x 60 - EE 

ee 4 ys 


EMMERICH & VONDERLEHR, 
191 and 193 Worth Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Special Machines for Photographic Mounts and Cards, 
Embossing Machines, etc 
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Meisel’s new Rotary Perfecting Press, tor fine Half-tone print- 
ing’ at 3,000 to 5,000 per hour; one color on each side, or from 
one to’ five colors on one side, and one or two on reverse side. 





ROTARY WRAPPING PAPER PRESS 


This outfit prints and delivers rewound and slit into rolls of any 
width, or into sheets, from rolls any width up to 48 inches. 


BED AND PLATEN SELF BED AND PLATEN SELF. 
FEEDING PRESS, No. J FEEDING PRESS, No. 3 


Prints any size form up to 26x36 inches; Prints a form any size up to 13 x 27 
receives paper any widthvup to 40 inches, inches; takes paper any width up to 19 
and is adjustable to cut sheets by eighths inches, and is adjustable by eighths of 
of inches up to 36 inches long; canbe built ee t paler és inches i 
to order to print two colors any size of . esse ae sted aiken age: ae 
form up to 12 1-2.x 36 inches. By dividing fountain several colors can 

be printed at a time. 


DOUBLE QUARTO SELF diario 
FEEDING PRESS AND SCORING 

The Double Quarto and Quarto are built Designed especially for Folding 

on the same principle; also Double Quarto Paper Box Makers; will do the 


and Quarto printing on both sides. At- . ‘ 

tachments fitted to either for slitting, per- WF k automatically of four ordi- 

forating, numbering, bronzing, etc.. nary presses now in general use; 
built in several sizes. 


ROLL SLITTING AND 
PONY CYLINDER PRESS REWINDING MACHINE 


Simplest machine on the market, combin- Fro, slitting and rewinding all grades of 
ing all the latest improved features, with paper material, into rolls of varying width 
fewest parts. Will do finest grade of print- a4 diameter, from the thinnest tissue to 
ing, and ordinary work, at capacity of jox board, Different kinds of machines 
feeder. Always ready for any kind ofa job. 9 suit material and class of work. 





SPECIAL ROTARY PRESS  'MPROVED ROUTING 


Prints both sides of web and MACHINE 

rewinds. Size, 30 x 30. Any Handiest combination machine 

size builttoorder. Attachment ‘or routing flat and curved elec- 

to cut printed web into sheets ‘° and seastype plates. Built 

ch Raed dots ay be athe, 0 SHY Gomer prteig 
P press cylinder 


Tue KIDDER PRESS MANUFACTURING CO., 26-34 NORFOLK AVE., BOSTON, MASS. 
WLI you are looking for Printing Machinery for some specialty, write to us. 


Surro.n int. Q. Bester. 














IT IS THE BEST. 
Oe 
NOT BECAUSE it represents a 


new idea—a new departure in 
paper making; 
NOT BECAUSE it is non-coated 


and cannot peel; 


NOT BECAUSE its sales have 
more than doubled in the last 
twelve months; 


NOT BECAUSE others offer you 


imitations which are claimed “‘to 
be just as good;” 


BUT BECAUSE in AMERICAN 
ENAMEL BOOK are most happily 
united all those printing, folding, 
binding and WEARING — 
that go to make one high-grade 
book paper better than another. 


Samples and prices furnished by 
the AMERICAN PAPER CoO., 
50 to 56 Custom House Court, 


SAMPLE 25-38-00 AMERICAN ENAMEL BOOK (NON-COATED), 
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American Paper Co. 


50 to 56 Custom House Court 
Chicago 


To the Printing, Binding and Manufacturing Sta- 
tionery trades we offer a general and complete 
line of Book, News, Cover, Manilla and Fine 
Writing Papers. 

We aim to make merit the distinguishing charac- 
teristic of each individual grade, and can offer 
reputable and responsible buyers the lowest mar- 
ket prices at all times. 3 

OUR PRICES DO NOT PROVIDE FOR LOSSE 
INCURRED on such credit risks as are accepted 
by the average Jobbing Paper dealers, and only 
to business-like people do we care to afford 
business-like service. 

Particular attention is called to our recently reorgan- 
ized COUNTRY SALES DEPARTMENT, and 


to the fact that a thoroughly systematized and 


competent service will insure your orders and 
inquiries prompt attention. 

Customers who favor us with a regular patronage 
are mailed a copy of our close selling prices on 
all grades we handle, together with our monthly 
Bargain List, the first week in each month. 

Parties with a satisfactory commercial rating can ob- 
tain our samples at the expense of a postal card. 
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SAMPLE 25-38-00 AMERICAN ENAMEL BOOK (NON-COATED),. 
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Tf you have a Good Thing, let People Know about it! 


‘‘Many a meritorious article has been lost sight 
of through failure to properly advertise it.’’ 


» " 
4Bulfalo <2 
[Printing [nk *:::.°" 


TO HAVE IN PRINTING OR LITHO- 
GRAPHING ESTABLISHMENTS WISHING 
TO DO THE BEST WORK. 
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yUFFALO PRINTING INKS 
have always been well 
advertised, and printers 
and pressmen know all 


am, 0 Beal 
—aaroe~ 


=: 






PT tl el! 
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S 
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this—intrinsic value and merit in 
the goods—or no amount of adver- 
tising would have secured for them 
a permanent sale. Zhe sign car- 
rier on the street attracts attention 
in one way, but Buffalo Printing Inks attract in a different man- 
ner —by giving satisfaction in actual use. ‘There is no color or 
shade—no ink for any use—we do not make; and remember, 


“BUFFALO INKS 
ALWAYS WORK!” 


Bullalo Printing Ink Works, 


20 to 30 Brace Street, 
WRITE FOR SAMPLE SHEETS. aN“. BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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Largest Variety. 
Best Qualify. 








Cinted Flats Wove. 


Cream, Light Blue, Rose, Amber and Azure. 


17 x 22 — 24 
‘7 = me —32 


Old Hampden Bond. 


The best Colored No. 2 Bond in the Market. 


19 x 24 — 20 


: 
White, Cream, Lavender, Blue, Azure, Pink and Buff. 
: 17 x 22 — 16 


Colored Flats Laid. | 
22 Golors. | 


Special sizes and colors made to order. 


We carry in stock, in standard 
sizes and weights, a full line of 


19 x 24 — 28 
19 x 26 — 32 








If you wish anything in the line of 
High-Grade PAPERS, LINENS, BONDS or 
LEDGERS, write us for samples. All our 
papers are animal sized and pole dried. 


Parsons Paper Co. 





17 x 28 — 20 19 x 30 — 24 
Leseesseeseseses HOLYOKE, MASS. 
Can be 
OWER & oes You Know... es 
GASOLINE. VeErywheres | » © x there is much | 


Thé Otto Gas Engine 


OF TODAY, IS THE RESULT OF OVER TWENTY-FIVE YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE IN THIS FIELD. 


Be fe fesfe fe fe 


NO BOILER, 
NO STEAM, 
NO COAL, 

NO ASHES, 

NO GAUGES, 
NO ENGINEER, 
NO DANGER. 


Pefehe he fe fe 
Over 45,000 in Use! 


SIZES: 1 TO 250 HORSE-POWER. 





THE OTTO GAS ENGINE WORKS, 


(INCORPORATED ) 
No. 245 Lake Street, 
CHICAGO. 


Cor. 33d and Walnut Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA. 








more need of an AJ 
Job Press today than 
ever before, and it is 
your business to give 
our claims for the 


Perfected 
Prouty 


a careful considera- 
tion. %& We say that 
our press is stronger, 
faster, will do better 
work, and wear longer than nine-tenths of all other 
makes. » Our press will prove it. %» What is the use of 
saying more. & Send for our Catalogue, and then 


order one. 
Geo. W. Prouty Co. 


100 and 102 High Street, 
Boston, Mass. 





Printing Presses and $teel 
Type for Wood and Bag 
Printing, Ete. 
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The @hadwiclk 





2 SIMPLE “* DURABLE t INEXPENSIVE 




















HM Re  ~Price, $300 9 Ut FU Ut Ut Ut Ut 





T ypesetter 


USES ORDINARY TYPE. 
NO SPECIAL NICKS. 
lates 


Sets any length of line, and is operated 
successfully by any compositor. 


lated 


es "and Dealer MAGU IRIE Se BAUCUS, Limited, 
42 Pime Street, New York. 





olf 





Sent postpaid 
on receipt of 
price. 






Good 


SIXTEEN TO ON K that when you have read 


“Hints on Imposition” 


HANDBOOK FOR PRINTERS, BY T. B. WILLIAMS, you will 
f pronounce it the best and most useful book extant on the subject of the 
Xs | imposition of book forms, # * * It is profusely illustrated, and not only 
Ha ZAZOM contains the various forms in everyday use, but deals carefully with all 
points in their construction. The form and folded sheet are placed side by side in 
the book, thus making the work plain, and every detail is carefully dealt with from 
the tying up of the page to placing the form on the press. 


212-214 Monroe Street, - = = CHICAGO. 
150 Nassau Street, = = = = NEW YORK. 


Price, $1.00. : The Inland Printer Company, 
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WEDDING INVITATIONS, 
ANNOUNCEMENTS, 
AT HOMES, 
In the most approved forms. Lowest prices. 


CALLING CARDS, MONOGRAM STATIONERY. 


SsteeL EMBOSSED execz=.. 
DIED CATALOGUE COVERS, etc. 


Write for Samples and Prices. 


WM. FREUND & SONS, 


No. 155 STATE STREET 
CHICAGO. 


We want to show some specimens of your work on our pages, if 
they are up-to-date. Have you got any that you would like to have 
reproduced ? If so, send them te us. 


Che International 
Art Printerseee 


A MEDIUM FORTHE EXCHANGE OF SPECIMENS. 


We want an Advertising Agent in every city of importance in 
the United States. Also a Subscription Agent in every city and 


town. 
The Art Printer is issued the last of each month, $2 per year; 
$1 for six months; 25c. sample. No free samples. Send currency. 
The Art Printer next month commences a series of monthly 
cash prize composition competitions. Full particulars with sample 
copy. 


130-132 Poulett Stree, OWEN SOUND, CANADA. 


Arthur M. Rutherford, Publisher. 





NEW AND POPULAR. far" 
STYLES IN Shecte. 


Wood Cype 


MORGANS-WILCOX CO. % 


MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. : 
Makers of First-Class Printers’ Goods. y 





| 


EFFECT. 


Two General Electric | Engine and Boiler for 
Motors..... Sale Cheap. 


Are now in use by THE The Engine and Boiler, 
Day, one to drive the 12 and 15 horse- power 
big Cox press and the respectively, and lately 
other in the job depart- used by THE Day, are 
ment. offered for sale cheap. 
(THE Day, New London, Conn.) Both ee of Fitchburg 
Company’s make and are 
in first-class condition. 
The first fair offer takes 
them. 
(THE Day, New London.) 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY. 


Sales Offices in all large cities in the United States. 








LEATHEKETTE 


Is waterproof and imitates leather in 
all grains and colors. For cut- flush 
covers it has no equal. Send for sam- 
ples to 


A.W. POPE & CO. 


General Agents, 


45 HIGH ST. A BOSTON. 


If You Buy Printing Inks, 


REMEMBER: 


That they are made of Colors and Varnishes. 
That it costs money to sell, pack and ship Colors. 
That it costs money to sell, pack and ship Varnishes. 


You Can Save 


These expenses of the color-maker, 
These expenses of the varnish-maker, and 
The profits of the two makers 


By Buying J. M. HUBER’S Inks, 


For he makes at his works all Dry and Pulp Colors, 
Varnishes and the best Printing Inks that are made, 
from start to finish. Zry Them! 


239 Front Street, NEW YORK. 
Offices: { 424 Library Street, PHILADELPHIA, 
FACTORY : 337-339 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 


76-92 40th St., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





W. C. GILLETT, 
PRESIDENT. 


A. T. HODGE, 
VICE-PRES. & TREAS. 


Franklin Street, 


G. D. FORREST, 
SECRETARY. 


Carries a full line of all PAPERS used by 
nop PUBLISHERS and PRINTERS. 


a SEESEESEESE 
WRITING 


ePaper. gece 


NEWS 
LINEN FFFFFFFFFFFS 


PRINT Samples furnished on request. 


For all classes of work. « = Simple, Cheap and Tnfallible. 








O chemicals, no expen- 
N sive plants. The only 

process adapted todaily 
newspaper illustration. Com- 
plete outfits, $15.00 and up- 
wards, according to size. A 
simple machine renders pre- 
vious knowledge of engraving 
unnecessary for the repro- 








duction of cuts. With outfits 
local papers can produce their 
own illustrations and stereo- 
type their standing ads., etc. 
We make stereotyping ma- 
chinery, power saws, routers, 
etc. Ourcombined machines 
are the best on the market. 
We warrant everything. 


write US. HOKE ENGRAVING PLATE CO., - - ST. LOUIS. 


a — - 
St oe = 
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a i naiielieeee 
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ee Seed 


== 
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Average Annual Sales 


Established 1883. over 165 tons. 


J. P. TRENTER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Printérs Leads and Slugs. 


These goods have been handled by the type founders 
and dealers of the United States for twelve years. 

Have always given entire satisfaction. 

One of the leading type founders has taken no less 
than four tons per month for the past eight years. 


Printers will find it to their advantage to ask their type founder or 
dealer for TRENTER’S LEADS AND SLUGS. 
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James White & Co. 
PAPER DEALERS, 
177 Monroe Street, Chicago. 


‘Ulster Linen ”’ Cover. 
“Fort Dearborn ”’— single ) 
‘“Whitefriars”— double | 
*©No. 1”’ Document Manila. 
‘‘ Rialto” Coated Book. 


- Enameled Cover. 


(LITHOGRAPHIC COATING) 


SEND FOR SAMPLES. 


Long Distance Telephone, 
Express 672. 








Book Papers.... 


Standard grades of Sterling merit. Everything 
from Novel Paper to the finest Enameled. 


Cover Papers... 


Our line is absolutely unrivaled — larger, more 
unique, brighter colors and better quality than 
any other. Do you want something new in 
Covers? Are you in trouble to find the right size ? 
We carry sizes that others do not. Write us. 


Document Manila, Darker’s Blotting, ete., ete. 


ILLINOIS PAPER GO. 
181 Montoe St. Chicago. 








Don’t Stick Me, but 
Stick these 


ORIGINAL STEEL GAUGE PINS. 


, 


~_ 


GAUGE PINS 


into your tympan, and you won’t 
get stuck in getting a good regis- 
ter and placing your sheets on the 


Four sizes, 60c. per doz., either size. | 
platen. | 








There is a way, however, of sticking these Gauge Pins in the tympan 
better than another. For instance, don’t fail to bring the point up through, 
as that keeps the gauge-head end down; and when you move the gauge to 
final position, don’t gouge the paper with the teeth, but raise the head 
slightly and ease them along; then, when in position, don’t hammer the teeth 
down with a wrench, but tap them gently into substantial paper clamped 
smoothly on the platen. Start the point in a trifle below the feeding line. 

Don’t fail to remember that they may be had, with our other styles, of 
type founders and dealers, and of the Inventor and Manufacturer, by send- 


ing the price. 
EDW. L. MEGILL, 
60 Dvane Street, NEW YORK. 








BARNHART Bros, & SPINDLER, ZYPE59YNDESS:.-0, 188, 185 & 187 Monroe St., CHICAGO. 





HOWARD IRON WORKS, 


BUFFALO, 
NEW YORK. 


With IMPROVED FINGER GAUGE. 


BEST LOW-PRICED 
STEAM AND HAND POWER 
CUTTER 
IN THE MARKET. 


SIZES, 30 AND 32 INCH. 


Manufacturers of .... 
PRINTERS’ 
AND BOOKBINDERS’ 
MACHINERY. 


WRITE FOR PRICES. 
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129. .40 x60 Cottrell & Babcock Two-Revolution, four- 131..24x29 Hoe Drum Cylinder, wire springs, tape 
roller, air springs, rear delivery ............. +++ $1,600 GOLIVETy; TACK AMG GCCOW 55850555 ois sc oes cm bee dss $450 
121. .34 x 50 Campbell Job and Book, two-revolution, 130. .17 x24 Potter Drum Cylinder, wire springs, tape- 
two-roller, table distribution, front delivery ...... 1,200 DORM MUU OI a5 kc heen seme eG ths 4a Du ees 400 
120..34x52 Cottrell & Babcock Drum Cylinder, air 132. .23x 28 Taylor Drum Cylind : ‘ t 
springs, tape delivery, two-roller, rack and screw, 800 me sens — ey are A ey Se 400 
101. .32x 46 Six-column Quarto Hoe Drum, two-roller, WEPEPEDS 3. cannes eaou as eeqiacncsctet Sea eine oo oti 
wire spring, tape delivery................2e0eeeee 700 | 133..23x28 Two-Revolution Pony Campbell, table dis- 
102. .29x 42 Five-col. Quarto Potter Drum, two-roller, | tribution and front delivery, two-roller........... 750 
“ar sp’gs, tapeless delivery, back-up, good as new, 1,100 | 126, 16x23 Cottrell & Babcock Pony Drum Cylinder, 
mie ape Drum Cylinder, wire springs, tape 650 air springs, tapeless delivery, rack and screw.... 500 
119,.25138 Cottreli & Babcock’ Dram Cylinder, air" | 127--17x21 Cincinnati Pony Drum Cylinder, wire 
springs, two-roller, tape delivery................. 650 | springs, tape delivery, rack and screw ........... 400 
123..24x30 Cottrell & Babcock Drum Cylinder, air | 136..21x23 Hoe Pony Drum, tapeless delivery, wire 
PLATES, MACICNR CLIVE 6 oo sae oc 5s ke sees vee oe 650 | NC REIEI Gio ee sae aang And ie 0.5 6 nop need ep Oi oraiele 450 
MISGELLANY. 
111,.13x19 Globe Jobber, throw-off, roller suspension, | 134..Brown Combination Folding Machine, taking sheet 
eboum fixturce aid Dommtagh oi. os sos o6sod sn cccse cece $150 | 32 x 48, 2, 3 or 4 fold, with insert or cover, four 
128..13x19 Peerless Press, steam fixtures, overhead | pasters and three trimmers.......0..0.sseseeseees $550 
ee en eer ee Sree rere 225 | 109..Seven-column Quarto Kendall Folding Machine, 
VAT: PARCEL PUN AT RRNOT, Fo. Sip oa e 65.5.6 on nce cb slnace ss 150 


FULL LINE OF NEW 0. S. GORDON PRESSES AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES, 


Should you be in need of anything not listed here, write us, for our stock is constantly changing and 
increasing. We are doing business for your benefit as well as for our own. Favorus and get fair, honest 
and money-saving treatment. Our storeroom is ample for display of machinery. 

All of our secondhand machinery is thoroughly and carefully rebuilt and fully guaranteed. 


Bronson Printers’ Machinery and Warehouse Co. 


Telephone, Main 3726. 
H. BRONSON, pif Phan NORTH CLINTON STREET, 


President and Gen’! Manager. 





MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


“e Shepard Way-Bill File Co. | Faifer Temporary Binders 





212-214 MONROE STREET, For Railroad Way-Bills, Newspapers, Periodicals, 
Daily Reports, Transcripts or any publication 
mae? eee, Main 555. .-- Chicago, U.$. A. - necessitating temporary or permanent binding. 


READ A FEW OF OUR TESTIMONIALS: 


TEXAS MIDLAND RAILROAD. 
TERRELL, TEXAS, June 10, 1895. 





THE SHEPARD WAY-BILL FILE Co., 
212-214 Monroe Street, Chicago, Til. 
Gentlemen,—Your sample Faifer Way-Bill File, forwarded under date of 
May 20, received in due time, and am much pleased with same. 
Kindly send me, via Wells-Fargo Express, five more files, including the 
sample one in your bill, at price of $1.25 each, as per your circular, and oblige, 
Yours truly, J. B. TartTtT, Auditor. 





WESTERN DEPARTMENT, 
NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY OF LONDON. 
CHICAGO, May 23, 1895. 
THE SHEPARD WAY-BILL FILE Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Dear Sirs,—I take pleasure in saying that the Faifer Files and Binders 
furnished to us by you for our Daily Report blanks have now been in use in 
our office for several months, and have given very good satisfaction. We 
find the binders do good work and they are certainly the most durable that 
we have ever used. Very truly yours, A. E. CLoucH, 

For Northern Assurance Co. 


ER BINDER 


Way Bul Fite Co 





In practical use by the following R. R. Companies: 


Atchison, Topeka & SantaFe R’y. Elmira, Cortland & North’n R.R. Co. 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois R. R. Go. Calumet & Blue Island R’y Co. 
Cincin’ti, Jackson & Mackinaw R. R. Canadian Pacific R’y. 

St. Louis & San Francisco R’y Co. Iowa & Great Northern R’y Co. 


Chicago & Alton R. R. Co. Pittsburgh & Lake Erie R. R. Co. 
Lackawana Transportation Co. Toledo & Ohio Central R. R. Co. 
Cleveland & MariettaR. R. Co. Lehigh & Wabash Despatch. 
Evansville & Terre Haute R.R.Co. Goodrich Transportation Co. 

Belt Line R’y Co. Union Steamboat Co. 


The Chi., Ham’d & West’n R.R.Co. St. Joseph Union Depot Co. 

Atchison Union Depot & R.R.Co. Frisco Line. 

Lehigh thew 4 ‘Transportation Co. Belt Railway of Indiana. 

Erie Des Iowa Central Railway Co. 

Texas Midiand R. R. Southern Pacific R’y. 

Cin’ti, New Or. & Tex. 5 R’y Co. Clearfield Bituminous Coal Corport’n. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE. 
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$ We Manufacture 
Ledgers, WHEN You NEED ENGRAVINGS 
Superfines, FOR YOUR PAPER, FOR LETTER 
Fines. HEADS OR BOOK ILLUSTRATING, 
z REMEMBER AND 








Bonds, 
$ Linens, 
Colored Flats, 


>», Bristols, 
ina § Ruled Stock, 


238-240 fpams si>- $ oe Stock, 


GULAGYD), 
HEADQUARTERS FOR.:- 


LOFT-DRIED FLAT WRITINGS, EMBOSSED 
BOARDS, FANCY PAPERS, RULED HEADINGS, ENGRAVINGS BY EVERY MODERN 
ENVELOPES, WEDDING STOCK, ETC. é Sterabe BOOK AnD Prices 7O 


ALL PUBLISHERS, SANDERS ENG- 
All of the above stock manufactured by our own mills. Capacity, go tons daily. RAVING Co., St. Louis. 
led 





CEs 





ti 


Sample Book of our complete line of Flats and Ruled with qi sent on 
application. Small as well as large mail orders solicited. 




















PLATA 








Dred re Deve d ny 
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MADE BY 


Brown Folding Machine Co. 


ERIE, PA. 









THe Buckie PRINTERS’ ROLLER Co. 


Manufacturers of 3: CHILLED FACE “y 


cx Printers’ Rollers 


- 
»» COMPOSITIONS, 
you want GOOD ROLLERS, order from US. 42| Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 
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ABCOCK 


Printing Press 
Manufg. Go., 





THE INLAND PRINTER. 








NEW LONDON, CONN. 








A. COLLORD, Manager New York Office, 9-10 Tribune Bullding, 











THE DISPATCH. 


Double and Single Feed. The best Flat 
Bed Newspaper Press made. 2500 to 3300 
per hour. 























Catalogue sent 
on application. 

















THE REGULAR. 


A splendid Table Distribution Drum Cyl- 
Inder Press. In every way equal to the best. 




















Nashville, Tenn. 

BARNHART BROS, & SPINDLER. 

Gentlemen:—We are glad to respond to your 
request for our opinion of the Optimus press 
which we bought of you February, ‘95. We 
have so far found that it is all you claimed for 
it. It has been in constant use since we put it 
in, on fine book and cut work. The past three 
months it has been running from ten to fifteen 
hours per day ona fine hardware catalogue, 
containing three or more cuts on each page, 
and it has done the work in a highly satisfac- 
tory manner. We have no trouble whatever in 
operating and have spent nothing for repairs. 





Fast as the fastest, more rigid, more good 


Findlay, Ohio. 
BARNHART BROS, & SPINDLER, 
Gentlemen:—We have your letter of the 
12th inst., and very cheerfully testify to the 
good qualities of the Babcock Dispatch Press. 
It has given us the most perfect satisfaction 
and has qualities that are not found in any 
other flat bed press. We have never hada 
moment's trouble with it from the time it was 
set up in our office, and it does its work well 
on all occasions. There is no press that I can 
think of that so well answers the. purpose of a 
daily newspaper in a city of 20,000 people. 
I make this statement freely and cheerfully. 





This gives thi tty good rd. 
en points. Best delivery ever made. Perfect in ae 
MARSHALL & BRUCE CO, Register. ane ; veers 


























‘THE STANDARD 
A desirable all-round Rack and Screw 


Press, equal in distribution to most three 
roller machines. 




















BRANCHES: 
Minnesota Type Foundry Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Great Western Type Foundry, Kansas City, Mo. 
St. Louls Printers Supply Co., St. Louls, Mo. 
Great Western Type Foundry, § Omaha, Neb. 

















— 
2 Saiiby 


THE COUNTRY. 


A beautiful Press adapted to large or 
small country offices. Size, Six Column 
Quarto; Speed, 1500 per hour. 














Barnhart Bros. & Spindler 


General Western Agents 


183 to 187 Monroe Street, CHICAGO 
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ae The only Folders that can 
Automatically Point. 

This feature absolutely necessary to secure accurate 
register on cut sheets. Examine into it and satisfy your- 
selves of its merits. 


We manufacture Folders of every description. Send 
for catalogues. 


Dexter Folder Co. 


Factory — Pear! River, N. Y. Nos. 97-101 Reade Street, 


{ CHICAGO, 315 Dearborn St. 
| BOSTON, 149 Congress St. NEW YORK. 





Branches: 


“Our Quadruple or 4-16 Folder.”’ 





Arabol 


Danufacturing | Che Battle of the Standards 
Company, is no new thing. It is constantly in progress 


in various lines. Many will claim that this 


MANUFACTURERS OF A : ° . ° 
or that inferior article is ‘“‘just as good,”’’ but, 





—— GUMS, in the end, merit will prevail. 
SIZES AND FINISHES, ¢ pb 
PASTES, CEMENTS, iN A b 
sain MUCILAGES, grb Ep 
* 45 GOLD ST., NEW YORK. Sf TRADE MARK “NS 
’ Which does not get sticky on the 
SPHINX. PAD JGEMENT atin dtinp wetter nt saber REGISTERED. 
Colors are fast and brilliant — red, green, blue and yellow. 
; TI bi i f th d Sterli ith 
SPHINX LIQUID GLUE No, 2 Reeeircaaie! x | ac pocUigaan es rtrd 
w ’ ° , the Worthy Paper Company, is a guarantee 
MAGHINE GUM Reruseoxfetting and maiting machines, Ready ne 


AGME ELASTIG GOMPOSITION x10 Chere are Other's 


market. Guaranteed to keep sweet in hot weather and to preserve a uniform | who use the word Sterling, which the English financiers 
thickness. have made a synonym for a high and unvarying standard, 


PRESSMAN’S FRIEND The ideal paste for the pressroom. | but the above combination of the word and sign are copy- 
Keeps soft in the pail and contains | righted.-by us and are as easily distinguished from others 
no lumps to disturb the packing and batter the type. Does not swellthe | 4. our papers themselves are, by their quality, from inferior 


i products which seek to trade on our good name. 
The cleanest mucilage, trans- 
ARABOL M UGILAGE, XX parent, easy flowing, not crust- Wo rt hy Paper Co 
FLE XIBLE GLUE Mikaoe eae Caen hdieaey glues. : 
MITTINEAGUE, MASS. 





DEALERS’ CORRESPONDENCE ESPECIALLY SOLICITED. 








LITHOGRAPHING 


° ( ‘ (-G 
OUR PROFIT-MAKING I : _ 

TRADE HELPS. * é ve IN ALL ITS BRANCHFS 
LITHOGRAPHED ’ Pi | | [’ I | il [4 Wt il ' u if ty FOR THE TRADE. 
Stock CERTIFICATE BLANKS oe a Our FACILITIES ARE 
BOND BLANKS 9) “THE MOST FOR THE MONEY. sateen cotton 


CERTIFICATE OF DEPOSIT 
CHECK & DRAFT BLANKS 


= S7S AND SAMPLES ON APPLICATION UNEQUALLED. 


WRITE FOR ESTIMATES 


SCHOOL & COLLEGE 8) LITHOGRAPHING Co AND SAMPLES. 


DIPLOMAS 
160 -174 ADAMS Se 











| CX) 


THE LEADING PRINTING 
INK MANUFACTURERS, 
| 
| 50 BEEKMAN ST. vp; 
NEW YORK. q 


CHAS E. NEWTON, 
VICE-PRESIDENT. 


WM. S. BATE, 
SECRETARY. 





eae || 
} 


| FREDK H. LEVEY, 
PRESIDENT. 
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No. 250. 10-line Ephesian Extra Condensed. 


GULD! 


WOOD TYPE AND BORDERS. 


BEST QUALITY. LIBERAL DISCOUNTS. 


HEBER WELLS, 157 William Street, NEW YORK. 


Photo-Engraving 


By H. JENKINS. 








The Latest 
and Best 
Work on 


Contains practical instructions for producing photo-engraved plates 
in relief-line and half-tone, with a chapter on three-color half-tone 
work, and appendix with numerous recipes. 

Three-color half-tone frontispiece, with progressive sheets of each 
color. Fully illustrated in line and half-tone. A concise and prac- 
tical work. 184 pages; cloth bound. Price, $2.00 net, postpaid. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
Publishers, 


150 Nassau St., NEW YORK. 212 Monroe St., CHICAGO. 








The Office 
Cat 


May not experience any particular delight, but the 
pressman will, if a supply of that wonderful trouble- 
saver, called 


Superior Keducing Compound 


is now bought. Cold weather is here and you will 
need it to make that half-tone work run smoothly. 
It softens the ink, but does not weaken the color. It 
can be used with either printing or lithographic inks. 
Prevents peeling of coated paper. 





Put up in 1-1b., 2-lb. and 5-lb. tins, with screw top. 
Look for yellow label, in red and black ink. 

For sale by all type founders and printers’ supply 
houses. Ask for ‘‘ Superior,’’ and accept no substi- 
tute. Manufactured by 


SUPERIOR REDUCING COMPOUND CO. 
212-214 Monroe St., Chicago. 


New York Agent: 
J.C. OSWALD, 150 Nassau St. 





Ca Ca + 
Posters in Miniature. 
CSS) A collection of well-known Posters, together 
with some Portraits of the Artists. 3 2 Jt ut 


With an Introduction by EDWARD PENFIELD. 
RY Za 
A o s \ 
ay : - 


; \ W/ : 
\ i= ~“S 
——O la, * 


i 
i 
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SUDAIPDS SC) 
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A BOOK OF DESIGNS FOR POSTER COLLECTORS wt a 
containing several hundred specimens of this class of art. 
Cloth bound, $1.25, postpaid. 


Che Tnland Printer Company, 
150 Nassau $t., New York. 212-214 Monroe $t., Shicago. 
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Che Very Best 


is the unanimous verdict of the trade of our genuine, 
pasted, high-grade 


Cranslucent Bristol, 


in white and tints. It has the highest possible finish 
and is unsurpassed for fine half-tone printing or litho- 
graphing. Price: 4-ply $3.25, and 6-ply $4.50, per 
100 sheets. 


Nothing Better at Any Price. 


Samples on application. Correspondence solicited in 
regard to any kind of cardboard or paper. Quality, 
assortment and prices second to none. 


Union Card s Paper Co. 


198 William Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Righ-grade 
Paper Cutters. 


Clipper, squares 12 in. | Utility, No. 2, squares 18 in. 
Utility, No.1, “ 16 “ | Boss, tT? ug 
Climax, squares 30 in. 


> 


Let us tell you all about them by circular and letter. 
Request prices of your dealer. 


PAVYER PRINTING MACHINE WORKS, 
600, 602, 604 S. Broadway, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


WE SELL TO 
DEALERS ONLY. 





& A Printers’ 


Tue “SPECIAL” % 4 Printer 
HERCULES « — 
GAS ENGINE. & Gas, Gasoline 


—& or Oil. 
One turn of the wheel starts it, and full 







ALL prsgps is instantly developed. 
STYLES Nodirt, no coal, no engineer, no noise, no 
smoke, no heat, no annoyance. r 

FROM Clean, safe, steady, cheap, strong, auto- ee 
1 TO 200 i — ep aye = 

ur Special . P. is thecheapest an % HP. ial. 
HORSE- best ever offered the Printer. 24 H. P. Special 
POWER. Power and durability guaranteed. Dis- WRITE FOR 
oo ean count will pay freight. CATALOGUE. 


Hercules Gas Engine Works, 


405-407 Sansome Street, - - SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 





DICK’S SEVENTH MAILER. 








ITH R. Dick’s Mailer, Carl A. Hagelin addressed 8,586 papers in 57 
minutes. This record was made on the Minneapolis Tribune. For 
information concerning Mailer, address 


R. DICK ESTATE, 139 West Tupper St., 
BUFFALO, N. Y, 


Mailers, $20.25 
without Royalty. 








The AUTOMATIC SELF-CLAMP, also COMBINED SELF, HAND AND FOOT CLAMPING ‘‘ACMEB”’ CUTTER. 


UO use the “Acme” 


—— Self-Clamping Cutter? 


= = 
a Munsey Magazine Co. (2) 

eee Cosmopolitan Magazine Co. (2) 
Harper’s Magazine Co. 
McClure’s Magazine Co. 
Youths’ Companion Co. (5) 
The H. O. Shepard Co. 

D. C. Cook Publishing Co. 
The Werner Co. 
Boston Mailing Co, 
and 1,000 others, printers, 
bookbinders, box makers, corset 
manufacturers, paper mills, etc. 


S$ Sf 8 


|\Why? 


Because they save labor and 
money, and give perfect satis- 
faction. Send for catalogue 
and references to 


, The Child Acme Cutter 
and Press. Co. 


33-35-37 Kemble St., Roxbury, 
BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 
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Bounp VotumMes- THE INLAND PRINTER 


We can supply the following bound volumes of THE INLAND PRINTER at prices named. They are substantially bound in half Russia back and corners, 
cloth sides, neatly lettered, and edges marbled, making a handsome book of reference. Must be sent by express at expense of purchaser. 





Volume IV, October, 1886, to ie ges =, i ae eee vanes a October, 1893, to March, 1894, $2.25 
¥, 1887, 888, : b ; é 3.75 I, April, 1894, * September 1894. 2.25 

se VIL, 75 1889, “3 1890. Bi erable 3.00 Xv, October. 1894, * arch, 1895, 2.25 

“ VIIL - 1890, + 1891, 5 0 at ey Ons 3.00 * XV, April, 1895, . September, 1895, 2.25 

” Xx, = 1892, ‘ March, 1893, ste 2.25 ‘ XVI, October, 1895, ¢ “ Marc 1896, 2.25 
xi, April, 1893, = Gepeentter, 1893, 2.25 | ‘ XVIL April, 1896, : Seperdaer, 189%6, 2.25 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO., Publishers, 212-214 Monroe St., Chicago; 150 Nassau St., New York. 





THE MERRYMOUNT PRESS. 
NOTICE 


To all whom it may concern: 
On the twenty-fifth day of August, 1896, Letters Patent Numbered 
25,979, were issued from the Patent Office of the United States to D. B. 
Updike and Bertram G. Goodhue for a Design for a Fount of Printing 
Type. 
The Type shown, described and claimed in the Patent aforesaid is that 
used in the Altar Book, from The Merrymount Press. The present 
notice is printed in the patented type; and all persons are cautioned that 
the rights of The Merrymount Press therein are exclusive and will be so 
maintained. 
D. B. UPDIKE, 
The Merrymount Press, 
7 Tremont Place, 
Boston. 











—_ 


r 4% € Dine Sts. SLOWS.I0, 
Cor 4 & Pie Ss, AAREEELALES 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES. 
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e 9 Lowest Market Prices 
e a er i S on News Papers, Book Papers, Writing 
4 Papers, and all kinds of Paper and En- 


velopes for mill shipment. 


Gompan sincieaiinie 
en Paper amc: 


Gareful Attention 
devoted to Mill Orders for Special 
Sizes or Qualities. 1535-1536 Marquette Building, 
3 Long Distance Telephone : GHIGAGO. 
Main Express 84, 
..Gorrespondence Solicited. 








\ Printing Inks. Y 
A But when you get through Wy 
“\N experimenting, W 
A come back, WV 
ZN as everybody does, to = WY 
UN the old reliable W 
A goods of 


WV 
WS Geo. Mather’ $ Sons, W 
AN 29 Rose Street, 3 


te New York. \ 


fr 

] 
| E, MENUEL & SONS, “Ve E. MENUEL & SONS, 

| HONORABLE MENTION A\)\ PRIZE MEDAL, | 














e Missouri= | ; 
Brass Cype —_ Company, | senses. Breen 


cuccessone 1611 South Jefferson Ave., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


E. MENUEL & SONS, es ONDON, ENGLAND. 


Manufacturers of of Br a oe S 4 ype of Every Description 


Made of or Celebrated Extra Quality of ard Brus. = = For BOOKBINDERS, EMBOSSERS, HAT 
TIP PRINTERS and WOOD PRINTERS. 


NOT IN THD TYPE TRUST. 


LONDON, 1862 LONDON, 1870. 
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SPEAKING OF PRESSES, | 
THE PERFECT PRESS 


zr 


THE NEW HUBER f 














IS THE ACME 
OF PRESS BUILDING. 


ASK ANY GOOD PRESSMAN, WHO HAS USED THE HUBER, HIS UNBIASED 
OPINION OF IT, AND HIS ANSWER WILL BE THE ONLY 
INDORSEMENT WE CARE TO SUBMIT. 


IT HAS A NEW PRINCIPLE OF BED MOTION 
* ee 


a « ITIS SIMPLE IN CONSTRUCTION anpb DUR- 
ABLE TN ALL ITS PARTS... 2. «2 as 

IT IS BUILT BY SKILLED WORKMEN FOR 
SRILLED WORKINEN 2... 6 2a te ee 





IF YOU ARE INTERESTED IN PRESSES 
IT WILL PAY YOU TO INVESTIGATE THE 


NEW HUBER 





VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON, 


59 ANN STREET, 17 TO 23 ROSE STREET, 


WESTERN OFFICE: 


256 DEARBORN ST., NEW YORK. 


CHICAGO. 
H. W. THORNTON, MANAGER. 
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Dyonitor 2-2>~| Latham Perforator. 
> : Al utom atic omg 
: Wire Stitcher. CONVENIENCE, 


DURABLE, 
RELIABLE. 


MONEY MAKER 


Because time is spent in Stitching, 


AY Ay 
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4 
ALOK 5 Not in Adjusting. bic 
No. | | INSTANTLY CHANGED from one thickness of work to another. for 


Descriptive 


NO CHANGE OF PARTS for different thicknesses of work. 
Circular 





Four sizes, covering all classes of work, from 
one sheet up to 1% inches in thickness. 


FFFFSSSFTSFSFSSFSF 


CHICAGO, Sept. 19, 1895. 


LATHAM MACHINERY Co., 
197 South Canal Street: 
Gentlemen,—We have had twoof “™ 
your wire stitchers in use since 
. April 15, and they have given 
> complete satisfaction. 


A Fie (* NITOR go a Yours truly, } 
“ene = THE ARMOUR PRINTING & 
WORKS. = 





MANUFACTURERS OF EVERYTHING IN PRINTERS’ AND BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY. Perfect sectional adjustment. Bent or broken 
needles instantly replaced. Needles sharpened 


LATHAM MACHINERY CO., 197-201 South Canal Street, CHICAGO. | without removing head. 





Every Printer... 


HOULD have a copy of Zverybody’s Dictionary in his vest pocket. This is 
the most useful and convenient book yet published for everyday use. It 
gives the spelling, syllable divisions, capitalization, pronunciation, parts of 

speech, and definitions of 33,000 words, besides much general information. ‘The 
size makes it especially valuable—it is always at hand when needed. For this 
reason it is worth more to most people than an Unabridged, and it contains 
almost every word the average person will ever have occasion to use. Price, hand- 
somely bound in leather, embossed in gold, indexed, 50 cents, postage prepaid. 


sooness THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


150 Nassau Street, corner Spruce, NEW YORK. 212 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO. 


ene roe DC COlOF Printer 


By J. F. EARHART. 


AN now be purchased by the craft at a considerable reduction from its original price. The enormous 

SOR eg cae oe expense of producing this work at first precluded the possibility of its being sold at less than $15.00, 

the original price, but owing to the dull times it has been decided to sacrifice the work in order to 

dispose of the copies yet remaining unsold. It is probable that no second edition of The Color Printer 

will ever be attempted, and no book of the kind will for a long time, at least, be planned and carried to completion. There- 

fore this is a rare opportunity for those wishing to purchase one of these works on color printing. It is a veritable work of 

art, size being 8% by 10% inches, 137 pages of type matter, 90 color plates in two to twenty colors each, handsomely bound 

in cloth, stamped in gold and four colors. To produce a limited edition of this work required 625 different forms and 

1,625,000 impressions. The book contains 166 colors, hues, tints and shades, produced by mixtures of two colors each, with 

proportions printed below each. To use colors intelligently and effectively every printer and pressman should have one of 
these books. Price, postpaid, $10.00. Address all orders to 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
150 NASSAU STREET, CORNER SPRUCE, 212-214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 
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Dot in the Cype Crust. aie > >> t  CRREEEEEEE 
SbEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEE > Printing..... 
ee = MRachinery.. 
| << Materialand 
& p armer Son ee 6s Urniture.... 
- 7 SEG £44444 4444 
SECEEEEEEEEEEE TYPE FOUNDING CO. €6666666666666 e¢ BOOK......+6 
111 and 113 Quincy Street, Chicago, $$ Rewspaner.. 
ee COCCOCOOOOOS 

ee 
bd eeoeoe 
Western Agents for S. M. WEATHERLY, é steal 


Empire Cypesetting Machine. 





MANAGER. 





Anthony's Patent Line Screen Holder 


as 





Holds any size of plate and screen; distance between plate and screen adjustable. 
Send for catalogue of Photo-engraving Supplies. 


RICHARD’S CROSS LINE SCREENS. 


a Unsurpassed for opacity and sharpness of lines and transparency of spaces, 
Send for list. ¢ 4 4. T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 BROADWAY, NEw York. 


finderson’s Photo- Mechanical Processes and Guide to Golor Work. 
A complete guide to the photo-reproduction processes, three-color work, etc. Price, 
eM. For cale by E—. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 Broapway, New York 
and THE INLAND PRINTER CO., 214 Monroe St., Chicago, or 150 Nassau St., N. Y. 


Do You Want a Bargain ? 


I SELL LOWER THAN ANY 
OTHER HOUSE. 


COMPARE THESE PRICES: 


Cottrell & Sons’ Stop Cylinder, bed 31x42, five rollers, 
with all the latest improvements, used only three months, . 

Whitlock Two-Revolution, bed 28x 34, four rollers, with all 
the latest improvements, used a little over twelve months, 


#1,900 


Sey OW Sg a. lek oe ore 6 plates tel 1,100 
Hoe Double Cylinder, box frame, all modern improvements, 

ee Se PO NI 5 sas Soe a 0 eb we ee 1,450 
Hoe Three-Revolution, bed 36x54, ......4... 800 
Hoe Drum Cylinder, bed 36 x 54, tapeless delivery, three rollers, 650 
Campbell Two-Revolution, bed 38x56, four rollers,. . . 1,200 
6-Column, 8-Page Cylinder Press, ........ 425 
9-Column Folio Cylinder Press, ......... 375 
7-Column, 8-Page Dexter Folder,. ........ 250 
7-Column, 8-Page Stonemetz Folder,....... 240 
6-Column, 8-Page Stonemetz Folder,....... 210 
Half Medium Universal, F & 8, . ae ste 210 
$ x 12 Gordon, with impression throw-off and S.F., . . . . 85 
eR hye bs kes Oe See 55 
sg so ae sw ef. se ena le Se 60 
er NS Sew we, hie be eee oe 6 120 
Sx 12 Goldimg Jobber, ..........,..++4.-. 90 


Washington Hand Presses, all sizes. 


If you do not see what you want, please write 


RICHARD PRESTON, 


149 Congress Street, 146 Franklin Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


4a New England Agent for Dexter Folding Machines. 








Latham Machinery Co. 


PRINTERS’ AND 
BOOKBINDERS’ 





Manufacturers of Everything in First-class . . . . MACHINERY.... 
— -INCLUDING 
Latham Rival Power Paper Cutter. | Latham Job Backer. i H 
Latham wb etd —— vr “i pone — ge Latham Perforating Machines, 
Latham Numbering and Pa achine. | Latham Roller Backer. 
. Latham Power Embossing actin. Latham Standing Presses. MONITON WIRE STITCHER, 


Latham Lever Embossing Machine. 
Latham Table Shears. Machine. 


Latham Index Cutter. 


Latham Round Corner and Punching 


...And all other Machinery for Printers and Bookbinders... 


| 
| 
| 
| 


‘These machines are all of modern construction and 
have no superiors in the market. 


BARGAINS IN SECONDHAND MACHINERY. 


197-201 South Canal St., Chicago. 


Send for Descriptive Circulars. 
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DODO. DO Do Do Do Do Do Do Doe 


THE PROOF OF THE TRUTH. 











THE CONTRIBUTORS AND 
THEIR SUBJECTS: 


Rt. Hon. Wm. Ewart Gladstone, 
Rev. A. H. Sayce, M.A., D. D., LL 


Rev. Samuel Ives Curtiss, D. D. 

Rev. Frederic W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. 
Rev. Elmer H. Capen, D.D. 

Rev. Frank W. Gunsaulus, D. D. 

Rev. George F. Pentecost, D. D. 

Rev. R. S. MacArthur, D. D. 

Rev. Martyn Summerbell, D. D. 

Rev. Frank M. Bristol, D. D. 

Rev. W. T. Moore, LL. D. 

Rev. Edward Everett Hale, D. D. 

Rev. Joseph Agar Beet, D. D. 

Rev. Caspar Rene Gregory, Ph. D., D. Th., LL. D. 
Rev. William Cleaver Wilkinson, D.D. 
Rev. Samuel Hart, D.D. 

Rev. J. Monro Gibson, D. D 


Rev. Georg 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
Si 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
4 
3 
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Introduction. 


Sterna of the Old Testament. 

Manuscripts of the Old Testament. 

From the Creation to the Dawn of Human History. 

From the Call of Abraham to the Bondage of Israel. 

From the Birth of Moses to the Beginnings of Freedom. 
From the Patriarchal Tent to the Priestly Tabernacle. 
From the Invasion of Canaan to the Last of the Judges. 
From the Rise of the Monarchy to its Decline. 

From the Division of the Empire to the Last of the Kings. 
From the Captivity in Babylon to the Return of the Exiles. 
From the Close of the Old Era to the Beginning of the New. 
The Literature of the New Testament. 

The Manuscripts of the New Testament. 

From the Birth in Bethlehem to the Crucifixion on Calvary. 
From the Descent from the Cross to the Ascent to the Throne. 
From the Outpouring of the Spirit to the Death of St. Paul. 


e C. Lorimer, LL.D. 
a the Fall of Jerusalem to the Triumph of Christianity. 
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Che People’s Bible Histor 


THE MOST COMPLETE WORK OF THE KIND 


EVER ATTEMPTED. 


THE MOST INTERESTING AND INSTRUCT- 


IVE BOOK OF THE AGE. 


It gives the facts, as authenticated by recent discov- 
eries, relative to the production of the Bible as they have 
never been known until today. 

From the beginning of the Rt. Hon. Wm. Ewart 
Gladstone’s introduction to the finis at the end of 942 
pages (popular edition), not a word lacks interest. 
whole is so treated as to be a connected and consecutive 
narrative of Bible History by the world’s best authorities. 


FOR XMAS 


The 


the best present for value, 
interest and remembrance is 
the People’s Bible History. 


THE POPULAR EDITION: 


There are 942 pages, 7x 10 inches, and 57 full-page illustrations; 
7 maps and 784,000 words. 


Bound in cloth, ° $4.50 
Bound in half levant, . 5.00 
Bound in full levagt, gilt edges, handmade, e 6.00 
THE QUARTO EDITION: 
1,260 pages, 200 full-page illustrations, 7 maps. 
In one volume, full levant, gilt edges, $15.00 
In two volumes, full levant, tufted, gilded, ° 20.00 


For the Bible student or the lover of history, or for 
the merely casual reader there is nothing so thoroughly 
interesting, authoritative and convincing as this book. 

The Editor of the Standard says: 

“It is to be observed that the work is not a history of the Bible, but 
a Bible History. Works of the former class abound; of the latter they 
can scarcely be said to exist at all, save in a form which has quite as 
much of the character of commentary as of history, or which are written 
in support of some favorite theory in Bibical criticism.” 

Every editor of prominence has reviewed this book 
and pronounced it as perfect. The clergy is unanimous 
in praise. 

A limited number of select, intelligent and industrious men or 
women of approved character may be favored with pleasant, per- 
manent and profitable positions in some one of the departments of 
this grand, good work. 


The book is for, sale through agents and by subscrip- 
tion. Send for 48-page illustrated prospectus FREE. 


Adéress THE HENRY 0. SHEPARD CO. 


212-214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 


SE'SG'SE'SG'S6'SG' SEE SE'SG'SG'SEISE'SE'SET9ESE'SE 


UTAH HT ASHER SE SOE ESO 
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THE VERY LATEST “cj THE 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 





YOU USE OUR 
BOOKBINDERS’ / | 
PAPER RULERS’ (| 
MACHINERYsa. “> 


AND KNOW 
HOW 


US aie 


FOR PRICES ON BICYCLES OF OUR MAKE—THEY ARE 
HONEST “SQUARE BUILT.” 











ioe 
Bicycte 


THE W. 0. HICKOK 
MFG. CO. 


Harrisburg, Pa. 





SPECIAL TERMS TO BINDERS, 
RULERS AND PRINTERS. 





BSTABLISHED 1872 
PHOTO PROCESS ENGRAVERS 
WE AIM AT THE BEST 


PRINTING QUALITY2~ 
pe (cod BY 





THE 


WILEAMSON-HAFFNER 
EndraVing_ Co. 
— DENVER—— 





pany can now be obtained in 
tiser or the writer of adver- 
of 50 cents. 


The complete set of 148 de- 
M agn a signs submitted in the recent 

book form. This is a valu- 

able work for the compositor, 
Ads. tisements, as it gives many 
suggestions as to proper display. A 160-page book, 

THE INLAND PRINTER CO., Publishers, 

214 Monroe Street, 


advertisement competition of 

Gharta the Riverside Paper Com- 

the apprentice, the adver- 

9x 12 inches in size. Sent toany address on receipt 
CHICAGO. 


150 Nassau Street, 
corner Spruce, NEw YorK. 


THE PRINTER’S ART. 


A text-book and book of specimens for 
rinters’ use, by A. A. Stewart, Salem, 
ass. From every place where this work 

has circulated expressions have come con- 

cerning its value, both as an example of 
fine printing and as a practical instructor 
in art. It is a publication that we can 
commend for its practicability and good 
taste and its suggestiveness to the printer. 
113 pages, 6 by 8 inches, oblong. Price, 


tpaid, $1.00. 
sis THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 





Send your name for a Souvenir 
of the Works of Eugene Field, 


FIELD.2FLOWERS 


The Eugene Field Monument Souvenir 


The most beautiful Art Production of the cen- 
tury. ‘A small bunch of the most fragrant of blos- 
soms gathered from the broad acres of Eugene Field's 
Farm of Love.’*” Contains a selection of the most 
beautiful of the poems of Eugene Field. Hand- 
somely illustrated by thirty-five of the world's 
greatest artists as their contribution to the Mon- 
ument Fund. But for the noble contributions of the 
great artists this book could not have been manufac- 
tured for $7.00. Forsale at book stores, or sent 
prepaid on receipt of $1.10. The love offering to 
the Child’s Poet Laureate, published by the Com- 
mittee tocreate a fund to build the Monument 
end to care for the family of the beloved poet. 

Eugene Field Monument Souvenir Fund, 
180 Monroe Street, Chicago, IIL 








ILLINOIS Bc CENTRAL 


Runs Two Solid Vestibuled Trains Daily 


ian re 
AYLIGHT QU PECIAL 


DAY TRAIN 
between St. Louis and Chicago. 

Free Reclining Chair Cars, Pullman Buffet Parlor 
Cars, Pullman Buffet Open and Compartment Sleep- 
ing vars. See that your ticket between St. Louis and 
Chicago Reads via Illinois Central Railroad. 

It can be obtained of your loca! ticket agent. 

A. H. HANSON, G. P. A., Ill. Cent. R. R.. Chicago, Til 








Se Mavor rt i 
CINCINNATI KB 


. VESTIBULED TRAINS.» ‘! 
““ at RLOa CARS ON Day TRAINS Bae 
2 wan JLURAN STANDARD & 
5 LO 2" CINCINNATI ironton ——_SLLEPERS ON WIGHT TRAINS. 





CINCINNATI to CHICAGO. 


OPEN AND COMPARTMENT SLEEPING 
CARS ON NIGHT TRAINS. 


The only line canlag 4 trains every day 
Cincinnati to Michigan Points. 


D. G. EDWARDS, General Passenger Agent, 





CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


LOVEJOY CO’S 


DRY PAPER 
MATRIX 


Will keep in any climate. 

Ready for use when wanted. 

Just the thing for offices where there 
is but a limited amount of stereotyping. 

No sweat box necessary. 

Easy to use. 

Molds can be made on machine or by 
hand. Less time required for drying. 
Less heating of type and less wear on 
blankets than when using the ordinary 
matrix. 

In sheets 19 x 24 inches. 

Can be sent by mail or express to any 
part of the world. 

Send 12 cents in stamps for half sheet 
sample by mail. 


THE LOVEJOY CO. 
444-446 PEARL ST., NEW YORK, U.S.A. 
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QUICKEST SCHED: 
ULES EVER MADE. 


SUPERB TRAINS. 


W.C.RINEARSON,GRA. CINCINNATI, O. 























Scientific American 










CAVEATS, 
TRADE MARKS, 
DESICN PATENTS, 
COPYRICHTs, 
For information and free Handbook write to 

MUNN & CO., 361 Broapway, NEw York. 
Oldest bureau for securing patents in America. 
Every patent taken out by usis brought before 
the public by a notice given free of charge in the 


thi 
Scientific American 
Largest circulation of any scientifi f 
world. mn gen O illustrated, NG ietttigene 
man should be without it. Weekl 3-00 8 


ear; $1.50 six months, Address, MU & CO, 
PusrisuEes, 361 Broadway, New York City, 
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THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Cut NEON 
Exact \ 






. Lincoln Type Measure.... 


Just the thing for 


Size. 


Measures Agate . . 1 to 330 lines. 
6 “ 


Nonpareil . 1 to 280 ; 
by i 3 D & 
of | items © ADVERTISERS, 
= Bourgeois . 1to190 *“* 
or Long Primer 1to175 ‘“ PUBLISH ERS, 


Small Pica. 1to160 “ 
24 inches (all on the Point System). 


PRINTERS. 


Handsomely finished German Silver. Made of best quality steel. 


/ FOR SALE BY TYPE FOUNDERS, etc., or will be sent direct on 
/ receipt of price, $2.00, by 


YATES MANUFACTURING CO., 
150 Nassau Street, .e NEW YORK. 


ORGHARD'S PATENTED GAS STOVES 





} C, W. CRUTSINGER 


Mu 
\ MANUFACTURER OF 4 


* Printers’ Rollers and 3 
oa » Composition » » 3 









A b | - > i Proves 
® WZ 
Fe 8 North Second Set 8 ~* BOOKBINDERS. 
4 MULTITUBULAR ATMO HERIC BU is 
ST. LOUIS, MO. : Intense heat with 25 per cent less gas. 
Our Elastic Tablet Glue is the # NEWTON COPPER TYPE COMPANY, 


Best in the Market. 14 FRANKFORT ST., NEW YORK. 








We have taken particular pains to procure a very superior 


Copper for Half-tone, Ground and Polished 


and have numbers of letters from photo-engravers stating 
our Copper to be the best they have ever used. Our Copper 
Plates are manufactured with the greatest care and are free 
from hollows, waves or flaws of any kind We can furnish this 
metal in sheets or plates of any size or gauge required, 


Zinc, Ground and Polished for Line Etching 
Hard and Pure or Soft Zinc of superior quality. Sheets 
or plates of any size or gauge required 
AMERICAN STEEL AND COPPER PLATE COMPANY, 
150 Nassau STREET, NEW YORK. 


PLATES. 
ETCHING, -9)\ 























“Uncle Sam” 
IS LOOKING FOR 


bright men to fill positions 
under the Government. 
CIVIL SERVICE ExX- 
AMINATIONS are soon to 
be held in every state. 30,000 
positions recently added to 
the classified service. Informauun avout Postals, Customs, 
Internal Revenue, Railway Mail, Departmental and other 
positions, salaries, dates and places of examination, etc., 
FREE if you mention INLAND PRINTER. Write at once. 


NAT’L CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Che Munson Cypewriter 


IS “THE BEST” MACHINE. 
























WRITING IN SIGHT 





Lee 


OD O68 800668 
908666868688 /= 
Ceeeee6eee 
ka ane oh 


The Highest Grade Standard of Excellence. 
Controlled by no Trust or Combine. 


Contains many desirable features heretofore 
overlooked by other manufacturers. Address for 
particulars: 


The Munson Typewriter Co. 


MANUFACTURERS, 
240-244 W. Lake Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
N. B.—Good Agents wanted. 








The “Munson” Typewriter is used in the INLAND 
RINTER Office. 





es't. ie Gen'l Manager. 
Pbhoto=Chromotype 
Engraving Co. 


719 Vine Street, - + + PHILADELPHIA. 





We solicit your correspondence if you 
appreciate 


GOOD QUALITY—LOW PRICE— PROMPTNESS. 








e+ » 3 > Ls» Ls» Ls D> Ll» Ls Ls Le Te) 
P) 
‘ FOR 







Glazed Papers 
" Plated Papers 
é Leather Papers 
¢ GO TO 

é Slade, Hipp & Meloy, 


300 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 


ESO OOOO eeew 


eeoeeeeeeoeoeenenwn 





Our Catalogue now ready. 
Send for samples and prices of our 
SPECIAL 


G LUE Bookbinders’ Glue. 


IT’S THE BEST! 


ARMOUR GLUE WORKS. 


ARMOUR & CO., Proprietors. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


New York Office, 182 D St. 
ew York Office wane St 205 La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Boston Office, 39 Commercial Wharf. 





American Straw Board Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL GRADES OF 


STRAWBOARDS, 
PULP-LINED BOARDS, 
LINED STRAWBOARDS, 
PULP BOARDS, 
TRUNK BOARDS and 
BINDERS’ BOARDS. 


We carry in stock a complete line of above Boards, 
together with a full assortment of 
BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. ————_—_ 
Write for Catalogue, Prices and Samples. 


CHICAGO AGENCY— 71-73 W. Monroe Street. 
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Tie IN2ANBD PRINTER Bd&SINESS DIRECTORY. 








cee NE 


THE FIRMS ENUMERATED IN THIS DIRECTORY ARE RELIABLE AND ARE COMMENDED TO THE NOTICE OF 
ALL CONSUMERS OF PRINTERS’ WARES AND MATERIALS. 





Insertions in this Directory are charged $6.00 per year for two lines, and for more than two lines $2.00 per line additional. 








ADVERTISEMENT COMPOSITION. 


Darrow, P. C., Printing Co., 401 Pontiac Bidg., 
Chicago. Unmatched facilities. Booklet free. 


ADVERTISEMENT WRITERS. 

Bagley, Frank B., P.O. Box 91, Philadelphia. 
Advertising matter written, ittustrated and 
displayed at reasonable rates. Prompt work. 

Genders. H. L., Farmington,Me. Aptadvertis- 

ing matter written at nominal prices. 

Ireland, H. 1., 925 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
Designs and places advertising. 

Marston, Geo. , Portsmouth, N.H. Editorial 
circular and jadvertisement writer. Six half- 
columns, $2.00. 

Wady, Clifton . 27 School street, Boston, Mass. 
I write illustrated advertising. Correspond- 
ence solicited 

Woolfolk, Chas. A., 446 W. Main street, Louis- 
ville, Ky. Writes ads. that will make your 
business grow. 

Zingg, Chas. J., Farmington, Me. Ads., book- 
lets and folders that pay. 


BINDERS’ MACHINERY. 

Fuller, BE. C., & Co., 28 Reade street, New York. 
Stitching and folding machines, etc. 

Hickok, W.0O., Manufacturing Company, Harris- 
burg, Pa. Complete rulers’ outfits — complete 
binders’ outfits. 

BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 

American Strawboard Co.,71 and 73 W. Monroe 
street, Chicago. Bookbinders’ supplies. 

Slade, Hipp & Meloy, 300 Wabash avenue, Chi- 
cago. Also paper-box makers’ supplies. 


BRASS TYPE FOUNDERS. 
American Type Founders’ Co. See list of 
branches under Type founders. 
Missouri Brass Type Foundry Co., 1611 S. Jeffer- 
son ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


CARDS AND CARDBOARD. 
Collins, A. M., Manufacturing Co., 527 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CYLINDER = JOB PRESSES, CUTTING 
ACHINES, ETC. 
James, oer re & Co., 126 Longworth street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


CYLINDER PRESS MANUFACTURERS. 
American T Founders’ Co. sells Cottrell 
Country, Monarch and Paragon presses. and 
Campbell hand cylinder presses. 
Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Co., 
The, New London, Conn.; New York office, 
9 and 10 Tribune building; Barnhart Bros. & 
Spindler, general western agents, Chicago. 
Goss oe Press Co., 335-351 Rebecca st., near 
Ashland ave. and Sixteenth st., Chicago. 
Hoe, ma & Co., New York. Manufacturers print- 
ing presses, electrotype machinery and print- 
ing materials. 





ELECTROTYPERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OF ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 


The Love. Company, 444 and 446 Pearl street, 
New York. 


SLactaer ens. a J ee 
NGRAVERS’ 
American on & Paper Ag a. 199 Franklin 
Street, New York. Superior to beeswax at 
one-third the cost. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 
Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe st., Chicago. 
Electrotypers, photo and wood engravers. 
Bright’s ‘‘ Old Reliable’’ St. Louis Electrotype 

oundry, 211 North Third street, St. Louis, 
Mo. Work in all branches. 
Campbell & Blum Co., 132 Longworth st., Cincin- 
nati, O. Every description of electrotyping- 
Drach, Chas. A., Electrotype Co., corner Pine 
and Fourth sts. (old Globe-Democrat bidg.), 
St. Louis, Mo. Electrotypers and stereotypers. 
Heybach-Bush Co., Fifth and Main streets, 
Louisville, Ky. Most complete establishment 
in the South. 
ns Bros. Co., 148 to 154 Monroe street, 
hicago. Also process engravers. 
Zeese & Sons, A., half-tone engravers, zinc 
etchers, map and wood engravers, electro- 
typers, 300-: Dearborn street, Chicago. 


EMBOSSING COMPOSITION. 


Whiteson’s Embossing Composition is the best. 
For sale everywhere. 


ENGRAVERS. 

Binner Engraving Co., zinc etchings, half-tones, 
wood engravings, color work, 195-207 South 
Canal street, Chicago. 

Brown-Bierce Co., Dayton, Ohio. Engravers by 
all methods, and electrotypers. Fine mechan- 
ical engravings our specialty. Prices low. 


ETCHING ZINC. 


Bruce & Cook, 186-190 Water st. and 248 Pearl 
st., New York. Pure etching zinc a specialty. 


FOLDING MACHINES. 
Bennett eg ee yee Folder Co., Mfrs 
Rockford, Ill. Cable address, “Folder.” 
Brown Folding Machine Co., Erie, Pa. Write 
for circulars and information. 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 
Ault & Wiborg Co., The, Cincinnati and Chi- 
cago; Ault & Wiborg, New York. 
Bonnell, J. Harper, Co. (Limited), “4 Quincy 
street, Chicago; Hanff, manager. 
—_ Printing Ink Works, oo aad Factory, 
to 20 Brace street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
cisinen & Co., Boston, New York, Philadelphia 
and Chicago. ‘“‘Owl” brand fine blacks and 
colors. 





INK MANUFACTURERS. 


Johnson, Chas. Eneu, & Co., 509 South Tenth 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. Branches: 529 Com- 
mercial street, ancisco; 45 and 47 Rose 
street, N. Y.; 99 Harrison street, Chicago. 


Levey, Fred’k H., & Co., 59 Beekman st., New 
ork. Specialty, brilliant woodcut inks. Chi- 
cago Agents, Illinois Type Founding Co. 


Mather’s, Geo., Sons, 29 Rose street, New York. 
Book and fine cut and colored inks. 

Morrill, Geo. H., & Co., 146 Con st., Bos- 
ton; 17 to 31 Vandewater st., New York; 341- 
343 Dearborn street, Chicago; E. J. Shattuck 
& Co., 520 Commercial st., San Francisco, Cal. 

Queen City Printing Ink Co., The, Cincinnati 
and Chicago. 

Robinson, C. E., & Bro. (Gray’s Ferry Printing 
Ink Works), manufacturers of printing inks, 
196-198 South Clark street, Chicago. 

Roosen Ink Works, 31 and 33 S. Fifth st., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; 34 and 36 W. Monroe st., Chicago. 

Thalmann Printing Ink Co., St. Louis and Chi- 
cago. Mfrs. job, book and a cut inks. 

The Ulimann & Philpott Mfg. Co. Office and 
works, 89 to 95 Merwin st., jeveland, Ohio. 


JOB PRINTING PRESSES. 


American Type Founders’ Co., geserel selling 
agents for Gally Universal presses 

Bronson Printers’ Machinery and Warehouse 

» Manufacturers Old Style Gordon press, 
48 and 50 N. Clinton street, Chicago. 
bar | & Co., Boston, New York, Philadelphia 
Chicago. Golding Jobber and Pearl 
amin fastest, yo & and most quickly 
made ready. 

Liberty Machine Works, The, 54 Frankfort st., 
New York. Sole omg ~ ong of the new 
style Noiseless Liberty Press. 

Universal Printing Press, embossers and_paper- 
box cutting and creasi presses. General 

agents American Type Founders’ Co. 
Address nearest branch, as per list under head 
of Type Founders. 

Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton st., New York. 


MACHINE KNIVES. 
Coes, a, Saris & a Worcester, Mass. Makers 
ds of paper and machine knives. 
Best finish. Oldest firm in the country. 
Simonds, A. A., & Son, Dayton, Ohio, mfrs. of 
paper-cutter knives and machine knives. 
White, L. & I. J., Buffalo, N. Y., manufacturers 
of paper-cutting knives; superior quality. 


MAP AND RELIEF-LINE ENGRAVING. 


Zeese, A., & Sons, half-tone engravers, zinc 
omg =e and wood engravers, electrotyp- 
306 Dearborn street, Chicago. 





PAPER-CUTTING MACHINES. 


SPECIALTY SINCE 
+1855... 


Dachinery 


for the whole 


Paper 
Industry ...2 


Seven hundred hands employed. 


Yearly production about 3,700 machines. Discount to retailers. 



































Length of Price for Price for Cut Rapid 
Cut. Hand power. | Steam power. Self clamp. Indicator. Gouge 
Cm. | Inch.| Mk.| @ |Mk.| @® |Mk.| @ | Mx.| @ | Mx.|. 8 

50 | 19% | 425] 101.20 | 550/ 131. 150 | 35. 100 | 23.80} 80 | 19.10 
55 | 21% | 485 115.50 | 610 145.50| 160 38.10 | 105 | 25.00; 80 | 19.10 
60 | 23% | 575 | 136.90 | 700 | 166.90} 175 41.70 | 110 | 26.20} 85 | 20.25 
65 | 25% 154.75 | 775 | 184.75| 185 | 44.00 | 115 | 27.40| 85 | 20.25 
71 | 2 740 | 176.20 | 865 | 206. 200 | 47.60 | 120 | 28.60) 90 | 21.45 
76 | 0 196.45 950 | 226.50} 220 52.40 | 125 | 29.80; 90 | 21.45 
83 | 32% | 950 | 226.20 | 1075 | 256.20) 240 | 57.15 | 125 | 29.80) 95 | 22.55 
91 | 35% |- 1050 | 250.00 | 1175 | 280.00] 250 | 59.50 | 130 | 31.00} 95 | 22.55 
95 | 37 % 1150 | 273.80 | 1275 | 303.80| 260 61.90 32.20 | 100 | 23.80 
100 | 39% | 1250 | 297.60 | 1375 | 327.60| 280 66.65 | 140 | 33.35] 100 | 23.80 
108 | 42 1400 | 333.35 | 1525 | 363.35) 315 75.00 | 145 | 34.50} 105 | 25.00 
113 | 44% | 1500 | 357.15 | 1625 | 387.15] 325 | 77.50 | 150 | 35.70| 105 | 25.00 
120 | 47% | 1 381.00 | 1725 | 411.00| 340 81.00 | 155 | 37.00| 110 | 26.20 
140 | 55 1950 | 465.20 | 2075 | 494.20] 365 86.90 | 160 | 38.10} 115 | 27.40 
160 | 60 5 | 541.65 | 2400 | 571.65} 390 92.90 | 160 | 38.10} 120 | 28.60 
AJ 210 | 82% | .... «+++ | 4700 /1,119.20} 500 | 119.00 | 200 | 47.60) ... cee 





























Including two of the best knives, two cutting sticks, screw key and oil cup. 


KARL KRAUSE, Manufacturer of Machinery, Leipzig, Germany. 
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PAPER-BOX MACHINERY. 


American tye Founders’ Co., general selling 
agents for Gally Universal paper-box cutting 
and creasing presses. 


PAPER CUTTERS. 


American Type Founders’ Co., ranean of all 
standard makes on sale at all branches. 


Wesel, F., Mig. Co., 82 Fulton st., New York. 


PAPER-CUTTER KNIVES. 


Coes, Loring, & Co., Worcester, Mass. Makers 
of paper-cutter knives. Best temper, un- 
equaled finish. 

Simonds, A. A., & Son, Doves, Ohio, mfrs. of 
paper-cutter ‘knives. ' Scientific tempering. 
Simonds Mfg. Co., Chicago. 

perior cutting qualities. 


PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 


Butler, J. cane Paper Co., 212 to 218 Monroe 
street, Chicago. 

Chicago eer Co., 120 and 122 Franklin st., Chi- 
cago. Headquarters for printers’ supplies. 

Elliot, A. G., & Co., 30 to 34 South Sixth street, 
Philadelphia. Paper of every description. 

Illinois Paper Co.. 181 Monroe street, Chicago. 
Book, Cover, Document Manila papers, etc. 

Kastner & Williams Paper Co., writing, ledger 
and bond papers, Holyoke, Mass. 

Southworth Company, manufacturers of writ- 
ing and ledger Ene te a Sar Linen, Vel- 
lum Bond, Mittineague, Mass 

Taylor, Geo. H., & Co., 207 and 209 Monroe st., 
Chicago. Everything in paper for the sta- 
tioner, lithographer, printer and publisher. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 


Blomgren — & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. Photo, half-tone and wood engraving. 
Crosscup be West Engraving Co., The, 911 Fil- 
bert street, Philadelphia. Engraving of a 
high order. 
ae Be raving Co., 350 Dearborn st., Chi- 
ngrav: by all processes. 
Maurice ce ve Engraving Co., 414 Eleventh 
ashington, D. C., -unexcelled 
halftone and line engraving. 
Post-Express Printing Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Superior half-tones and zinc etching. 
me Engraving Co., 314 N. Broadway, St. 
0. Photo and half-tone engravers. 
me... es & Sons, half-tone engravers, zinc etch- 
ers, map and engravers, electrotypers, 
300- ‘born street, Chicago. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ ELECTRIC LAMPS. 


Colt, 4 B.,& 8 115-117 Nassau st., New ~~ 
frs. of self-focusing arc tric jamps. 
knowledged by well-known firms to be the bent. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ AND ELECTRO- 
TYPERS’ MACHINERY. 


New York Steel & Copper Plate Co., 171 Wall- 
about st., Brooklyn, N.Y. Copper for half-tone. 
ties John, & Sons, Essex and Straight streets, 
Paterson, N. J. Routing machines, routing 
cutters, saw tables, shoot planes, etc. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 
sae yt ys, Founders’ Co., “everything for 
the prin 
Bronson himnen Machinery and Warehouse 
Co., new arid secondhand machinery and sup- 
plies, 48 and 50 N. Clinton street, Chicago. 


Paper knives, su- 
Pyrometer temper. 





PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


nme, snes rinters’ and stereotypers’ blan- 
kets, 204 E. Eighteenth street, New York. 


Graham, E. k., & Co., 516 Commerce “street, 
Philadelphia. Newand secondhand machinery 

and supplies. 
Hamilton Mfg. Co., Two Rivers, Wis. Mfrs. of 
—_, stands, cabinets and all printers’ wood 


mcy, Ed. M. Var- 
gas & Co., tig —— P.O. box 34, Yrapuato, 

to., Mexico. of all kinds of print- 
ers’ Sine lhe materials. American man- 
ufacturers who want first-class representation 
in Mexico are requested to send us their cata- 
logues, special price lists with discounts, etc. 


ag st & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 

» woodwork of all kinds—cabinets, 

cases, wood type, patent steel furniture, etc. 
Dealers in metal type and machinery. 


Rowell, Robert, Third avenue and Market st., 
Louisville, Ky. Outfits furnished complete. 


Simons, S., & Co., 13-27 N. Elizabeth st., Chicago. 
Make cabinets, cases, galleys, and everything 
of wood used in a printing office. Make 
bookbinders’ boards and engravers’ wood. 
Send for our illustrated catalogue. 


Washington Type Foundry, N. Bunch, propri- 
etor, 314-316 8th st., NW, Washington, D. C. 
Wells, Heber, 157 William street, New York. 
“Strong slat” cases, cabinets and stands. 
Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York. 


Manufacturers of — stereotype blocks, 
patent composing sticks, brass and steel rule, 


galleys, etc. 


santas Printers’ Senaty A 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 


Andrew van Bibber & Co., Sixth and Vine sts., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Bendernagel & Co., 521 Minor st., Philadelphia. 
Gelatin and lithographers’ rollers. 


Bingham Brothers Company, 49-51 Rose street, 
ew York. Also padding glues. 


——- & Runge, 12 to 18 Frankfort st., Cleve- 
id, Ohio. rinters’ rollers and composition. 


Birchard, C. H., & Co., 634 Filbert st., Philadel- 
7. Out of town orders promptly at- 
to. 


Godfrey & Co., printers’ rollers and roller com- 
position, Philadelphia, Pa. Established 1865. 


ae” & Zugelder, 117 N. Water street, Rochester, 
N.Y. Padding glue. 

Norman, J. E., & Co., 421 Exchange Place, Balti- 
more, Md. Established 1840. Samples for- 
warded free of charge. 

Cogued, J.H., & Co., 100 Milk st., Boston, Mass. 

t “Patent” and “ Old Style” composition. 


ome, Edw. A., 18 Mill street, Rochester, 
Y. Roller composition and flour paste. 
Wild ‘& Stevens, 148 Congress street, Boston, 
Mass. Improved Standard and Anglo-Amer- 
ican compositions. 


PRINTERS’ WAREHOUSES. 


one. L., & Son, 44-46 Baronne street, New 

Orleans, La. Southern Printers’ Warehouse. 

Heybach-Bush Co., Fifth and Main sts., Louis- 
ville, Ky. Everything for printers. 





STEREOTYPERS’ MACHINERY. 


Lloyd, Geo. B., & Compete (Inco: iy Gnsespecate®. elec- 
trotype, stereoty, machinery of 
all kinds. Telep: — on Corner Canal and 
Jackson streets, Chicago. Send for catalogue. 


TYPE FOUNDERS. 


American Type Founders’ Co., sole makers in 
United States of copper alloy type, self-spac- 
ing type, music type, Greek type. Greatest 
output, completest selection, most original 
designs. For sale at following branches: 

Boston, 150 Congress st. 

New York, Rose and Duane sts. 
Philadelphia, 606-614 Sansom st. 

Baltimore, Frederick and Water sts. 
Buffalo, 83 Ellicott st. 

Cleveland, 3 323 Third ave. 

Cleveland, 239 St. Clair st. 

Cincinnati, 7 Lon 
Chicago, 139-141 
Milwaukee, 89 Huron st. 

St. Louis, Fourth and Elm sts. 
Minneapolis, 24-26 First st., South. 
Kansas City, 533 Delaware 'st. 
Omaha, 111 "Howard st. 

Denver, 1616 Blake st. 

Portland, Second and Stark sts. 
San Francisco, 405 Sansome st. 


Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, 183 to 187 Monroe st., 
icago. Superior copper-mixed type on the 
point system. All kinds of printing materials. 


Bruce’s, Geo., Son & Co., 13 Chambers street, 
New York. 


Crescent Type Foundry, 349 and 351 Dearborn 

street, Chicago, type founders and dealers in 

rinters’ supplies. Brass rules a specialty. 
verything on “‘standard line.” 


Dominion Type Founding Co., 780 Craig street, 
Montreal, Canada. anufacturers of the cel- 
ebrated Excelsior Hard Metal Type, and 
dealers in presses, supplies, and everything 
for the printer. 

Farmer, A. D., & Son Type Founding Co., 63 and 
65 Beekman street, New York; 111-113 Quincy 
street, Chicago. 


orth st. 
onroe st. 


Grehen. John, type founder, 451 Belden avenue, 
hicago. Send for specimen sheet. 


nose, H. C., type founder and printers’ sup- 
plies, 24-26 Hawley street, Boston, Mass. 


Inland Type Foundry, 217-219 Olive st., St. Louis, 
o. Inventors of standard line type. 


Newton Copper-faced Type Co., 14 Frankfort st., 
New York. Estimating cost deduct quads. 


Pacific States Type Foundry, San Francisco, 
Cal. All printers’ supplies. 


Standard Type Foundry, 200 Clark st., Chicago. 
Agents Inland and Keystone Typefoundries. 


WOOD TYPE. 


American Type Founders’ Co. carry in stock 
most complete stock of wood type in the world. 

American Wood Type Co., South Windham 
Conn. Send for catalogue. 

Hamilton Mfg. Co., Two Rivers,Wis. Manufac- 
turers of wood type, borders, ornaments, wood 
rule, etc. 

noe & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 

ood type unexcelled for finish. Wood rule, 
borders, reglet, furniture and all wood goods. 


Wells, Heber, 157 William street, New York. 
New specimen book of beautiful faces. 
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THE PERFECT BINDER 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


THE HENRY O. SHEPARD CO. 


Printers, Publishers and Blank Book Makers, 
212-214 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO. 


HE most complete and practical temporary binder on the market today, is covered 
by U.S. Patent No. 557,788, recently issued to Tony Faifer, of Chicago, it being 
his third improvement in binders. The special features which commend this 
binder are its simplicity of construction, and the ease with which any number of 

sheets may be filed in any part of the binder without removing sheets previously filed. A 
reference to the illustration will make clear the method of accomplishing this. Figure 1 
shows the binder with the binding-pin partially removed and the contents separated for 
the insertion of additional sheets, while Figures 2 and 3 show the sheets in the binder 
securely clamped together by the nut which travels on the threaded binding-pin. The pin 
and nut are of steel, and the clamping strips of hard wood, rendering the binder practically 
indestructible and of light weight. 
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FIG. 1. 


This binder was devised to take the place of the stub scrap book, now extensively used 
by fire insurance companies for binding their maps, in which the substitution of later and 
more complete publications is a slow and expensive process, and often necessitates repairs 
to the scrap book, which must be taken out of their office to be done—items of expense 
entirely avoided by the use of the Perfect Binder. While this binder was primarily 
intended for the purpose outlined above, its sphere of usefulness is not by any means so 
limited, and it will be appreciated wherever temporary binders are required. Manufactured 


only by 


THE HENRY O. SHEPARD CO. 
212=214 [lonroe St., CHICAGO. 
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ENGRAVED STEEL DIE EMBOSSING BY POWER. 


-r 77\ —_ 


FOR SALE AT A BARGAIN 
iste $¢¢1 Die Embossing Press 


Which successfully inks, wipes and stamps engraved steel dies by power, producing 
work equal to hand at a speed limited only by ability of the feeder. 


VE DE DS 
VW, Ne account of going out 
of that branch of the 
EN Zs business, we will sell 


above press cheap; cost $1,800 








net, will sell: for $600 cash. 
Press takes largest steel dies 
capable of being run on any 
machine, and much larger than 
those possible to get on hand 
stampers. 


An ink-saving device not 


or i a arrilnilgeas * Sai 


originally on the machine, has 
been added to this one, which 


saves fully two-thirds of the ink. 





If you want to add to your 





profits in the steel die business, 
investigate this machine. 

Can be seen at our office, or 
full particulars will be given on 


application by mail. 





THE HENRY O. SHEPARD CO. 


PRINTERS, PUBLISHERS AND a 
BLANK BOOK MAKERS. 212-214 Monroe Street, Chicago. 
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The Printer Laureate Contest 
Will close on February 1, 1897. 


When the idea occurred to us, during the early months of the year, to discover the 
man whom the master printers of this country might think to be the fittest living represent- 
ative of their art and industry, the possibilities of the project caused us to approach it with 
trepidation. So many conflicting opinions as to the qualifications which THE MAN should 
possess, and the possible instigation of jealousy and consequent strife which conflicting inter- 
est might engender, caused us at first to hesitate. 

As we gave the matter further consideration, however, abiding faith in the broadness 
of the American mind, its generosity of spirit and the good nature with which it abides the 
popular will whenever expressed, asserted itself, and we determined upon undertaking the 
task, believing that the project would not only meet with universal approval and support, 
but even its closing hours, when the tide of the popular will had passed many by whose 
lifelong devotion to the art has served to improve and ennoble it, would find them gladly extend- 
ing the hand of good will to whomsoever might be chosen Printer Laureate. 

In announcing the opening of the contest, we asked the hearty support of all those 
who love the art for art’s sake, and who are desirous before the close of the present century 
of seeing the American printer typified in the person of one who shall be a worthy successor 
to our first Printer Laureate, Benjamin Franklin ; and in closing it, we now beg to thank 
those who, by their votes and interest, have not only aided in making it such a magnificent 
success, but have awakened in the craft a feeling of fellowship and mutual interest which it 
heretofore has sadly lacked. Printers should know each other better, and if in carrying 
through to success this interesting task we have succeeded in drawing them closer together, 
we account our labor well requited. 

When the contest was originated, its most enthusiastic advocates considered that if 
four thousand votes were registered we might be well satisfied with the result. The contest 
has now been in progress about eight months and over nine thousand votes have been received, 
an average of over a thousand votes a month, and the indications are that before the close of 
the polls between ten and twelve thousand votes will have been registered, and the second 
Printer Laureate, like the illustrious Franklin, is likely to possess in the highest degree the 


quality of popularity. 
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At the present writing it would seem as though the race lay between Messrs. B. B. 


Herbert, Chicago; Henry O. Shepard, Chicago, and Louis H. Orr, New York, each of 
whom is a remarkable man in his particular field of activity. Brief biographies of these 


Mr. THEODORE L. DEVINNE has been for a gener- 
ation a leader of American printers. He entered a 
printing office in 1842, and became later a partner 
of Francis Hart. With his son he succeeded to the 
entire establishment twenty years ago. He was 
one of the originators of the Typothete and was 
elected the first president of the United Typothetz 
when it was formed in Chicago in 1887. He has 
written much upon typography. 


Mr. PAut NATHAN is the junior member of the 
firm of Nathan Bros., of The Lotus Press, New 
York. The specialty of The Lotus Press has been 
color work, more particularly dainty booklets and 
programmes. In order to perfect himself, Mr. 
Nathan took a three years’ course in designing, 
modeling and illustrating at the Artist-Artisan In- 
stitute in this city. The concern’s work is very 
artistic and highly commended. 


Mr. WILLIAM JOHNSTON is a native of Ennis- 
killen, Ireland. He came to this country about 
nineteen years ago. He has been the manager of 
Printers’ Ink Press from the time it started, and its 
success has been due to him. He is now about 
forty-four years of age. 

Mr. Louis H. ORR is the son of John W. Orr, 


who for many years was a leading engraver in New 
York. He was carefully trained in pictorial art by 


and the other three leaders will be found upon these pages : 











his father, and apprenticed to the printing business 
in New York. Ten years ago he was made manager 
of the Springfield Printing Co. ; he finally moved to 
New York, where he established a new firm under 
the name of Bartlett & Co. Their work is especially 
illustrative of the artistic progress made in the art 
of printing. 


Mr. B. B. HERBERT, editor of the National Printer- 
Journalist of Chicago, is a native of the West, 
and published a local paper in Minnesota about 
thirty years ago. It is he who first conceived the 
idea of an annual meeting of the editors of the 
country press, which resulted in the formation of 
the National Editorial Association and which has 
proved to be very successful. 


Mr. HENRY O. SHEPARD is the head of one of 
the most prominent printing houses in Chicago, 
known as The Henry O. Shepard Co. He is also 
the publisher of 7he /nland Printer. Mr. Shepard 
was born in Eaton, N. Y., in 1848. He went to 
Chicago in 1871, and in 1876 became superintend- 
ent for Knight & Leonard. From this point his 
advancement was rapid, and his personal magnet- 
ism, combined with good business ability, has made 
his name widely known as one of the most promi- 
nent and successful printers. 








No. of Votes. 
B. B. HERBERT (National Journalist), Chicago, 3,083 
LOUIS H. ORR (Bartlett & Co.), New York, - 2,623 
HENRY O. SHEPARD, Chicago, - - - 2,549 
WM. JOHNSTON (Printers’ Ink Press), New York, 713 
PAUL NATHAN (Lotus Press), New York, - 487 
THEO. L. De VINNE (De Vinne Press), New York, 260 


Scattering Votes, 172. Total Vote registered, 9,860. 





We give herewith Votes Registered to December 20, 1896: 


| 
| 






No. of Votes. 
J. F. EARHART, Cincinnati, - - - - 194 
ANDREW MCcNALLY, Chicago, - - - 57 
‘THOMAS MacKELLAR, pereuey oe 
H. T. ROCKWELL, Boston, - =i, =. @ 
W. H. WOODWARD, St. Louis, a ee ee 





On December 7, the Printer Laureate Committee formally notified each candidate that 


the contest would close on February 1, 1897, and that no votes received on or after that day 


would be registered for any candidate. 


When the Printer Laureate is chosen, it will give us great pleasure to fulfill the 
promise made at the opening of the contest, and we shall esteem it an honor to be permitted 


to present him with the ‘‘ Century” Pony Press. 
A new type of press indeed, and one typifying the 


be the recipient of such a machine. 


It is indeed fitting that the winner should 


highest progress in the art. As we recall the memories of Franklin, we instinctively associate 
with him the old hand press which was the representative printing device of his time; and 
in years to come, inseparable from the memories of the coming Printer Laureate will 


the ‘‘ Century” stand forth, the representative press of the nineteenth century. 





Our Gift to the Printer Laureate. 


CAMPBELL PRINTING PRESS 


5 Madison Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 


& MFG. CO. 


334 Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO. 
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This is a Broad Claim— 


But it is a The “Century” is a new type of press, 
: of but recent invention, and is a vast 
Just Claim. improvement in all respects over other 
existing machines. It can be run at 
profit where others fail to meet the 

costs of operation. 


: We propose, therefore, to 
Our Comp etitors demonstrate it, if they will 


Dispute it, but they but afford us the opportunity. 
Cannot Disprove it. 


As they Challenged the World— 


“The world is challenged to any competition 
in quality and quantity of products.” 
THE M IEHLE COMPANY _See their Catalogue for 1895, revised. 


—the Miehle Company should aiford us the 
first opportunity, 


and as the Challenge stands Accepted— 


“We accept the challenge, without qualifica- 
tion or reservation, for the ‘Century’ Press.”’ 


THE CAMPBELL COMPANY _1n «The Intand Printer’’ for Nov., 1896. 


—a Press to Press Contest should ensue. 
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To settle the matter we propose 
the following: 


Ist.—That at a point midway between New York and Chicago, a ‘‘Miehle’’ and 
a «“Century”’ press be erected side by side. 


2d.—That these machines be run upon duplicate forms of various kinds for a 
given period of time. 


3d.—That a Committee be selected to take charge of the contest. 


4th.—That the Committee consist of three practical printers, an expert mechanic 
and the representative of a trade journal. 


5th.—That the machines be placed in the hands of the Committee before the 
contest begins and continue in its charge throughout. 


6th.—That the Committee, at the end of the contest, report upon the relative 
values of the contesting machines, with respect particularly to the quality and quantity 
of work produced, economy (as to time, labor and waste) of operation, and points of 
mechanical construction. 


7th.—That the report of the Committee be accepted by both contestants and by 
them be considered final. 


8th.—That upon the announcement of the findings of the Committee the defeated 
machine, together with its appurtenances, be delivered over to the Committee for sale. 


9th.—That the defeated machine be sold by the Committee for the largest sum 
obtainable, which sum it is to donate to a printers’ charity of its own selection. 


10th.—That the Committee keep a full and exact account of all expenses 
incurred by it, said expenses to be borne by the defeated party. 


Ilth.—That the builders of the defeated machine publicly acquiesce in the 
decision of the Committee. 





Campbell Printing Press & Mfg. Co. 


5 Madison Avenue, New York. 
334 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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Are You still Hand=Feeding 
Envelopes and Card Sot?” You are Behind the Times ! 


Che —I— | Is making more money for 
ns , the printer than any other 


harris _— y ‘ - va machine in the market. # » 


%* Printers get as high as 


Automatic = » Se “yin Wa) 14,000 impressions 


per hour, with high- 


Card » ee a grade work. » »* We 


ia, guarantee 5,000 per 
and neni hour, % s % ot st wt 


Envelop a Waste of stock reduced 90 per cent. 
No offset from tympan sheet. 

p a oe Envelopes printed on front or back. 
res S | Write for full particulars. 


SSS SSSSSSSEKKe SPoeSsoasseSS 





The HARRIS AUTOMATIC PRESS COMPANY, Niles, Obio. 


K\ecinre Colors 


x CONNECT . be ~ IB > 


Mae (ot =) ee come) -a 


Directs 
NoGeEArRS,NONOISE, 


rinl In a LL CSSCS : an ae ATTACHEDTO ANY PRESS, 
| dl PRACTICALLY NOISELESS, 
4 MORE oto 
ns A, c oR BELT, 
Sy, CENT THAN SHAFT m _ 


Gent EasTERN OFFICE. 
Ne 150 NASSAU ST. NEW YORK. 











We Wish You 


H Pappy 
New Year! 
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FOR GOOD AND LASTING SERVICE 


BUY THE 


Reliance 


Lever Cutter. 


Clearly outranks all Cutters 
of its class. 


If the claim is made that any 
other cutter equals the Reliance in 
design, thoroughness of construc- 
tion, cutting power, strength, du- 
rability and value for the money, 
do not accept statements, but 


Ask for Facts. 


No claims are made for the Re- 
liance which are not substantiated 
by the Cutter itself. Of the 


450 in Use 


since their introduction two and a 
half years ago, none has been re- 
turned; and not one complaint nor 
call for repairs, either on account 
of weakness, defective material or 
workmanship. 


Strictly Interchangeable. 

The first Reliance Cutter built 
is exactly the same in every respect 
as the last one. 


For Sale by Type Founders and Dealers only. 
Write for Detailed Circular. 


PAUL SHNIEDEWEND & CO., Chicago. 


« Three sizes \ a inches. 
made: | 28% oP 


Manufactured by 
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A Mistaken Impression 


prevails in the minds of many printers 
about the purchase of their material. 
They do not look around enough before 
they buy. We suppose our customers 
go elsewhere for prices— but we get 
the orders. 


No matter what it is you are about to pur- 
chase, give us a chance at it. Money saved is 
money earned. 


Che Manhattan Cype Foundry, 


52 and 54 Frankfort Street, 
NEW YORK. 





Process Engravers 


We are always ready to supply outfits of the greatest economic value and mechanical excellence. 
The superiority of our work is admitted, and the secret of our success is that we offer none but 


machines so thoroughly well-built that they can always be relied upon. 


ee | 
ros Sin ane 


who appreciate the value of carefully designed and con- 
structed machinery and tools, should communicate with us. 


We can give convincing 


evidence of the justice of our claims to all interested. 


LONDON AGENT: <3 Farnineoon Aono. 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS, Paterson, N. J., U.S. A. 
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Routing Machine for Curved Plates.. 


Patents Pending.) 
OCCUPIES A FLOOR SPACE OF 32x 30 INCHES. 


Can be changed to rout plates for cylinders from 9 to 18 inches in diameter by the 
use of saddles which may be readily put on or removed from the machine. Can be used 
for straight line or free hand routing. 


Price, with Countershaft and one Saddle, $500, 
f. o. b. New York. 


Black-Leading Machine.... 


OCCUPIES A FLOOR SPACE OF 6x5 FEET. 
WEIGHT, 1,700 POUNDS. 


In this machine the leading is done by means-of an 
air blast and a brush. Air from the pressure blower 
passes through tubes in the horizontal cylinder — shown 
above the machine —a water circulation outside the tubes 
reduces the temperature of the air so the machine may 
be operated continuously, even in summer, without 
danger of injury to wax molds. 

The body of the machine is all iron, the parts 
securely bolted together and all wearing parts adjusta- 
ble, making a substantial and durable machine. 

Size of table, 33 x 22 inches. Will lead a table full 
of molds in one minute. 

Price, with Countershaft, $800, f. 0. b. New York. 


Ambler Saw Filer... ‘Don’t Punch Holes in Your Belts... 


Belts joined with Lovejoy Co’s Cement are stronger, 

: will pull more, run smoother, make less noise, will wear 

. Works automatically; keeps | longer and are less likely to break apart than those joined 

saw perfectly | in any other way. The joint as strong as any part of the belt. 

Directions for use with every package. Will keep until 
used. 





round; will | 


sharpen saws | Price, 75c. per pound; 40c. per half pound. 
1 from 4 inches Send 10c., in stamps, for Sample by mail. 


to 16 inches 


in diameter; 66 99 

can be fas- ad y aw Ta le 
ece 

tened to an 

ordinary workbench ; oc- — 

cupies a space of 12x18 

inches and requires no 

countershaft. 


NOT A TOY, BUT A 
PRACTICAL MACHINE. 


Size of top of Table, 
Price, $35. 11 x 11 inches. 
Shipping Weight, 40 Pounds. Weight, 40 pounds. 


Parke’s Handmade Files... Price, including Counter- 


for this machine by the dozen at manufacturer’s prices. : shaft, $40. 


THE LOVEJOY CO., 444-446 Pearl St. New York, U.S. A. 
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® THE LEADING 


Printing Ink 


epee! Specs 


Danufacturings 
Company, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PREPARED GUMS, 
GLUES, 

SIZES AND FINISHES, 


PASTES, CEMENTS, gs KAST « GBHINGEBR 


MUCILAGES, Makers of all kinds of 


15 GOLD ST., NEW YORK. Y Lithographic, Printing and Fine Half-tone Inks, 
Printing Inks for Bookbinders, 


SP HINX PAD GEMENT baie raed ado egg raf hs A Colors for Lithographers and Printers, 


to the tissue in copying books. More elastic and stronger than other brands. 
Colors are fast and brilliant — red, green, blue and yellow. ‘s Transparent Lithographic Inks, 
2 Tin Printing Inks, 


SPHINX LIQUID GLUE No. 2 Revacice, anima giue | ¢ Lichtdruck Inks, 
ee ee ee * Plate Printers’ Colors, Oils, Varnishes, etc., and 
MAGHINE GUM For use on folding and mailing machines. Ready O Importers of Bronze Powders. 


for use. Guaranteed to last for three months. 








ARABOL. 


* 
Cold water will reduce it. Does not harden in the keg. ° > 
e 
s 


AGME ELASTIG GOMPOSITION 2x ssu.cccts | § THREE-COLOR PROCESS INKS 


market. Guaranteed to keep sweet in hot weather and to preserve a uniform A SPECIALTY. 
thickness. ° a» 


PRESSMAN’S FRIEND ‘Roepe sott"in the pal i'and contains g LITHOGRAPHERS’ SUPPLIES. 
pote gated pow aw lvl nega and batter the type oes not swell the : > 
ARABOL MUGILAGE, XX Tee cearest mucitace, trans | § CHAS. HELLMUTH, Agent. 


ing at the mouth of the bottle. 
FLEX | BLE GLUE uk aoe “anotie orn glues. ; 0-8 cane ere St rect, 


DEALERS’ CORRESPONDENCE ESPECIALLY SOLICITED. 500 0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0 


















ALL THE LATEST 
IMPROVEMENTS 


Up-to-date i in every respect and superior 
in material and workmanship to any 
Old Style Gordon in the market. 
Made in three sizes: 

8x12... 10x 15... 14x 20 
by the Globe Manufacturing Com any, 
Palmyra, N. Y., who know how / 
If you want a Gordon, you will make 
no mistake by obtaining a Franklin. 


Send for Circulars and net cash prices. 


FRANK BARHYDT, 
171 La Salle Street, 
CHICAGO. 


New York Life 
Building. 


Special Representative of the Builders of 


Gordon, Peerless and Universal Presses 
wo Paper Cutters. 
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THE FRANKLIN 
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A Good Thing! 


Herewith we show illustrations of the Challenge Safety 
Steel Key to fit all styles of Hempel Quoins. The special 
feature is the rubber rings, or guards, which prevent injury to 
the forms or imposing stones should the key be thrown down 
carelessly. 
is lighter, stronger and more convenient than any other. 
shank is tool steel accurately milled (not drop forged) to fit 
the teeth of the quoins, actuates them uniformly without 
strain, and is therefore more durable and lasting than any keys 
heretofore made. 

Style A for general use on imposing stone or make-up 
table. Style B, for pressmen, is made with short shank, per- 
mitting its use under cylinders, or other places where space is 
limited. Should be in every printing office or pressroom. They 
will save quoins, furniture, electroplates and type forms, and 
many times their cost every month. Cost but little more than 
the common keys and are for sale by all dealers. 





ORG GHG LG OGG E EE 


The Challenge 
Safety 
Steel Key 


PATENTED. 





CHER EE EEE EEE Oh OG Gs Os Se 

















Ck Cs Oh 4 


as ae he abe oe cee ae okt cee a ae oe ce as cee as eee es aes nae neha ct 








This key is made entirely of steel and consequently 
The 





The Challenge Machinery Co. 
CHICAGO. 
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Lin TYPE MEASURE 


JUST THE THING FOR 


ADVERTISERS, 
PUBLISHERS, 
PRINTERS. 


Measures Agate .. 1t0330 lines. 

Nonpareil . 1 to 280 
Minion - lto ne 

” Brevier - sia = 
Bourgeois . 1to190 “ 
Long Primer : = 7s. « 

s“ » Small Pica. 160 

24 inches (all on the ? Point anes 


Handsomely finished German Silver. 
Made of best quality steel. 
FOR SALE BY TYPE FOUNDERS, etc., or will be sent direct on receipt of price, $2.00, by 


YATES MANUFACTURING CO., *°° Newey onirre™ 





ONTO 


J. N. HOSTETTER, PRES’, D. B. GARDNER, SEc'y AND TREAS. 


THE OTTO MILLER CO. 


88, 90 and 92 West Jackson Street, 
CHICAGO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Accurate 


rere} Cads and Slugs 


Printers using the above superior Leads and Slugs, which are 
shaved, cut and trimmed by special patented machinery, will use 
no other afterward. They are highly finished, and accurate to 
point bodies. 


RIOR ORO OCR OR) 


“Original 
Designs. 


ra \ 
)) a 
"ou hl 
| 1 a 


4, 44 Z 4 ' | \, | 
f . = ‘ My {i Na a 
de - “9 i if 

a, a 


| Half-tones. 

| Zinc Etchings. 
Wood 

| Engraving. 


ened & Company 


Designers..... 
Engravers..... 
Flectrotypers 


167 Adams Street, Chicago..... 


e 
ESTIMATES GIVEN. 


SKETCHES FURNISHED. 


DRAWINGS MADE. 


FACILITIES THE BEST. 


CREDITS LIBERAL, 





SEND IN YOUR ORDERS 
AND WE WILL MAKE 
SATISFACTORY PRICES. 





TELEPHONE 
HARRISON 605. 


G RAVING 


eae a 
Resin ETCHING 
X\ COLOR WORK 
MAD 4%» WOOD 
ENGRAVING 
P ELECTROTYPING 


SE 


5) 
COOP OOO— 


Work of Highest Grade, Execution Prompt, and Prices Compatible with Both. 
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WILL BE MAILED FREE TO AANY ADDRESS UPON RECEIPT OF 10 Cents POSTAGE FOR EITHER 


‘*MODERNIZED ADVERTISING” or BINNER POSTER. 





Binner Plates “« Perfect Plates 
ssv___ BINNER it the Fisher Building, 


%#%% Chicago. 
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BARGAINS 


in Secondhand 


129. .40x 60 Cottrell & Babcock Two-Revolution, four- 
roller, air springs, rear delivery 
139. .38 x 54 Taylor Three-Revolution, air springs, tape 
delivery 
20..34x52 Cottrell & Babcock Drum Cylinder, air 
springs, tape delivery, two-roller, rack and screw, 
. .32 x 46 Six-column Quarto Hoe Drum, two-roller, 
wire springs, tape delivery 
2..29x 42 Five-col. Quarto Potter Drum, two-rolier, 
air sp’gs, tapeless delivery, back-up, good as new, 
.-25x35 Cottrell & Babcock Drum Cylinder, air 
springs, two-roller, tape delivery 
.-24x30 Cottrell & Babcock Drum Cylinder, air 
springs, tapeless delivery 





WE ADVERTISE 
ONLY STOCK IN 
OUR 
WAREROOM. 


..24x29 Hoe Drum Cylinder, wire springs, tape 

gent rack and screw 
..17 x24 Potter Drum Cylinder, wire springs, tape- 
less delivery 

2..23x 28 Taylor Drum Cylinder, wire springs, tape 
delivery 
..23x 28 Two-Revolution Pony Campbell, table dis- 
tribution and front delivery, two-roller 
..16x 23 Cottrell & Babcock Pony Drum Cylinder, 
air springs, tapeless delivery, rack and screw .... 
..17x21 Cincinnati Pony Drum Cylinder, wire 
springs, tape delivery, rack and screw 
..21x23 Hoe Pony Drum, tapeless delivery, wire 
springs 


MISGELLANY. 


..13x19 Globe Jobber, throw-off, roller suspension, 
$15 


steam fixtures and fountain 
..Brown Combination Folding Machine, taking sheet 


32 x 48, 2, 3 or 4 fold, with insert or cover, four 
5 


pasters and three trimmers 


| 109..Seven-column Quarto Kendall Folding spegicon.” 
15 


with paster and trimmer 
141..No. 3 Donnell Wire Stitcher 
142..Two H. P. Sprague Electric Motor, 110 voltage.... 


FULL LINE OF NEW 0. S. GORDON PRESSES AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 


Should you be in need of anything not listed here, write us, for our stock is constantly changing and 
increasing. We are doing business for your benefit as well as for our own. Favorus and get fair, honest 
and money-saving treatment. Our storeroom is ample for display of machinery. 

All of our secondhand machinery is thoroughly and carefully rebuilt and fully guaranteed. 


Bronson Printers’ Machinery and Warehouse Co. 


Telephone, Main 3726. 
H. BRONSON, 
President and Gen’! Manager. 


48 AND 50 NORTH CLINTON STREET, 
CHICAGO. 











BUY THE BEST 


MADE BY 


BUFFALO PRINTING INK WORKS, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 





DO YOU WANT fl BARGAIN ? 


I SELL LOWER THAN ANY OTHER HOUSE. 


COMPARE THESE PRICES: 


Whitlock Two-Revolution, bed 28 x 34, four rollers, with all 
the latest improvements, used a little over twelve months, 
practically a new press, 100 


Hoe Double Cylinder, box frame, all modern improvements, 
will take 7-column, 8-page, 450 


Hoe Three-Revolution, bed 36x 54, 800 
Hoe Drum Cylinder, bed 36 x 54, tapeless delivery, three rollers, 
Hoe Pony Drum, bed 21 x 23, 

Hoe Drum Cylinder, bed 23 x 28, 

Campbell Oscillator, bed 33 x 46, four rollers, table distribution, 
Campbell Two-Revolution, bed 38 x 56, four rollers,. . . 
6-Column, 8-Page Cylinder Press, 

9-Column Folio Cylinder Press, 

7-Column, 8-Page Dexter Folder, 

7-Column, 8-Page Stonemetz Folder, . 

6-Column, 8-Page Stonemetz Folder. 

Half Medium Universal, F. & 8, 

$ x 12 Gordon, with impression throw-off and S. F., 

7xil Liberty, 

7x11 Pearl Press, 

10x 15 Gordon, 

$x 12 Golding Jobber, 

32-inch Lever Cutter, 

Washington Hand Presses, all sizes. 


If you do not see what you want, please write 


RICHARD PRESTON, 


149 Congress Street, 146 Franklin Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


4a New England Agent for Dexter Folding Machines. 
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bm ~ DE x ) E Combination Folder 
For Periodicals and Newspapers .x. 


Will do more varieties of miscellaneous work than any Folder 
of its class in the market. 

We equip it with the Fountain Paster if desired, which puts on 
the paste line after sheet is registered at first fold. 

It.is simple, durable and accurate. Write for new circular. 


| CHICAGO, 315 Deartoms. DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY, 


Branches: | BOSTON, 149 Congress St. 


Factory — Pearl River, N.Y. 97-101 Reade Str eet, NEW YORK. 





E have manufactured, at consid- 
erable expense, a handsome 
metal paper weight, represent- 

ing a bundle of book paper, and con- 
taining a daily memorandum calendar 
for 1897. We 
shall be pleased 
to send this to 
large users of 
paper, prepaid, 
on receipt of 30 
cents. 2 a ® 


Se | 2 Le 
PAPER MILLS COMPANY 


MARQUETTE BUILDING 
<= ~ CHICAGO — 


ae; AGENTS: ie 
> a, PAPER SPECIALISTS oy, 


FOR PRINTERS, PUBLISHERS, 
ADVERTISERS AND 
LARGE CONSUMERS 


DIRECT FROM THE MANUFACTURERS. 


THE “SPECIAL” HERCULES GAS ENGINE. 


GAS, GASOLINE A Printers’ Engine... 3,000 in Use. 


One turn of the wheel starts it, and full power is instantly developed. 

No dirt, no coal, no engineer, no noise, no smoke, no heat, no annoyance. 

Clean, safe, steady, cheap, strong, automatic, reliable. THE BEST! Q 

Our Special 214 H. P. is the cheapest and best ever offered the Printer. 4.°y p. Special 
Power and durability guaranteed. Discount will pay freight. Re 


HERCULES GAS ENGINE WORKS, Es 


ALL STYLES FROM Write for Catalogue. 405-407 Sansome St., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
1 TO 200 HORSE-POWER. 


Paper Cutter Knives.... 


FRKKKKKK KKK KR KH 














ESTABLISHED IN 1830. Aer 


No “Fake” in our methods. Best Finish, @@ Loring Coes & Co. 
Honest Prices, WRITTEN WARRANT. Try. @® WORCESTER, MASS. 
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SNGravings 
Always Attract... 














P 


PERMISSION OF PROCTOR & COLLIER. 


Half-tone engraving of photo from life by Manz & Company, advertising Dana & Co’s shves. 
We furnish attractive life models for all advertising purposes. 


HAVE YOUR ILLUSTRATING, DESIGNING AND ENGRAVING DONE BY 


Manz & Company, eet oe 


IT WILL BRING RESULTS. 





7OU USe 
Oar (OATED: «ed FNAMELED : * 


DAPERS very laracly - | 
You are troubled in findins & a 


BLACK INK that will work smoothly - 


Ocal horoughly and yet 
NOT Pi CRthe x face off these delicately 
face papers = ASTT NOT SOQ 2-2 


Well, we can fix you out, if you are $9 froubledénd 


You peed aA no fancy price for the INK. 
rte fo us » ThisSheote Sample 


a ? 
CINCINNATI: 

NEW YORK: 
(HICAGO ; 


Printed With No.1. Enameled Paper Black, (No. 502-55.) 
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0. 
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THE LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE PRINTING INK WORKS IN AMERICA. 


505-58) 


Unlike some alleged «‘Absolutely Permanent ’”’ colors, 


(No. 


PRINTED WITH TYRIAN CGARMINE, 





this JS PERMANENT. 
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Powcr Rounding and Backing Machine. 


=~ _ ee 
HIS machine rounds and backs books by one continuous action in a very uniform manner, and at a speed that is 
productive of great economy over the old way of doing such work. Economy of room in the bindery is also 


attained, as the machine occupies but half the space of the ordinary appliances for rounding and backing books 
It is built with the utmost care, and constructed so as to avoid breakage by the obstruction of a misplaced book or 


other object while in operation. The power required is about that for an ordinary stamping press. 

The machine is fed and operated with the utmost facility, and with but little muscular exertion by the operator, thus 
converting one of the most laborious processes of the bindery into one of the easiest. The books are returned to the 
operator to be removed; this avoids the dumping of the books, and gives an opportunity for examining each one as it comes 
from the machine. It is run at two speeds; the faster will turn out seven hundred (700) books per hour, or 7,000 per day. 


This amount of work is being done by some machines now in use. The amount of round and the size and evenness of joints 
are perfectly under the control of the operator. This machine makes excellent and uniform work; it puts no ‘‘starts”’ in 
the round, and the back is turned both ways very evenly without mashing the middle or straining the sewing, thus 
producing a book that opens up freely and will wear well. Many of these machines are now in daily use, and are giving 
universal satisfaction. ‘‘THE MACHINE HAS COME TO STAY.” 


“er FE. Crawley, Sr., & Co. 


NEWPORT, KY., U.S.A. 


NO AGENTS._~ 
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omething Mew in Cutters 
EZOS and a Composing Stick 





















Pica Job Stick 


Fy 





The Golding Paper Cutter 














(GOLDING § Co. Manufacturers, 





Boston. 


Pearl Paper Cutter, No. 13 









Boston Card Cutter, No. & 












































BRANCHES: 
NEW YORK 


Little Giant Lead and Rule Cutter, No. 12 PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO 











The Pearl Paper Cutter, No. 19 
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Golding 
Art Jobber 
No. 15 


















"GOLDING & COMPARY, 


wae YorK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
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ie venene Whitlock 


AO ion 
FO TwoRevoution Pony Press 











EMBODYING THE SWIFTEST, SMOOTHEST AND MOST 
DURABLY REGISTERING BED MOVEMENT BUILT. 





MANUFACTURED IN TWO SIZES: 


No. 6.— Bed, - - - - - 27x42 oe No. 5.— Bed, - - - - - 27x33 
Size of sheet,- - - 24x 38 Size of sheet,- - - 22x28 





READY FOR PROMPT DELIVERY. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. 


The Whitlock Machine Co. 





SALES OFFICES ———__— 


NEW YORK: BOSTON: CHICAGO: 
132 Times Building. 10 Mason Building. 1209 Monadnock Building. 
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“EXCELLENT” § *excctingor Surpassing All Other.” 

















NITED SLA 











MINTER, UPOR THE FINO © 


Dy 2 . sashes 1 
PFOcess | N<TAVINS, Fl 

















HIGHEST AWARD FOR $ 8 # | te iailty of Halt: Tone Engraving is deagnated a8 * EXCELLENT” 
HALF -TONE ENGRAVING is the one received by us, a reproduction of which is shown above, vt Jt vt 


oe FRANKLIN ENGRAVING AND ELECTROTYPING CO., 
Excellent Malt-Tense, + bg mcg any size, furnished promptly, 341- 351 DEARBORN STREET, CHIC AGO. 


upon application. 
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T.W. & C.B. SHERIDAN 9~~ 
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) . . . ." i h ‘ 
; “ White” Paging and Numbering Machine. h 
e > A Ava ve 














Paper Cutters 
and... 


Bookbinders’ 
Machinery... 


oe 


N offering the ‘‘ White” Paging and 
Numbering Machine, we gladly recom- 
mend it as by far 


The Best Machine 
of its kind on the Market. 


It is simple, durable, light running, 
very reliable and perfectly constructed. 
The ink fountains are a great improve- 
ment over the hand inking of all other 
machines, and the change from consec- 
utive to duplicate, triplicate, etc., is 
only the matter of slipping a pawl from 
one notch to the next. 


We are now THE SOLE AGENTS for this Machine, 


and will gladly send circular and list of stock heads on application. 
Any style head cut to order. 


we 








T.W.« GC. B. SHBRIDAN, 


2, 4 and 6 Reade Street, 
NEW YORK. 


413 Dearborn Street, 
GHIGAGO. 
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DO YOU WANT A CUTTER EQUIPPED WITH EVERY 
MODERN CONVENIENCE #¥ ESPECIALLY DESIGNED 
FOR A SMALL BANK ACCOUNT ? # # # # #& # & 








OM< "AR YAOM NAA 


THE SEYBOLD MACHINE Co. 
DAYTON, OHIO, 
53-55 LOUIE STREET. 

















Bei 5 oi es Ae eer re The users say one operator is doing § 





OLLLLL® 





~~ 
oO 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Two Ways 
*% of Cutting 
Paper. 





The 

Monarch 

Cutter. 
Self or hand 
clamp « « with 
direct connec- 
tion electric 
motor, 





ONE, as your grandfather did it when he knew no other way. . He laboriously 
screwed the clamp down by hand and let the knife slowly dig through the ¢ 
pile. #.* Then he unclamped the paper. ».* It was hard work and slow. e 


THE OTHER WAY is on the Seybold Automatic Clamp Cutters, making Thirty ¢ 
Cuts a Minute, where the pile is instantly and automatically clamped, cut «¢ 
and unclamped in two seconds —with absolute accuracy, too. e 


They are no respecters of paper. Simplicity is their keynote. (e 


nearly double work on a single 
machine. @ 


May we send details ? @ 


THE SEYBOLD S 
MACHINE CO, $ 


Makers of Machinery for Bookbinders, Printers, ec 


Lithographers, Paper-Box Makers, Paper pod 

Mills, Paper Houses, Etc. 4 

@ 

@ 

DAYTON, OHIO, 

The Holyoke Cutter. Automatic Clamp. 53-55 Loute Street. ¢ 


ST. Louis. § 





NEW YORK. ———————-000000-——-———-_ CHICAGO. 
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The Jones Gordon Job Printing Press. 


The Ideal Paper Cutter. 
P 6 pn well-known press maintains its high standard of 
—— excellence in the estimation of printers who have used it 
for many years. It is built in the most substantial manner, 
and is not excelled in style, workmanship or finish, by any 
other press. 
Among the special features in this press may be mentioned 
the Self-Locking Chase Hook and Form Starter, which is a 
time and patience saver of considerable importance. The 
Duplex Ink Fountain, which passes the ink feed roller four 
times over the upper part of the disk at each impression, and 
W by that means the most perfect distribution of ink is secured. 
The Ink Roller Throw-off.— When the impression is thrown 
w off certain parts are moved forward which prevent the ink 
rollers from touching the form, and the press may be run 
, indefinitely for the distribution of ink. 
\ The Self-Locking Chase Hook and Impression Throw-off 
; are on all of the Jones Gordon Presses. 


SIZES AND PRICES. 
Eighth Medium, 8x12 inches inside of chase, ... . $165 
paeie. Medium,10x15 “ “m a oe otal. ae 
arge Quarto Medium, 12x18 inches, ........ 300 
ee a ee ee 400 
Large Half Medium, 14% x22 inches, ........ 450 









K heer IDEAL PAPER CUTTER has no superior for 
strength, style, workmanship or finish. An impor- 
tant feature for saving time, which is found in no other 
cutter, is the quick-moving back gauge, which may be 
instantly moved up to the whole length of its travel, while 
in an ordinary cutter it would be necessary to turn the 
hand-wheel forty-eight times around to accomplish the 
same result. The cutting-stick is octagonal and has six- 
teen cutting faces. The front table on the thirty and thirty- 


Che Lightning Jobber. 


om printers who would prefer to have a plain, substantial 
press at a lower price, we recommend the Lightning Job- 
bers. They are not quite as convenient for feeding paper as 
the Gordon, but there is no trouble about feeding, and first- 
class work may be done onthem. They are strongly built, 
having steel shafts and side arms; impression screws con- 






two inch sizes is sixteen inches wide instead of the usual venient of access ; depressable grippers; impression throw- 
twelve inches. On the twenty-four inch it is twelve inches. off ; and tere but little power. These presses are giving 
The lever may be set at any angle by loosening a bolt. ood satisfaction. 
y y & A & 8 SIZES AND PRICES. 
_ PRICES. : zs 7x 10 inches inside of chase,$90 9x 13 inches inside of chase, $140 
24-inch, . . $110 30-inch, . . $165 32-inch, . . $17 R 8x12 * “ “ 1220 1x15 * “ “ 180 


Manufactured by JOHN M. JONES & CO., Palmyra, N. Y. 


ze (UNO US¢ the “Acme” 
n—— Self-Clamping Cutter? 


Munsey Magazine Co. (2) 
Cosmopolitan Magazine Co. (2) 
Harper’s Magazine Co. 
McClure’s Magazine Co. 
Youths’ Companion Co. (5) 

The H. O. Shepard Co. 
ee a D. C. Cook Publishing Co. 
WM The Werner Co. 

Boston Mailing Co. 

and 1,000 others, printers, 
bookbinders, box makers, corset 
manufacturers, paper mills, etc. 


$ 8 8 


|} Why? 


Because they save labor and 
money, and give perfect satis- 
faction. Send for catalogue 
and references to 


The Child Acme Cutter 
and Press Co. 


33-35-37 Kemble St., Roxbury, 
BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 





The AUTOMATIC SELF-CLAMP, soal COMBINED SELF, HAND AND FOOT CLAMPING ‘‘ACME ’’CUTTER. 
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(See page 527, August, 1896, number “The Inland Printer” for original.) 
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ANTHONY’S 
PATENT LINE SCREEN HOLDER. 


No Kits. 
No Trouble. 


Holds any size of 
Plate and 

Aes Screen. 

i] 6 HA Scat 

Distance between 
plate and screen 


a ite" = adjustable. 
4 


4 





Ze a Send for Descrip- 
tive List. 








RICHARDS’ CROSS=-LINE SCREENS. 


Unsurpassed for opacity and sharpness of lines and transparency of 
spaces. See illustrations in Anthony’s Photographic Bulletin, price 25c. 


The International Annual and American Process Year Book. 
Articles by Austin, Binner, Horgan, Gamble, Isawa, Pickering, Talbot, 
Shaylor, etc. Price 75c., postage 15c. 

E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 Broadway, New York. 





Anderson’s Photo-Mechanical Processes ana Guide to Color Work. 


A complete guide to the photo-reproduction processes, three-color work, 
etc. Illustrated with three-color print, color chart and many half-tones. 
Price $5. For sale by 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 Broadway, New York, 


anp THE INLAND PRINTER CO., 214 Monroe St., Chicago. 
150 Nassau Street, New York. 





ASSAU SMELTING AND 
REFINING WORKS, 


B. LOWENSTEIN & BRO., Props. 


Manufacturers of 


STANDARD 
LINOTYPE 
METAL 


NOW BEING USED AND INDORSED BY THE LEADING 
PUBLICATIONS IN THE U.S. OF AMERICA AND 
BY THE MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY. 


Also Manufacturers of 
First-Class STEREOTYPE, ELECTROTYPE and TYPE METALS. 
ef 
OFFICE anp WORKS: 


Foot of Twenty-Eighth St., North River, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Long Distance Telephone, 
829 Thirty-Eighth Street. 





Thorough 
Inspection 
Invited. 







203 Broadway, Dew York. 


SEEEEEEEEERE 


The EMPIRE 
sets ordinary 
type. eoeee0e 


EQUIRES no machinist, 
metal or gas. Simpic in 


sacs Copescttings 
Empire Dyachine Company 





construction, moderate in 
price. Rapid and accurate 
in operation. Admits use 
of italics, small caps, and 
black-letter sideheads. 


SEEEEEELEEES 





COMPOSING MACHINE. 


western Agents: A.D. Farmer & Son Cype Founding Co. 


CAN BE SEEN IN PRACTICAL OPERATION AT OUR SALESROOMS, 111 & 113 QUINCY ST., CHICAGO. 





AUTOMATIC DISTRIBUTER. 








Lihcemnib canals inci 
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i: Printers who 
Are Using 
Che Linotype... 


a ee ee eS eed 






‘eo 
Sw 





Will confirm our statement that there is Dd 
no class of straight matter typesetting ra P 
which it will not do as well as could be “ee. os 
done with ordinary type. *.t 200000 ee ee 



















Book Composition of the finest grade is being turned out every 
day in the year from some of the best publishing houses in 
the country. 


Magazine Composition has come to be regarded as the Lino- 
type’s special field. Why should it not be, when it makes it 
possible for a publisher to bring out every issue showing a 
bright, new face of type? 













Legal ork of the most complicated description becomes simple 
in the hands of a Linotype operator. A table the machine 
will not set up has not been devised. 









NO DISTRIBUTION. 
NO «PT. 
NO BATTERED TYPE. 









For full information, descriptive catalogue, specimens of work, 
lists of small plants, etc., address 








Mergenthaler Linotype Co., 
Tribune Building, New York. 











P. T. DODGE, 
President and Gen. Manager. 
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4 Minc Ercuing 42 CENTS... 


HIGHEST CLASS 
DESIGNING ASPECIALTY 
LETTERING & FIGURE WORK 8} 


* 5077515 WASHINGION ST., 
BUFFALO, NY. 
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The Perfect Case 


IS REPRESENTED BY 


neNew Departure 


Note that the Slots in side 
rails, which receive the 
Slats, are grooved as far 
as bottom grove only. 





99 









Sectional view, showing 3-ply 
bottom and grooves in side rails 
and front. See AA. 


5 BODO DV ° D0 °§ Dv Dv °° "Te" . . ° SSS 


: \~ 


NEW DEPARTURE CASE. 


Not genuine unless bearing our stamp. 


ANUFACTURED exclusively by us, under Letters Patent No. 
566,312, granted August 25, 1896. For sale by every dealer 
in Printers’ Supplies in the United States. See that the words “‘ New 
Departure ’ and “Patented” are stamped on every case. These cases 
are furnished at no advance on the price of the old style cases. Every 
Cabinet made by us is filled with “New Departure” Cases. When 
you order Cases or Cabinets, be sure and specify “New Departure” 
Cases —then see that you get them. None genuine unless bearing 
our Stamp. 








The Hamilton Mfg. Co. 
Two Rivers, oe 








400 
CY EHIOV ETO IOV COTO COVE 


G 
Photography 
Simplified. . 


Picture < 
taking with oa 
the Im- 
~ oved 

ulis- Eye 
camera is 
the refine- 
mentof pho- 
togtap hic’ 
luxury. It 
makes pho- ~~ 


easy for the novice—delightful Soe everybody, 


LOADS IN DAYLIGHT with 
our light-proof film cartridges, Splendid 
achromatic lens, improved rotary shutter, 
set of three stops, Handsome finish. 


OKO ONS: 





Price, Improved No, 2 Bulls-Eye, for pictures 
3% xBh - ~ - . 


OXSOKSS) 


Light-proof Film Cartridge, 12 exposures, 314 x 8314, .60 
Complete Developing and Printing Outfit, 


EASTMAN KODAK CO, 
Booklet Free. Rochester, N. Y. 


CTOI OIC CY COTO ETO TOO 
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Just Out... 


™ CRAMER 
CONTRAST 
PLATES. 


Made specially for Photo-Mechanical Work, 
Line Drawings, and all work where the greatest 
Contrast is desirable. 


Try them, and convince yourself that they are 
just the thing for Process Workers. 


Full descriptive Catalogue sent free to any address on 
application. Manufactured by 


G. Cramer Dry Plate Works, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 265 Greene Street. 





New Methods .#% 
.- In Photographic Lenses 


Produce 
Microscopic 
Sharpness of 
Detail. 
em CEC 








Ross-Goerz Double Anastigmats. 
Ross-Zeiss Anastigmats. 


Are designed especially for Process workers. 
Everyone is adopting them because 


They Yield Wonderful Definition and Possess High Speed. 


Send for Catalogue. 


Other \ Copying Cameras with Half-Tone Holders. 
Specialties: | 7 arge Glass Baths and Rubber Trays. 


G. GENNERT, iaaseeeer 
24-26 E. 13th Street. ~~ ~NEW YORK. 





Paper Folding 
Rachines ae 


Book and Pamphlet Work. 








FOLDING, and FOLDING and PASTING MACHINES 
feeding to side guides for PERIODICAL WORK. 


CHAMBERS BROTHERS CO. 


Fifty-second Street, below Lancaster Avenue, PHILADELPHIA. 











E. C. FULLER & CO., Sole Agents, 


28 READE ST., NEW YORK. 


285 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO. 

















Fiat HALF-TONE, PRINTED FROM ORIGINAL COPPERPLATE. 








HALF-TONE, HAND TOOLED, PRINTED FROM AN ELECTROTYPE. 


THE HOSPITAL GARDEN. 


Plates by From painting by C, Frithjof Smith, 
BINNER ENGRAVING COMPANY, In the Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee. 
Fisher Building, Chicago. By special permission. 
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